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[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
THE ARTIST’S PET S.—From a Parytine py Sm Epwim LANDSEER,—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


This successful representation on wood of | as exhibiting two of this artist’s own does—it is and weighing 150 pounds, and his little come 


+ . . . *)) . . * . + % | . “orl it } tlle«w . 
one of Landseer’s famous pictures, will give | instructive, as showing also to what anastonish- | panion, so covered with its silky fleece as to 
pleasure to many of our readers. Even those | ing degree a natural species of animals may vary 
who constitutionally hate dogs, will admire the } under the influence of food and surroundings. 


completely hide its slender form, and weighing 
5 or 6 pounds at most, are fitting examples of 
faithful portrayal of the animals. Few dispute | In horses we see a great variety in a single _ the extent to which the physical characters of 
with Landseer the palm, which al England species, varying in size from the great draught 
awards to him, as the first living animal painter. | horses of 1,600 pounds weight to ponies which | only among such 
Wevhave in the picture the artist’s table, with | a man can lift. The varieties of neat cattle ex- | fluences of civilization that these astonishing va- 
pencils and crayons, stump, and bit of bread for | tend from the ponderous Short-horns to the little | riations occur. Whilea few, like the dog, adapt 
erasures, (Which last has attracted that frequent | Brittanys and Kerrys of one-third their weight. | themselves to changes of climate and food, and 
In dogs, however, there are still more wonder- 
ful differences. The smooth skinned monster, 


animals are under the control of man, for it is 


as are subjected to the in- 


become domesticated, others can only be preserv- 


denizen of artists’ studios, a mouse,) the silken- 
haired poodle, and the gigantic mastiff. Aside 
from the beauty of the picture, and its interest | standing perhaps 34 inches high tothe shoulder, | 


ed alive by imitating the conditions to which 
they are accustomed in their native country. 
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Thoughts of the New Ye ar are hopeful and joy- 
ous, as, heeding the lessons of the past, we press for- 
ward in the busy present, eager to try what the hid- 
den future has in store. May it be a happy and 
prosperous one to all our readers, many of whom 
we greet for the first time. Wemight dwell on the 
events of the year that is past with mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and pain, for it has been an event- 
ful one, and joy and sorrow have mingled in the ex- 
periences of our readers and of ourselves; profit 
and loss have filled their respective columns on the 
ledger, as deluge or drouth have maintained a par- 
allel account on the face of the country. We turn 
rather to the duties, opportunities, and Jabors of 
the present. 

The winter gives us long evenings, and many quiet 
hours for reading and thought. Thinking farmers 
are students for whom school always keeps ; their 
edueation is never complete; they-are never too 
old to learn. There is many a man who ridicules 
book farming, and never reads an agricultural 
paper, who is thoughtful in his way, and a very 
good farmer. He is wide awake when facts are dis- 
eussed which touch his business; if his neighbor 
raises bigger crops than he can, he finds out how 
it is done; if he has better seed, he manages to get 
some; if he hears of an improved implement, he is 
pretty sure to find out all he can about it. This is 
like taking a yery poor agricultural paper, and only 
reading one number a year, or trusting to your 
representative to send you an Agricultural Report. 

A good agricultural paper enables a farmer to 
talk with a score of neighbors at once about their 
crops and stock, to learn the ways of doing things 
which successful farmers pursue in all parts of the 
world, to learn about new implements, new stock, 
new seeds, etc., much better than in whole evenings 
spent with a neighbor who has been to the State 
fair. Ifother similar journals inerease their sub- 
scription lists as rapidly as the Agriculturist does, 
and we hope they do, we must think that those 
smart, successful farmers who are averse to read- 
ing, are fast going out of fashion. 

Farmers’ Clihs and Libraries ought to be enecour- 
aged in every way. Where none exist, they should 
be organized at onee, if there are no more than 
half a dozen farmers who would agree to attend. 

Business. —Farmers are not “ business men ” in the 
estimation of the world. They ought to be. A 
merchant’s business is estimated by the amount of 
his transactions rather than by his profits. The farm - 
er’s cash account may be small, but if all his‘* trans- 
actions”? could be put down in dollars and cents, 
he would be surprised at the amount of business 
he is doing every year. ‘The present is the time to 
plan and lay out the business of the coming season, 
and of the whole year indeed. Let us never work 
without plan, remembering that the more thorough- 
ly labor, time, wear and tear of tools, and stock is 
estimated in dollars and cents, and the more thor- 
oughly a business view is taken of everything, the 
more certain will be the profits and ultimate suc- 
cess, if we work on business principles. 

—_ o> 
Hints About Work. 


Building.—Timber may be gotten out, frames cut 
and fitted, for new buildings, and alterations of the 
interior of houses or other structures may go on as 
wellin winter as at any time, labor being cheaper,and 
contractors desirous of having work for the men. 

Frost and Snow.—Look to the protection of wa- 
ter pipes, the root cellar, or roots wherever stored, 
against frost. Snow affords excellent defence 
against hard freezing. Never delay path-making 
after the snowing is fairly over. In ease of a very 


heavy fall of snow, endangering flat roofs, etc., 
clear it off immediately, lest, rain falling, the weight 
be greatly increased, and serious damage occur. 

Jey Paths are dangerous to both men and ani- 
mals. Coal ashes are usually the most convenient 
article with which to cover icy spots, but they are 





dirty about the house. Sand is better, sawdust 
still more cleanly, and salt seldom advisable, 
Tlorses.—Look frequently to the caulks, and never 
let them go smooth-shod, the strains and sprains oe- 
easioned by going over slippery ground being the 
frequent causes of spavins, splints, and other lame- 
nesses. Jlorses not exposed to draughts of air, do 
not need blanketing in the stable, except when 
they are warm from recent exercise. Unblanketed, 
they will eat a little more, but have better health. 


Cows.—Dry cows coming in in the spring, need 


just as good feed and care as if in full milk, but the 


food need not be so fattening. Roots are a very 
useful addition to their feed, and they should have 
the liberty of a sunny yard several hours a day, 

Milch cows require, of course, food and treatment 
calculated to stimulate milk production. 

Young Cattle.—Spring ealves are making their 
most rapid growth just when cold weather comes 
on. They should receive very much the treatment 
of older stock, and not be wintered in the yards and 
open sheds. They will eat less, and grow faster for 
warm stabling; besides, their manure will be worth 
more. Their growth will surprise one accustomed 
to winter such stock in the old way, 

Beeves.—Oil-cake will be extensively substituted 
for corn meal as feed for fattening stock this win- 
ter. Variety is desirable in feeding, salt is essential, 
regular watering indispensable, and the highest 
degree of comfort most profitable. Great quiet 
and warm stables, with good ventilation, and fre- 
quent and regular feeding, are the circumstanées 
most favorable to rapid healthy fatting. 

Sheep.—Stock sheep ought to have the range of 
good-sized yards, and the shelter of warm sheds, to 
which they have free access during the day, and in 
which they are confined at night. Ewes wili do 
much better for a little grain daily, and their lambs 
will bestronger. Fatting sheep should be pushed for- 
ward during this month to be ready fora rise in the 
market. Feed meal with care that all get their al- 
Jowance ; those that get too much may suffer for it. 

Swine.—Give brood sows good plain feed, not too 
fattening. If they have made their growth, (and old 
sows are the best breeders,) they do best on really 
poor fare. They will even winter well on clover 
hay, with a few nubbins now and then, if they have 
good warm pens and plenty of litter. 

Fowls should receive especial care towards the 
Jatter part of the month. With extra feeding, ocea- 
sional feeds of chopped meat, or serap-cake, they 
will soon lay freely, and if one has warm quarters 
for young chickens,(a hot-bed frame, with the sashes, 
of eourse, is excellent, and so is a cold grapery) it 
may he well to set hens as early as the last of this 
month. By employing cocks of the large breeds, 
Cochins, Bramahs, or Dorkings, large broilers may 
be ready for market by the time asparagus is fit to 
eut. It is not worth while, in raising chickens for 
stock or for autumn and winter marketing, to 
have them hatch before the middle of April. 

Manures.—We shall want manure as soon as the 
spring opens, and no one can have too much, if 
properly applied. See “Walks and Talks” on this 
subject, bearing in mind, however, that as we usual- 
ly feed the various classes of domestic animals, and 
as they are likely to be fed from one end of the 
country to the other, horse manure is much more 
heating than that of neat stock, that the manure of 
young stock and miich cows is the poorest, that of 
horses and fattening cattle the next best, that of 
swine next, and by far richer, and that of poul- 
try the richest of all, not excepting that of man. 
Beef scraps, fresh bones pounded, desiceated flesh, 
and similar things, make the manure of hogs and 
poultry very rich. The dung of birds is superior to 
all other kinds that are used on the farm, chiefly 
because their urine is solid, and is mingled with 
the discharge from the bowels. Its color is usually 
white. Save every particle of any kind that can be 
gathered. Make good broad heaps, and work them 
over, that they shal! not heat, and, if possible, work 
muck in very liberally. Keep manure under cover. 

Draining may be done, should the frost leave the 
ground, or be found tobe not very deep. Sce ar- 
ticle on draining in winter, page 16, of this number, 
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a nes <a cen men 
Fencing Material sould be got out, and hauled 

to the lines where it is to be used, for fences are 

usually best built when it is very heavy wheeling. 

Fire- Wood. —“ In peace prepare for war.””? Though 
the whole year is before us, trust that no future time 
will be better to cut fire-wood than the present— 
that is, the winter. Have cord wood piled to shed 
water to the east. 

Clearing Land.—This is a very good season in 
which to blast rocks, cut alders and willows, and 
often those tussocks of coarse grass, called ‘* bogs.” 
Ditches may be dug in swamps, and such work done. 

Thaws.—Those of the Northern States where the 
land is often covered with great masses of snow, are 
liable to thaws, coming in consequence of heavy 
and warm rains. See that no damage occurs from 
a great rush of water over the frozen surface, or 
from its being dammed up behind drifts, and enter- 
ing eellar walls; and stand ready to take advantage 
of even a temporary breaking up. : 

Iee-Houses.—It rarely happens that ice does not 
form, during January, sufficiently to pack. Cut as 
soon as six inches of clear ice can be got. 
Ice-houses fail to keep ice for one of three reasons: 
either there is not perfect drainage, in which case 
the ice goes very rapidly; or there is access of air to 
the ice through the foundation or under the sills; 
or the ice was not well packed. There should be a 
great abundance of straw or chaff on the floor, and 
the ice on all sides should be packed with sawdust, 
chaff, or straw, while plenty of straw should be 


used to cover the surface. 


pe et ae 
Work in the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, 


It is well that out-of-door work sometimes ceases, 
or at least becomes so little pressing, that we 
have time to plan and think. While the general 
aspect of these notes is such as might lead one to 
suppose that they were reprinted from year to year, 
there is really no more pains-taking work put into 
the paper than just here. Certain things, it is true, 
have to be repeated, and it is not easy to give di- 
rections to transplant cabbages in any great variety 
of language. In making up these notes we are 
obliged to haye several distinct classes of readers 
in mind: those who cultivate entirely for profit, and 
those who grow plants for the love of it, and with- 
out regard to gain; those whoare familiar with the 
ordinary operations of horticulture and only need 
to be reminded of the season in which to do them, 
and those who essay the simplest operation for the 
first time. Besides the routine directions it will be 
found that we each month incorporate much that 
is new under the different divisions, and answer in 
general terms many letters of inquiry. Horticul- 
turists have always been in advance of farmers in 
availing themselves of the recorded experience of 
others, and we now have not only general treatises, 
but many execllent works upon special subjects, in 
Which the various processes are treated more in 
detail than they can be by general writers. The past 
year has brought out works of great value in all 
departments of horticulture, and no one whose 
operations are upon any other than a very small 
scale can afford to be ignorant of the current liter- 
ature of his favorite branch, 

ee 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Order Trees carly; if one lives near a nursery it 
Will sometimes pay him to give an extra price 
for the privilege of digging his own trees. 

Ravbits are troublesome, especially when the 
snow is on the ground. Among the various pre- 
ventives blood has been found the most easy of 
application and as efficacious as any. One sprink- 
ling will last all winter. If blood cannot be ob- 
tained readily, rub the! trunks of the trees with 
liver or bloody meat, but this is more troublesome. 


Mice work under cover; keep all rubbish away 
from the trees, and tramp down light snows. When 
there are not many trees it will pay to clasp the base 
of the trunks with a girdle of old tin, or sheet iron. 








The Tent Caterpillar is one of the most destruct- 
ive insects in the orchard, and one of the most 
readily controlled. The eggs may now be seen 
glued on as a band around the twigs near their 
ends. Get them offat any expense of time and labor. 


Cions.—The sooner these are cut, the better, as 
experience has shown that a much larger propor- 
tion of early cut grafts will live than of those taken 
after they have been exposed to the severity of the 
winter; this is especially the case when the autumn 
has been unfavorable to the ripening of the wood. 
Label correctly, and pack in boxes of fresh sawdust. 


Root Grafting may be done; graft at the ‘collar’ 
and never on tips of roots. Waxed cotton twine 
is the most convenient tying material. 

Mup the Orchard.—We often advise this, and can- 
not do so too frequently; the best label will get 
lost or become obliterated in time, and memory is 
not to be trusted. Ifa place is to besold, a named 
orchard will add much to its value. 

Nursery Stock may be headed back and shaped 
any time during winter when the weather is mild. 


a 
Fruit Garden, 


Whoever contents himself with a single variety 
of strawberry, currant, or other fruit, gets only half 
the satisfaction his garden is capable of affording, 
or, if he cultivates for market, only a portion of 
the profit he might otherwise reccive. 

With proper forethought in selecting early and 
late varieties to supplement the main crops at both 
ends, the season of most fruits may be much extend- 
ed. Now is the time tothink up such matters, and 
to arrange for a succession of fresh fruit, from 
the time the earliest strawberry ripens, until the 
last winter pear and long-keeping grape is gone. 

At the South, preparing the soil and even plant- 
ing may go on, but-in our colder climate but little 
ean be done save preventing injury to trees by 
animals and horsemen, and in mild spells to 

Prune such grape vines and currant bushes as 
have been neglected until now. 

General Work, such as protecting trees, remoy- 
ing the eggs of insects, is hinted at under Orchard. 


aan 


Kitchen Garden. 


The amount of out-of-door work will be govern- 
ed by the season and the locality; wherever any- 
thing can be done to facilitate next spring’s oper- 
ations it should be attended to while work is not 
pressing. At least the one important article of 

Manure—the key to suecess—can be accumulated. 
There are but few crops that will not pay for liberal 
manuring, and where early hot-beds are to be 
started, the manure may be placed where it will 
be needed. The heaps should be so large that they 
will not become chilled through, and if ferment- 
ation goes on too actively they must be turned over. 

Hot-bed Sashes and Frames are to be in readiness. 
The usual size of sashes is 6x3 feet. In small 
operations a frame of convenient size is placed on 
a thick bed of fermenting manure, but it is quite as 
well to excavate 214 feet deep, and board it up with 
rough boards and place the heating material in this. 

Straw Mats will be needed, and a good stock of 
them may be made ina short time, according to the 
directions given on page 23. 

Cold Frames generally need more attention to 
keep them cold than to prevent injury from freez- 
ing. Cabbages, especially, should have air, except 
in very severe weather, and in a mild time the 
sashes may be entirely removed during the day. 

Tools are to be overhauled and repaired, and 
those needed made or purchased. A home-made 
roller, marker, reel for a garden-line and the like, 
are great helps, even in a small garden. 


At the South, in favorable localities, hot-beds may 
be started, and Lettuce, Radishes and Cabbages 
sown in them, and the half hardy vegetables, such 
as Beets, Carrots, Turnips, ete., sown in the open 
ground, and the early sorts of Potatoes planted. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Evergreens are now appreciated, and the present 
is the season to discover where they may be intro- 
duced into the grounds to the best advantage. 

Rhododendrons, Hollies, and other of the broad- 
leaved evergreens may be made to contribute large- 
ly to the cheerful winter aspect of the grounds, and 
some of them, such as the Kalmias and Rhododen- 
drons, serve the double pu ‘pose of making them 
gay with their flowers in spring and summer. 


Shrubs and Trees of all kinds must not: be broken 
or bent out of shape by heavy loads of snow. 
Hedges may have their winter pruning in mild 
weather and in southern localities, 
Box Edgings may be laid, sing rooted plants only. 
ge 
Green and ifot-Houses, 


An ayerage temperature of 50° in the green-house, 
with a rise and fall of som 15° for the extremes of 
mid-day and night, will do for general collections. 

Camellias and Azaleas now in bloom need liberal 
watering; those done flowering prune into shape. 

Hyacinths and other bulbs may be brought into 
a warm place to keep up a bloom, and as soon as 
the flower fades, cut away the stalk. 

Propagation of Verbenas, Heliotropes and other 
summer bedding stuff, may be carried on. 

Seeds of Pansies, Stocks, Petunias, ete., are to be 
sown to furnish plants for spring flowering. 

Oranges and Lemons are to be kept in a cool part 
of the house and only sparingly watered. 

Frozen Plants in dwellings are often killed by 
kindness. Thaw them always in a cool room. 

Insects need to be kept under from the start. To- 
bacco smoke, and the use of the thumb and finger, 
are generally sufficient remedies in small collections. 


— 
Apiary in Jan.— Prepared by M. Quinby. 


There are some people who are totally indifferent 
to the comfort of steeck of all kinds; others who 
give every care to provide comfortable shelter for 
their cattle, but nevertheless leave their bees. ex- 
posed all winter. We judge this comes from ignor- 
ance of what todo rather than from willful neglect. 
If bees are allowed to remain on their summer 
stands, shelter from prevailing winds. Where few 
bees are kept, when swarms are hived, they should 
be placed in the'lce of the buildings, or tight fences, 
or of an evergreen hedve. If in a Southern expos- 
ure, keep the sun off their hives, that the bees may 
not be too much excited by its deceptive warmth. 
It is better they should only fly when the tempera- 
ture in the shade tempts them out. In the com- 
mon box hive, a three-quarter inch hole, one third 
of the hight of the hive, from the top in front, if the 
combs run from front to rear, if not, at the side, is 
an advantage. If the entrance at the bottom is 
stopped by dead bees or snow, they have the upper 
hole free. They use this, and give themselves no 
concern about cleaning house in cold days, but fly 
in and out at this upper entrance. They enter at 
once in the cluster, for you ean always see them 
clustered close to this entrance, and below it, except 
in extreme cold. This is preferable to having to 
crawl up a long cold side, and saves many lives. 
Covering hives with straw answers well. Further 
south, where the winters are open, and bees ean fly 
oceasionally this month and next, it may be as well 
to leave them ont, but a decided advantage is found 
further north, by wintering in a dry cellar, or a 
properly constructed pit. A uniform and dry at- 
mosphere, a few degrees above freezing, is the end 
desired for safety, and for economy of stores. 

Although bees lose less in numbers when win- 
tered in a cellar, they begin to breed earlier when 
left out, which makes the latter course preferable 
for latitudes not subject to extreme and long con- 
tinued cold. As this paper is read from Canada to 
Florida, we can best serve the interests of its read- 
ers by advising them to experiment cautiously, and 
find out what is best for their locality, not incurring 
risk by putting all their eggs into one basket. 
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READ THIS! 


We are this year going to give. for the subscription 
money asked, a wonderful amount of good, reliable infor- 
mation, beautiful and insiru tive engravings, pleasant 
and useful reading not only fo: the Farm and Garden, but 
for the Tlousehold—Ladies d Children—so that the 
paper will be desirable for @// lasses. in Cities and Vil- 
lages as well asin the country. (Mr. Judd has arrived 
home much improved in health nd vigor, and will begin 
to aid us by next month, devoting his time and atten- 
tion mainly to the Agriculturist. The Wusiness de- 
partments are now so fully manned by others, that he 
will have far more time to devote to the reading columns 


of the paper than has been the case for some years past.) 


All the snbscription money reecived, and considera- 
ble extra from advertising receipts. will be expended on 
the paper; our readers will get back more than they pay, 

The subscription list is already so enormously large. 
and the expense of editing, engravings, type-setting 
so many, that we 


electrotyping, ete., is divided among 


are able to give a great deal for the money. [ Every 
added subscriber merely requires printing paper. fold- 
ing, and mailing; so each addition benefits all others. 

The larger the list of readers the more valuable the 
advertising space (which is kept /méted to the last quarter 
of the paper). So after setting aside from the advertising 
receipts a portion towards getting up 2 good paper, 
another moderate portion for their own labor and profit. 
the Publishers devote the rest to paying those who use 
time and exertion in extending the subscription list, and 
this amounts toavery liberal sum....Experience has 
proved that the best way of paying canvassers is to offer 
premiums, open to all alike.——We select good articles, 
such as appear to be most generally wanted, and by buying 
them direct of the manufacturers, at first cost, and often 
by paying part in advertising, we are able to give much 
more liberal commissions for obtaining subscribers than 
we could give in money, while the articles furnished, all 
warranted first-ra/e, are worth to the recipients the regu- 


lar market price, cither for their own tse, or for sale, 


Many thousands of persons in «ll parts of the 
country have obtained from our office, needed or desirable 
articles, with little or no money expense ; and many others 
have canvassed as a business, received the premiums, 
and sold them, thus realizing very handsome pay for their 
work. A good many persons have thus cleared $3 to 


#10 a day, and some have made more than $20 a day! 


Our business books, if we had room, or were at 
liberty to publish names, would show wonderful results, 
obtained by many individuals during the past year. We 
could tell of Ladies, who have cleared over $1000 


each by the sale of premium articles secured from this 


Office; of Students, who have thus procured the 


| 


| 





means of educating themselves: of Teachers, who 


have doubled their salaries by a few evenings’ canvas- 
sing: of Postmasters, or their clerks. who have done 


the same; of Clurehes and Schools supplied with 


musical instruments by the united efforts of a few of | 


the members: of Pastors, supplicd with desirable ar- 
ticles by their own exertions, or those of their parishion- 
ers: of multitudes of Families supplied, without cost, 
with Sewing Machines. Clothes Wringers. Washing Ma- 
chines, ete.: of many Gardens, planted with good vege- 
tables and beantifal flower seeds obtained from our pre- 
vold and silver Wateh= 


minms : of dozens of excellent 


es, sent out warranted: of numerous Farm Sbops, 
and young Wiechanies, supplied with chests of the 
best Tools 5 of very many tables adorned by our superb 
Tea Setts, Castors, ctc.: of hundreds of first qual- 
ity Gold Penss of Orchards. set with ow Nursery 
Stock premium; of large numbers of superior Guns 
of different sorts: of Barometers and JJathematica 
Tnstrimments ; of Mowing Machines, Pos, and the 
like, obtained for lists of subscribers ; of (housands of 
useful Books and Volumes, all sent free to our work- 
ing friends: of a great number of Boys and Girls, 
who are the happy owners of a good Dictionary, or other 


useful article. earned all by their own canvassing efforts, 


Plenty of all these good things remain 
for YOU, and all others desiring them, which the Puab- 
lishers will be happy to distribute to those who will simply 
take the little time and trouble required to collect lists of 
names. Look over what follows: See the list of articles ; 
send for the full description, if you have it not: choose 
the articles most desired, and they can soon be obtained 
without money cost.—(See October Agriculturést for de- 
scription of articles. or send for a printed Preminm 


List. which will be forwarded free to all applicants.) 


It is Easicr than you would suppose, to 
get up apremium list! Hundreds have written thus, after 
a little experience. Take a copy of the paper, show what 
it is. how much it gives ina year for less than half 2 cent 
a day, or less than three cents a week, and few will fail 
to make so good an investment. They will thus be 
benefited, and you will soon have names enough to secure 


the premium for your trouble.—TRY JIT!.....To-day. 


If from any cause one fails to get the larger pre- 


mium desired, the names can be used fora smaller one. 


As fast as obtained send us the names, that each 
subscriber may begin to receive the paper, and when done 
canvassing, choose the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. Send the exact money with each list. and be 
sure to mark each list ** For Premiums,” if it is so de- 
signed, that you may be properly credited in our pre- 


mium record book, 


(NOTE THE FOLLOWING 

Sundries :—Specimen numbers, Show-bills, eic., fur- 
nished free, on application, but sparingly, as they are 
costly.... NOW, in this winter season, is the best canvas- 
sing period, but three or four months can be taken to ex- 
tend clubs begun now....Premium Clubs may contain 
names from different post-offices, if all are sent by one 
person, ...Old and new subscribers are counted, but part 
should be new subscribers....In the Table the regular 
cash price of each article is given ; and in the next column 
the number of names required at $1.50 each; and in the 
last column the number required at the lowest club price 
(of $1 a year, fortwenty or more names.)....Any one get- 


ting up aclub at $1 or $1.25 each, can, if preferred, add 











money enough, to bring the names into the $1.50 column, 

‘emit in drafts or checks on New-York City banks, 
payable to the order of the Publishers ; or in Post-oftice 
money orders ; or in registered letters, if money must be 


sent....See the Basket item about “Jost letters,” ete. 

























Table of Premiums and Terms,  ~ < pin ag 
For Volume 27—(1868). = EM ened 
= required 
Open to all--No Competition. SP) at sat 
ra 4 
No. Namesof Premium Artictes. aes $1.50] $1. 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds).$5 00) 13{ $2 
2—F lower Seeds For a Family (100 kinds) E 00 13 | 3? 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds Ea sired). )» 00 30 | 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (1: of No. 1).. 800, 27) 9 
5—Concord Grape Vines 100 o NaI 9 19] 63 
6—Japan Lilies (WZ Bulbs)...... 15} 45 
T—Sewing Machine (Grorer & Baker). 60) 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.). 67) 206 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) 86 | 320 
1O—Sering Machine (Flovence).. 0) 270 
1i—Sering Machine (Willcox & Ws 60 240 
12—Serring Machine (Finkle & Lyon) 67 270 
13—Seivring Machiie (Wheeler & Wilson). 60) 240 
14—Washing Machine (Doty’s) 21 Ww 
15—Clothes  Wringer (Best— Universal)... 18| && 
16—Tea Set Hart's best Silver Plated)... 66) 25 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. doo.. 44| 140 
18 —Ice or Water Pitcher (do, do.).. 271 9 
19—One Dozen Téa Spoons (do. dow.. 1] 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do... 19] 65 
24—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.).... 19 ho 


2:2—Tea Knivesand Forks( Patterson Bros.) 
3—Table Knives and Forks (do, do... 
4—Carring Knife and Fork (da, do... 
5—Musical Bow (Shell Case) . 
6—Melodeon, ‘toe tare(G@. APrince &C 
F—Melodeon, 5-octare (do. G0). is. 
s8—Colibri Pi ino (har low, Doe her & Co. 
9—Piano, Splendid %-oct.( Steinway &Sons 
O—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful)... 
a Silver’ Watch (Valuable Tinie- Keeper) 


yitwwi 


rm 








—Double Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond) 00. 46) 150 

3 —Repeatiig Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 67] 270 
4—Spencer *sBreech-loading Rifle( Hunting) f "0| 2% 
5—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)......00066 5 S44 5 , 190 
6—Case of Mathematical Instrrunents 18} 55 
7—Case of Mathematical Instruments. ....31 >] 5 
S— Gold Pen, Sil.Case,.E Warren & Spadone ySi50 11 Hay 
9—Gold Pen ana Silver Case, F, (do. do.). m™ 14} 2 
—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial... 19 5 


1—Barometer (Woodruf's Mercury ial)... 
2—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. § 

43—Allen'’s Patent Cylinder Plow, ele, 
4—Pump and Sprinkler (Page x) 
45—Fanily Scales (Fairbanks & Coo... 
46—Building Blocks (Crandal),, : 

ae Pocket Lanterns, One Doren, 
S—American Cyclopedia (Apple ton’s) .... 
49— WorcestersGreat Litlustvated Dic tionary 
50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. 


or Dope were was dae oe 








n2—Any Three do. do, do | 
53—Any Four do. do. do. = 
94—Any Fire do. do. do, | 
5a—Any Six do. do, do. \ x 
5 —Any Seren do, do, do. Vz 
5F—Any Hight do. do. * do. | 
5S—Any Nine do. oy do. z3 
59—Any Ten do. do, Iw 
60—Vols. XV7 to XXVY ” do. J 
61—Any Back Volume Agriculturist | 
62—Any Tivo Back Volumes €O. | ons 
63--Any Three do. — do. do. == 
4—Any Four do. , do, do, $8 
tle 4 Fire do. ° do. do. | Ss 
66—Any Six do, do, do, Ns 
67—Any Seren do da do, | BN 
68—Any Hight do. do. do. | ze 
69—Any Nine do. do, do. a 
JO—Any Ten do. do, do, a 
zi—Vols. XVI to XXVI do. 
7:2—Downing'’s Landse ape Garden'y ) > 
Smaps od & Miller's Architect.\ ~ 
ze—4 $10 Library (Your Choice)... =. 
75—A $15 Library do. -| 33 
76—A $20 Library do. | $2 
77—A $25 Library (0. me ee 
gs—A $30 Library do, ot es 
TY—A $35 Library do. BY 
80—1 40 Library do. | es 
81—A $45 Library do. = S 
82—A $50 Library do. ‘at ae 
83—A $60 Library doa. .| en 
84—A $75 Library = S 
g - $100 Library 


—A — of Good Books (See Ter ms 


Only good articles.—We are careful not 
to place upon our list anything for a Preminm which is not 
the best, and, in ql respects, what és claimed Jor it. All, 
therefore, who secure premiums, inay be sure that they are 
not running the visk of getling poor or indifferent goods, 
ve No charge is made for packing or bowing any of the 
artides in our Premium List. The forty-four Premiums, 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, ad yrom 36 to 39, and Srom 50 to 
86 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories, 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects .than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixtecnth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers a3 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each 
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1868.) 
ume.——They are profusely Illustrated, th iiaiiaiiiiia : : r - - 
eseio Gow. ce deme cena Comments Matters—Market Prices. New York Live Stock Markets.— 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand WEEK ENDING. Deeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to ten | + ec Sven iad gaan veeeees By 2 4 7 nee 
5 ‘ oer 7 : : ve “ ae usir 62 cece 7 28,608 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- December 5 ; ci VOT 44 4 36732 
XXVI, inclusive. Tor ordinary use, the sets of numbers fully prepared specially for the American <Agriculturist, December 9... ..sessc.008 403 86 819 27,56 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of | show at a glance the transactions for the month ending Totalin four Weeks. ...29,080 981 3,598 130,461 114,756 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums.—In | Dec. 16, 1867, and also forthe preceding month: | Average per Week...... 5020 " 897 92,615 28,689 
Nos. 61 to Tl we offer the bound volumes also. 1. TRANSACTIONS AT’ THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. do. do, last Month.... 6583 TL 1,219 30,838 83,851 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley. Oats. psd do. a th 6,544 = pee pipes 
re em 9 a Se aetna Average ' We 66. 9. +200 20, A 
Nes.71t0 85—GOOD LIBRARIES, | 23 daystiism’th4116,000 1,869,000 1,057,000 94,000 571,000 1,318,000 | “PGs PCT Ties 118 11500 16,091 11/038 


we offer a choice of Books for 
The per- 


—Ia these premiums, 
tio Farm, Garden, and Household. 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 7f to 85, may 

lect any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paéd Bivaoh to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as We may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums; every one 
knows the value of Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, sect them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
hep their hands. Auy good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning. 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 4 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him. Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. [#7 This is a good opportunity for the Farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get an Agri- 
cultural Library for general use, as others have done. 


‘good books, 





No. 86—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for cach subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for cach name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. Thés offer és only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by maz! op EXPVESS, PVé cepa ad by vs. 


—_——---—~<-« 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


(For sale at the office of the Agricutturist, or they will ba 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, [a7 .1/2 


at @ Boe ee 








these are included in our Premiums, Nos. it to 86, abore.J 
Allen's (L. F. Rural Architecture .............. ‘cece RCO 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book. .................+- 1 50 
American A; = Po ultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth re 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. soy, 
Am, Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, each pa.! oO 
Aitierican: Bird PARC. 6. ois ic.sn iss 200. +. -ssiecseesvetess 30 
American Pomology—Apple s—Ly Dr. John A. Warder. 3 Oo 
American Rose Culturist............-.cccecersceeeceeees 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.... wo 
Architecture, hy C Rie ceile Miller... ....s.cccceseeees () 

Barry's Fruit Garden...... ative ee ease 1% 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier.........0.0..00--csccccceseress x0 





Bommer’s Method of Making Manure..... 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy..... 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 


















Buist’s Family ae hen Gardener. Ov 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower "s Guide... : 3 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. . 5 
S ole’s (S. W.) American F Plt BOOKs...+.0.5- +2 : - 1 
Cole’s Veterinarian... .........cccecrcseccecccssceceweenes 8 
Copeland's Country Life..,.......- ; svo,, Cloth,.. 5 00 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)... 2.2... ..e0eese eres 150 
Dadd's (Geo. II.) Modern Horse Doctor........- eaanis 6 Oe 
Dadd's American C  ioheeutan aGbe ene guna weens ; 59 
~~ 





Dana’s Muck M: unual. .. * - 
Dog and Gun (Hooper paper ° SOc... .cloth.. 69 
Downing’s Landscape Garde ning (new FE dition)........ 6 50 
Draining for Protit 1 Health, by G. E. pedenierec Jr.. 160 








Eastwood on Cranberry........sscseccecccesaces sees sais taee 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide. ..-....... ee eee 1 590 
BUMS COIL Ds «oo «oss clase se nen cn s sever cswnmeeee ese ssiosiene 50 
Vield’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture...............e0ceeees 1 25 
ja rench’s Farm Drainage.........-- 1 50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, ‘(Revised 150 
Fuller’s Str: wwberry Culturist.........-- pkienabye aid alastaavsary ‘ 
PUMPS BIA FPUIG CUUTISG 0560 ccccscscsecececscvsces 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson... 
Gregory ON Squashes...cecceeree a ere pape Y, 
Guenon on Milch CowS........000 scccescececsesecesses 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in2 Vols. Eac h 


Herbert’s Hints to Ilorsekeepers.. 





















PRO CUNO C oe cic cacsserrdenn ‘ 
Jolinston’s Agricultural Che mistry : 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 50 
Leuchar’s How to uild ILot-Houses. oaeees ‘ 50 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.......--.2006- a rb 
Mohr on the Grape Vine.. : 1 00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview,..... 1 3 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. ........-... 606 “3 
Onion Culture........2::ssessess »0 
—— Farm of Four Acres (hound) 60c 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture.........eeeee- 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson 
Pedder’s Land Mcasurer.......e.seeeeeeeeeees 
Guindy 3 Mysterics of Bee Keeping (NEW) 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry........-0+++ 


itand: ll’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
ill Miniature Fruit Garden.. 
Richardson on the Dog, paper: 30e.. 
Saunders’ Domestic Por iltry (NEW ips ap 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book 
Skillful Honsewife ........-.ceee ee eee eee eee ees 
Stewart’s (John) Sti ible Book 
‘Thompson's Food of Animals. 
Tobacco Cuiture.... 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young ¥ armer’s Manual., 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens........ +0 
Youatt and Spooner on the HOTS... se e000 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.. 
Youatt on the HOg...-+-++-++. 
Youatt ou Sheep.,... 
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' Rave been held with more confidence.... 





26 days last n1’th503,000 3,598,000 2191) 000 377,000 1,168,000 2,719,000 


Wheat, Corn, Tye. Oats, Barley. 


39,000 1,661,000 158,000 1,647,000 724.900 
4000 2,520 “000 189,000 817,000 2,818,500 


SALES, Fiour, 
23 days this m'th,525,000 1 
26 days last m’th,376,000 3,31 






Be Comparison with same period at this tine last year. 
tKCEIPTS. KFiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


116.000 1,869,000 1,057,000 94,000 571,000 1,348,000 


23 days 1867... 
: 17,000 2,109,000 2,184,000 431,090 2,217,090 1,752,000 


25 days 1866.... 
Oats, Burley. 
0) 724,000 
$01,000 


Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. 
5,000 1,539,000 1,661,000 153,000 1,647 
4,000 1, 012,000 2,595,000 179, 000 1,516,000 


1 fo Dee. 14 


SALES, 
23 days 1867. .32 
25 days 1866, .21 





De Exports from New York, Jaa. 























Flour. Wheat. Corin hye, Oats. Barley, 

. 834,595 4,376,340 F587,816 417,995 118,345 886,863 
267,170 440,124 10,865,180 226,688 1,095,571 1,153,880 | 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York; | 
1867. Wheat, Cern, Rye, darley, Oats, Malt, | 
bush. bash, bush. Dush. bush. bush. | 
Dee, A > 1,053,094 yd 392,815 3,199,563 | 
Nov. a 941,129 2,954,706 3h, 543 361 05: 2916752 > | 
Oct, 15. ...167, B08 967,661 7.300 3 890,897 MI | 

Sept. 10. 5,120,532 35 a 74 500 135,737 

Aug. 13... 91.14 MW 82,18: 200,349 48,632 
July 5 206,763 34 | 
June i 917,795 117,257 69,615 319,865 11 | 
May 15.. 261,092 186804 145, 608,194 16,461 | 
de Receipis of Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, | 
May 1st to Novenber 30th: | 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, | 
bbls. Dush. bush. bush. bush, bush | 

i+ oe 800 8.853409 15,569,500 862,900 5,562,700 $,331,800 
1356... 399,900 5,821,400 21,196;100 1,307,800. 6,004,800 9,581,600 | 
Gold has been as low as 133, since ourlast. It closed | 


on Saturday, Dec. 14th, at 13314....Breadstuffs have been 
in moderate demand, during the month, The sudden 
closing of the State canals, and the detention therein of 
unusually heavy amounts of produce, have materially re- 
stricted our winter supplies, giving holders of available 
lots the advantage as regards price, in the local market. 
But the light offerings and the advanced rates claimed, 

lhave checked the home and export trade in both flour 
and grain. Exportorders generally run below the earlier 

figures here, and can be executed with difficulty. Toward 
the close, holders were firm in their views, and buyers 
were more disposed to operate....Cotton has been quite 
freely offered and purchased, since our last, at reduced 
quotations, closing however, with more steadiness.... 
Wot has attracted more attention from manufacturers, 
az well as from the trade, and desirable lots of domestics 
Hay has been 
less plenty and more sought after at an advance....Pro- 
visions have been in light demand, generally at irregular 
rates....Seeds and Tobacco have been quite dull at about 
previous prices. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 
Noy. 18. Dee. 16. 





Prick OF GOLD Rea 


133)4 
$8 25 @11 00 


FLour—super to FE xtra State $830 @10 30 

Super to Extra Southern,... 965 @15 7% 970 @15 50 
Extra Western.........0.0000- 92% @1550 975 @15 50 
OSCR GOHRCROC 6. o6cscceccccss 1040 @1550 1100 @13 25 
Superfine Western........... 839 @920 823 @92 


0 @91h 750 @ 


Ryr Frovr. 
@ 715 600 @ 


Corn MEAT... 





le) 
wwe 














> 
Wuaeat—All kinds of White %S @ 3805 2909 @32 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 215 @ 275 220 @285 
Corn—Yellow ......... . 137 @140 129 @140 
Mixed. Paes 135 @ 136% 137 @1424% 
OaTs— Weste rn. P % @ %W% 81 @ 86% 
= ibaa Rickie. ceeae wae 73 @ %9 8s @ — 
tYE.. ale veletisials . 16 @17 170 @ 180 
RRM ccxd caaesliG@telissescwa's 1 2¥@ 1 614 150 @1 90 
Hay—Bale # 100 B.. 80 @ 150 9 @ 150 
OOK G iccansaawausces e 9 @150 1009 @ 156 
STRAW, @.100 B........-ceeee- 0 @ % 6 @ 8 
Corron—Middlit me eae w¥a@ 19% 4%@ 16% 
Hops—Crop of 1866, ® B 3 @ 6 20°@ 6 
FeaTupus —Live ¢ Geese, #1 tb. % @ 8% 909 @ 9 
SeED—Clover, # . W4@ 12% 11] @ 124% 
Timothy, # bushel... cree 200 C2 250 @2% 
Flax, # bushel....... peeeeness C0 Ga 237 @ 250 
Suear—Brown, # .........- WK%e@ 13% W%’@ 131% 
MOoLaA - uba, #gal.... 34.@ 50 3 @ RP 
CoFFE Iio,(Gold price Kea 18 2 @ 7 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &¢., @ i. G@ B 6 @ % 
Seed Leaf, # 8Kyq@ OS 34% 65 
Ww ooL—Domestie Flee ce, ¥ b. 85 @ 60 5 @ 62 
Domestic, pulled, # Bia. 3:@ 2 27 @ R 
California. unwashed,........ 16 @ 28 16 @ 28 


U%@ 11% 


4 10Y%@ 
@59 00 «59 00 


TALLOW, @ Ib ae 
@56 00 








Om CaAKE—?# ton:.... ae . 51 00 
PorK—Mess, @ barrel... 2095 @2110° 22 @2135 
Prime, @ barrel .18%5 @1925 1800 @18 25 
BEEF--Plain mes: 1400 @1900 1200 @18 00 
LARD, in barrels, ti LK@ 139% R2Y@ 13% 
Burrer—W estern, # Bi ais 18 @ 389 8° @ 4 
State, FP DW......reccereeeees ; ob 50 39 @ «48 
CHEESE.. eer § @ 16% 8 @ 16% 
Braxs—? bushel. . 250 @450 2530 @ 450 
PeAs—Canada; # bushel. i140 @15h0 140 @1 41 
Kaas—Fresh, # dozen....... » @ 35 3 @ 39 
Povu.trry—Fowls, hash Miane << 16 @ 18 10 @ 22 
Turkeys, @%.........---00+ oe 2 @ B 145 @ 16 
PoraTors—¥# Dbl. peatecinan 223 @37 350 @ 450 
APPLES—#® barrel.......+-+0++ 25 350 @500 


5 @ 42 
CRANBERRIES, @ barrel...... 1000 @1100 890 @10 09 











do, do, do, 1864 145 1,511 15,315 12,6706 








do. do. do, 1863.. Py 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1866........ 298, 880 4,885 62,420 1 1010, 000 672,000 
Total in 1865........ 211 6,161 Ti,991 573,197 
Total in 1864........ 609 7.603 660,270 





35,705 


7 
Total in 1863....... “364091 6,170 a19316 1,101,617 
Beef Cattic, — Witha decreased supply and some- 
what improved qualiiy in beef cattle, prices have looked 
up decidedly, though they have been considerably affect- 
ed by the large numbers of sheep and of poultry that have 
come to market. At the date of our last report there had 
been an advance of fully 1 ¢. per 1, over prevalent prices 
during the preceeding three weeks. We quote extra 
beeves 17@18 cis. per th, estimated dressed we igh’ mé 
dium quality 143{@151%4 cis., poorest 11@12 cts. , the aver- 
age of sales hebaee sen 1544 cts. This ad ae was on 
account of the cold weather, ‘which has since continued, 
and been accompanied hy storms w’ ‘nich have seriously 
interfered with the trans sports att on of stock, so that we 
cannot anticipate an oversto”’ged market, or lower prices 
for the present. .- Miilek, Cows,—The supply is hard- 
ly equal to the de man, and prices for good cows haye 
advanced to $1000 $110 ; poor to fair ones bring all the 
way from $50@ $60 to $00... Calwes.—Well fatted veals 
sell now at aa advance over pre vious weeks, bringing 13 
cts., only moderately good ones selling at 10 cts. per bb, 
live weight. WHog-dressed, that is dressed with the 
#kins on, and heads, feet, and entrails removed, sell, if fat, 
at 16@18 cts. per h....Sheep.—The great supply which 
oppressed the market has in a manner been relieved, and 
with the cold weather, prices have advanced, We quote 
prime sheep 6@61% etn, per th, live weight; inferior 44%@ 
51, cts., lambs being just about 1c. per tb higher 
Swine.—We quote the prices of the last week of our 
report as follows: Prime hogs 79,@734,—common 74%@ 
',—the market being quite active, 


ret @ ee ee 





Containing a great variety of pt éncluding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into snedller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Premiums for Everybody.—Atten- 
tion is called to the Publishers’ announcement on page 4, 
which it will be worth while to read through. Several 
persons in eyery town may cach easily collect a club of 
subscribers, and obtain in return a choice of the very de- 
sirable articles offered as premiums. A few hours may 
be profitably used in collecting a list of names by any 
person disposed to try it. This is a good season for such 
work, and it may be continued for several months, as the 
premium lists will be open until May at least, and all the 
names sent in by any person, marked “for a preminm 
list,”’ will be counted, whenever he or she is ready to call 
for the premium. About ten thousand persons have al- 
ready received our good premium articles, and almost 
always with great satisfaction. Let all our friends take 
hold this year, and thus benefit themselves as well as 
those whom they induce to become readers, 





Lost Papers—Mail-Car Burned.— 
By the burning of a railroad car at Jersey City, a number 
of papers in our Western mail, for last month, were 
destroyed. We cannot, of course, know who of our sub- 
scribers have thus been disappointed until we hear from 
them; but we will send the paper again to those who 
inform us that their December number is missing. 





Lost Letters—Lost Momey.—Tilc P. 
M. General’s Annual Report presents some striking facts 
in regard to the carelessness of people generally in direct - 
ing their letters. During the past year there were sold 
371,599,605 postage stamps and 61,228,900 stamped enve- 
lopes, or, in all, 432,828,505, which is about the number of 
letters sent through the mails. But 4,306,508, or one in 
every 105, of these letters reached the Dead Letter Office, 
and generally because the writers directed them wrong- 
ly or illegibly. About 1,000,000 of the dead letters were 
without any signature. Add to these the number that 
reached their proper destination, but which were defec- 
tive in date or signature, and we may safely estimate that 
at least one letter in every seventy-five is defective either in 
the direction, date, or signature, or in the sealing! Is it 
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any wonder, Uien, tual there are so wiany complaints of 
lusses by mail? And is it not evident that in 99 cases in 
100 the fault is with the writers 2? Yet some people com- 
plain if publishers and others do not assume all losses of 
money said to have been properly inailed to them, No- 
body is willing to believe that “e could have made any 
mistake, yet somebody miust make these millions of mis- 
takes, and the responsibility Jang them is pretty well distrib- 
uted amon? all classes. e have heard parties assert 
that on such aud such day: wines positively mailed us sub- 
scription money “all right,’ when we had in possession 
the very Ictiers referred to, and they had no signature 
or other marks to show where they came from. We think 
our correspondents must be unusually accurate, how- 
ever, for of the more than 100,000 letters annually sent to 
us, there cannot be anywhere near 1,333 defeciive ones ; 
yet there are some, fer the lesson to be learned from the 
above notes, by every onc, is: Be very careful, 1st, to di- 
rect every Ictter fully and plain/y: 2nd, to sign it; 3d, to 
give it the proper date, with, 4th, your own Post-Ollice, 
County, and State, and, 5th, seal it strongly after every- 
thing to be enclosed is sure a put in! Write matters re- 
lating to business, and to the editors, on separate pieces 
of paper, with name, date, and place on each paper... .Just 
a8 We Close this, a well written letter comes in from Ohio, 
part of it to one person, and part to us ina postscript to the 
other letter, Ithas money enclosed, about which noth- 
ing is said; and there és no signature to show from whom it 
comes. What shall we do with it—and with others like it? 


_— 


The American Horticultural An- 
nual for 1868.—This record of the year just passed 
is now ready, and will be found full of useful references 
in all departments of horticulture. Besides being a com- 
pendium of the new fruits, flowers, vegetables, etc., pub- 
lished during the year, it contains original articles of 
permanent value, by well known writers on horticultural 
subjects. The editor has had the collaboration of the 
Hou. M. P. Wilder, Dr. J. A. Warder, Peter Henderson, 
Saml. B. Parsons, J. J. HW. Gregory, Josiah Hoopes, 
Geo. W. Campbell, James Vick, F. R. Elliott, A. 8. Ful- 
ler, Thomas Meehan, and others. An Almanac, a care- 
fully prepared Calendar for cach month, several handy 
tables, lists of publications and of nurserymen, are to be 
found in its varied contents. The illustrations are of 
great beauty, aud are all prepared expressly for the work, 
which we trust will prove as acceptable and popular a 
hand-book as its predecessor. 


Eiumbuges.—Happily for own comfort and 
convenience, we are, this month, relieved from the 
necessity of making a long list of exposures of Humbugs, 
though, we fear, the respite will be a short one, and that 
we shall have to continue to sweepat the Augean stables, 
The subject cannot be dropped until the vile race of 
-windlers is exterminated or starved out by the thorough 
diffusion of knowledge of their operations and subterfuges, 
We have the usual supply of letters concerning the opera- 
tions of the swindling gentry, but they happen to be sim- 
ilar to the operations we have recently exposed. And, 
then, aspecial relief to our labors just now is found in 
the help from Congress and the Tribune, both having 
come to our aid. Hon. Mr. Van Wyck offered and se- 
cured the passage of a resolution in Congress, demanding 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, why he ex- 
empted from the special lottery tax the scheme known as 
the ** Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers.” Mr. Van 
Wyck stated that the farm, offered as a $60,000 prize, was 
in his district, and was not worth $6000. He said, he 
understood that the diamonds offered were worthless 
stones, and he blamed the P. M. General for having re- 
quested all postmasters to aid the enterprise. The Trib- 
une, which has, in times past, published so many adver- 
tisements of various parties, whom we have denounced, 
has recently given the Humbugs some hard knocks. 
With these efficient helpers in the work, we are quite glad 
to take a month’s respite. We simply add here, beware 
of certain new newspaper enterprises just now. There 
are quite a number of these started, under various names, 
nud with great pretensions and “* enormous ci:culation,”’ 
but really to further swindling enterprises. Some pre- 
tend to send by mail $100 bills in copies of the paper, 


-which is both unlawful and improbable; some, like the 
— of Plenty,’ show their character on their face. 





An Excellent Ointment for chapped 
Jips, and hands, fyr dry sores, for burns, for sore nose, for 
‘softening corns on the fuet, for piles, in short for any 
slincased surface where a soft protecting coating is re- 
‘quired, is what is called ‘+ .Glycerine Ointment.” This can 
he. readily-prepared. by any, drugyist, by simply rubbing 
into what is termed ‘cold eream”’.a little glycerine—jus t 
cnowzh, to give. it, a, soft, lard-like consistency, More 


gixcerine can be addyd. in winter, than; in, symamer. oA 
dryp.ar tye ofoilof roses. stirred in, givesittapagreeable | 
: yume, At should be. kept well corked, ang be made freeh | 


| 
| 











every month or two. When the hands become chapped 
or roughened by cold weather, smear them with a little 
of the glycerine ointment at night, rubbing it in, and 
then wipe off all that will soil the clothing, and the 
skin will usually be scft and pliable in the morning. 


*Bascegage Smashers.’°—-Fo R. R. 
Seeameere,—A species of downright robbery is now 
practiced upon travelers on very many of the public con- 
veyances in this country. We assert as a fact from our own 
observation, that many men employed to handle baggage 
take a special delight in seeing how hard they can pitch 
atrunk about. We have sen them use extra exertions to 
give a large trunk a hard thump, and to see how far they 
could throw a lighter one—as if trying to earn the name of 
a“ baggaye-smasher,”’ instead of that of careful baggagee 
men. Let any of our R.R. Managers standwhere they will not 
themselves be seen, and note the handling of the luggage 
atastation. They will usually see the trunks thrown out, 
or in, without the least care to save them—the corner of 
one pitched with force into the side of another—in short, 
no care is used to spare them in any way, but everything 
done toinjure them that can be done. Probably forty 
thousand travelers’ trunks are daily handled upon our 
railroads, in the aggregate, and the unnecessary hard usage 
they receive amounts to 25 cents each, or $10,000 a day! 
Judging from our own past experience, if setting out upon 
a journey, in this country, we would willingly give 3 
cents a day in advance, to have our trunks handled with 
the same care that is exercised on the European railroads. 
IIere, 100 days’ traveling and stopping will thoroughly use 
up a $2 trunk, no matter how strongly made. After a 
six months’ tour in Europe, including 12,000 miles by 
railroad, with our baggage taken off and carried to sixty 
different hotels, and returned to the cars, the trunks came 
back in a condition suitable for another trip of equal 
length. In but few of the railroads was any charge made 
for carrying the baggaze. A traveling companion, who 
also brought his trunk in perfect condition to New York, 
had it jammed, broken, and the contents injured badly, 
in going barely 150 miles from the city. Will not 
our R. R. Managers do a great favor to the public, by 
looking into this matter—giving a word of caution to the 
careless or mischievous, and dismissing the incorrigible 
baggage-smashers 2 





Water-proof Leather Preserva- 
tive.—R. J. Smith, of Ulster Co., recommends the fol- 
lowing, which is said to have been in use among New 
England fishermen for 100 years, when it was published 
in an almanac for 1794. ** Take one pint boiled linseed 
oil, half a pound mutton suet, six ounces clean bees-wax, 
and four ounces rosin; melt and mix over a fire, and ap- 
ply while warm, but not hot enough to burn the leather. 
Lay it on plentifully with a brush, and warm it in.” 


The Milustrated Annual Register 
of Rural Affairs for 1868,.—This little annual, 
by John J. Thomas, is published by Luther Tucker & 
Son, Albany, N. Y., and contains the usual amount of in- 
teresting matter. The leading articles are upon the 
Rotation of Crops, Small Fruit Culture upon the Hudson, 
Shrubs and Shrubberies, etc. This is the fourteenth 
annual volume, and the whole set, neatly bound, forms a 
valuable addition to any agricultural library, whether 
public or private. Price by mail, 30 cents. 





The Practical Entomologist.—This 
periodical, which was too good for the price, stopped 
at the close of its second volume. The American Ento- 
mological Society, by whom it was published, lost money 
in the attempt to disseminate a popular knowledge of 
insects, but they doubtless did much good in the publi- 
cation of even two volumes. These are full of interesting 
and practical matter, relating to insects, written in an 
attractive and popular style. The two volumes have been 
bound in one, and are sold (by mail) at $2.25. They may 
be had of E. T. Cresson, 518 South 13th Street, Philadel- 
phia, or by sending to the office of the Agriculturist. 

Dwarf Pear Trees.—‘New Subscriber,” 
Manstield, O. If we infer rightly, from your letter, your 
question is with reference to fruit for market. If so, we 
should plant trees on pear roots, by all means.—Answers 
to the remaining questions require too much space fora 
basket item; will try to reply to them in a general article 
on the subject. 





Criticism.—“ Subscriber.” We cannot un- 
dertake to keep other journals from publishing nonsense, 
It is only when their teachings are positively injurious 
that it is worth while to criticise. We must therefore 
decline your article. ; 

Rose Leaves. — “Virginia Lady.” We 
calihot, te ll what causes the trouble—whether insects or 








fungus—from the ianiiiitins. Please send fresh leaves 
by mail, n2xt spring. 

Ferns and other Wild Pliants.— 

“LC. F. W.,” South Orange, N. J. Gray's Manual of 
Botany gives descriptions of all the wiid plants east of 
the Mississippi and north of Virginia. illustrations are 
given of the genera of the ferns. Tle queries relating to 
exotic ferns we will bear in mind. 


Muckleberry Tomiuto.—Last year a 
friend in California sent us some seeds under this name, 
stating that the fruit was used there to make pies, which 
resembled those made of huckleberries. This year the 
seed appears in the catalogues. Mr. .A. F. Knoblock 
writes from Louisiana that he has bought the seeds, and 
that the plants are the same as the Wild Nightshade, 
which the creoles call Wordle. The same was tried at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's gardens, at Chiswick 
(Eng.,) and is stated in the last Florist and Pomologist to 
be ‘one of the forms of the little, black fruited Solanwin 
nigrum.” This plant has a rather bad reputation, and we 
should rather not have our pies made frem its fruit, 
though cooking may destroy any poisonous properties, 





Medusas and Rotifers.,—‘‘J. M. 58.,” 
Jackson Hall, Pa. Medusas are jelly fishes that live in 
salt water. Rotifers are microscopic crustaceans. Tenny's 
Natural History will give a good general idca of these, 
and other Jess known forms of animal life. 





Wruit in Nebraska.—<A correspondent 
writes: ‘ There is beginning to be much interest in the 
subject of fruit growing all over the State. An agent for 
asingle nursery East, told me that he had, within two 
months time, obtained orders for $19,000 worth of fruit 
trees. Hardy grapes can be cultivated with success.” 


Fine Premiums for Griazpes.—T we 
Longworth Wine House offer a silver pitcher, waiter, and 
goblets of the value of $350, as a first premium, and second 
and third premiums of the value of $100 and $50. ‘* The 
first premium to be given to the best general wine grape 
of our whole country. The second premium to be given 
to the best variety of grapes for wine purposes in the 
State of Ohio, provided it is not awarded to the grape that 
receives the first premium, in which case it will be given 
to the second best wine grape in the country. The third 
premium is to be given to the best table grape, for gen- 
eral purposes, in the country. Our requirements are that 
the plants, when generally cultivated, shall be perfectly 
healthy, hardy, and productive, and the fruit shall pro- 
duce a wine of good quality as to flavor, strength, and 
quantity. The fruit shall be shown at the coming Fall 
Consolidated Exhibition of the American Wine Growers’ 
Association of Ohio, and Cincinnati Horticultural Socicty, 
in quantities of ten pounds or more, withsamples of the 
wines from the competitors for the first two premiums, if 
practicable.” The exhibition will take place at Cincin- 
nati, on September 23d, 1868. The silver ware has al- 
ready been made, expressly for this award, and is beanti- 
ful in design and workmanship. 

Are Plants Detrimental to the 
Health ?—Some time ago, the Journal of Botany, (En- 
glish,) published the statement that four assistants in the 
Kew Herbarium resigned on account of ill health, three 
of whom died, etc. This was copicd in various papers, 
with such additions and improvements that made it ap- 
ply to the Kew Gardens, and to plant culture generally. 
The article in its latest form is quite a bugbear, and has 
been sent us by a correspondent, who is evidently con- 
cerned at the statement that ** In all gardens the health of 
practical cultivators is exposed to a certain degree of 
risk.” So is the health of everybody everywhere. It may 
satisfy our friend ‘J’ to know that the story has just 
this foundation, Of the assistants in the Kew Zlerbaréune, 
not gardens, ** Two, unfortunately, succumbed to consti- 
tutional ailments; of these one, at least, was seriously ilt 
before he entered upon his duties; the other died in 
India; while a third was ‘tomahawked’? in Australia.” 





A String of Queries.—‘J. H. P.,” 
Geauga County, Ohio. Your letter is interesting, but 
another time have the kindness not to put such widely 
different subjects on one sheet. 1. One hundred and 
twenty-two and a half pounds of squashes to one vine is 
large, but it has been much exceeded. 2. The value of 
stable manure can be increased by composting with muck 
and leaves—do not use lime. 3. It is best to plow in the 
garden manure. 4. Fall setting, except in severe climates, 
is best for blackberries and raspberries, and then they 
should be cut back to a fewinches. 5, The lecturer who 
told you that small fruits did best on poor soil, didn’t 
know much about it. 6. Study any standard work on 
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grape culture. 7. The renewal system in strawberry cul- 
ture has its advocates, and in localities where labor is 
scarce, nay pay better than cultivation in separate hills. 








A California Grape Book.—“ Grape 
Culture ; or Why, Where, When, and How to Plant and 
Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture Wines, etc. Especial- 
ly adapted to the State of California, and to the United 
States Generally.” By T. Hart Hyatt, San Francisco. H. 
}. Bancroft & Company. A work of 264 pages, which 
discusses Grape Culture mainly as followed in California, 
but which will hardly be of much use elsewhere. It con- 
tuins many useful statistics and descriptions of the varic- 
ties cultivated on the Pacific Coast, and will, no doubt, 


he found useful in that remarkable grape region. 





Grape Cattings.—‘ Novice.” If you have 
ouly 10 or 12 single eyes, and the kind is rare, you had 
better get some expericaced propagator to start them for 





you. If asa ‘* Novice you wish to amuse yourself, you 
can try your eyes in a pot, in a hot-bed, the last of Febru- 
ary or early in March. Propagators differ as to the 
amount of wood left on the cutting, and the form of it. 
We cannot give the space now to describe them. A half 
an inch of wood above and below the bud will probably 
answer your purpose as well as any. 


Essays on Localities.--A surprising num- 
ber of very long, and often well written, articles come to 
us, particularly from the Southern States, praising a par- 
ticular township, in a particular State, as the earthly para- 
dise to which all people are invited to emigrate. Some 
of these articles are evidently written with an eye to 
Jand speculation, while others are of a disinterested 
character. Did we publish all the articles of this kind 
we should have little room for anything else. While 
such information is of use to us in ‘various ways, our 
friends who write very long articles must not be dis- 
appointed at not seeing them in print. 








Wruits from lowa.—N. B.” The speci- 
mens you send are the well known Ground Cherry, or 
Strawberry Tomato (Physalis viscosa). We have commend- 
ed it for many years as an agreeable fruit. 

A Bad Weed.—Hugh Miller, Mich. The 
specimen is Yanthium spinosum, the Thorny Clot-bur. 
it is an ugly customer, and we shall publish its portrait. 
We never knew it so far away from the sea-coast before. 


























Winat’s im a WVame 2—At the meeting of 
the American Pomolozical Society, the Beurré Diel was 
discussed ; a St. Louis paper reports it as the **Beau Ideal.” 

Vine Cranberries.—Mr. Orrin Cook has 
sent us very fine specimens from his cranberry meadow. 
We do not know but they might be excelled in size and 
beauty, but we never saw finer cranberries. 

Bene.—cC. H. C., Shelby, Mo. This is culti- 
vated for its leaves only. One or two of them, placed in 
atumbler of water, will in a short time form a thick mu- 
cilage, which is used in affections of the boweis, in place 
of gum arabic water and other drinks of the kind. 


Rabbits in the Orchard.—c. L. Jes- 
sop, Baltimore Co., Md. The use of blood to prevent 
rabbits cnawing trees, is a Western practice, and there it 
is found that one application answers for the winter. It 
is spattered upon the trees by means of a swab: one 
may be readily made of corn-husks, and tied to a stick, 

Shutters for Hot-beds and Frames, 
—In England, they make a light shutter, by tacking a 
straw mat to a frame, cover the mat with gas-tar, and then 
sprinkle on all the sawdust the tar will hold. Said to be 
very durable, and excellent as a protection against frost. 

Kittatinny Blackberry.—J. 8. Conk- 
lin, Ohio. The discussions at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society showed that this variety main- 
tained its reputation for productiveness and hardiness all 
over the country. Superior in flavor to all others, 





Beautiful Bezgonias.—For richness of 
foliage few plants exceed the Begonias. Some of the 
most beautiful of these we have ever seen are in a recent 
importation by Olm Bros., of Springfield, Mass. 





Work from Measure.—Much bungling 
in mechanical work of all kinds would be avoided if 
amateur mechanics would only first make an accurate 
working drawing. If one is to lay out a garden, whether 
for use or ornament, it is best to make a plan, drawn toa 
scale. It will save a great deal of time when the work is 





in progress, as there need be no stopping for consultation. 


All the head-work can be done these winter evenings, and 
when changes are to be made, they are much easier done 
on paper than on the ground. A large shect of stiff, 
smooth, brown paper will answer; draw the plan first 
with pencil, and when satisfactory, go over the lines with 
ink, aad put down the measurements in plain figures. 





Bad Luck with Poultry.—W. P. Page, 
of Knights Ferry, Colorado, is sadly in need of informa- 
tion about poultry ailments. We would be glad to pub- 
lish any information whichis to the point. He writes: 
**The past year I hatched over 800 turkeys, and shall raise 
twenty. Most of them lived till they were about four 
weeks old, and some a longer period, when they would 
refuse to eat, and die ina day or so. Their first food was 
corn meal, and as soon as they would eat it, wheat, which 
is the universal feed for poultry in Colorado, I had twen- 
ty-one hens and fifteen gobblers, which I neglected to 
dispose of in season, and kept over. Besides, a discase 
has broken out among my grown chickens and old hens, 
The tongue, roof of the mouth, and windpipe, became 
coated with a yellow, offensive substance. It eats into the 
tongue, fills up the windpipe, and causes suffocation. I 
lost one to-day, and found the windpipe was coated down 
three inches. Others are constantly gaping, the mouth 
is frothy, and they will live a week or more. I can dis- 
cover nothing the matter with them otherwise ; no run- 
ning at the nostrils, or froth in the eye. A few have their 
eyes swelled; it commences in one eye, and if they do 
not recover, spreads into both. I am located on a dry, 
sandy hill, with a free range of the whole country around. 
It is very hot in the summer, and I have no shade trees 
near. The water I have to bring and place in shallow 
vessels, which arrangement I do not like. I think water 
in a larger body would be better. In the winter and 
spring, a mining ditch of clear water runs near the honse.” 





6° Six-eLeaved Clover.’°—‘‘S. H. B.”’ We 
never noticed a plant in which all the leaves were divided 
into more than three parts. Yours with six leaves, all 
through, is a curious sport. 





Eradicating Iwy.— W. D. Arnold has : 
large quantity of Poison Ivy cn land he wishes to plow; 
the vine poisons him badly, aid he is afraid to grub it up. 
He asks if it cannot be killed by applying salt. Salt 
enough to kill the Ivy would keep the Jand useless fora 
long time. The poison affects but a very small proportion 
of people, and it would not be difficult to find workmen 
who are insensible to its action to grub the thing up. 

Kyanizing.—Andrew Bean, Cortlandt Co., 
N.Y. Kyanizing is, strictly, the use of a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate for the preservation of wood: this was 
the original process of Kyan. the inventor, but the name 
has since been used in speaking of the employment of 
other preparations. A solution of blue vitriol, (sulphate 
of copper.) one pound to three gallons of water, will an- 
swer for your hop-poles, but why not use coal, (or gas,) 
tar, which is cheap, casily applied, and effective ? 





Butter-working Churns..—George D. 
Fort, Burlington, (?). We have seen several butter-work- 
ing churns. Some are very good, like the * Julien,” but 
none work the butter thoroughly enough. They are 
convenient to get out most of the buttermilk, but after 
this, the butter should be removed, and worked over. 





Clotted or Bloody Milk.—Chester 
Palmer, of Lake Co., reports his practice as follows: 
‘Take a potato or two, and with a penknife bore out a 
hole in each, large enough to insert a piece of the root of 
bloodroot, which do, and feed to the cow. You will see 
a change for the better in 12 hours.” 





Dog Law in Tennessee.—They pro- 
pose in this State to exempt one dog to each family— 
enough, certainly, to make sheep scarce. We are curious 
to know how many pups constitute an outfit for an aver- 
age Tennessee family. Will some of our exchanges tell us? 





Mog Cholera—Tar as a Cure,—Tar 
has frequently been recommended as a cure for hog chol- 
era, which name is probably given to two or more dis- 
tinct diseases. Our correspondent, F. L. Walker, of 
Caswell Co., N. C., has such success, that we give his 
communication: “As soonas I find the hog is sick, I 
have it caught and thrown uponits back; and take a ball 
of tar, a little larger than a hickory nut, on the end of a 
small stick, and put it down the hog’s throat, and hold 
the hog until the tar is swallowed. I then cut off his tail 
or cut the ear, although I don’t know that the bleeding is 
an advantage, but think the tar is what effects the cure. 
I cured a good many very bad cases in this manner. Tar 
has been given by rubbing it on the corn, but in that 
way I don't think the hogs swallow enough of it.” 

















‘Tainted Meat Barrels.—Several per- 
sous have sent us their methods of cleansing meat barrels, 
from which we select the following, E. J. Cole, Iowa, 
washes the barrel first, and crushes a roll of brimstone 
two inches long, and puts it on a small fire, over which 
he inverts the barrel, Then bricks are placed under the 
cdge of the barrel. to give the necessary draft. The barrel 
is allowed to remain in this position until the brimstone 
is consumed. Another, at Correy, Pa., says: “ Fill the 
barrel with good hay, (herds grass is best,) pour on boil- 
ing water, cover tight, and let stand until cool. Repeat 
the operation if necessary.” “ G,.S.S.,"’ Lincoln, Del., 
recommends soaking them in boiling hot water and ashes, 
The vessels thus treated in scalding hogs are made sweet. 





Moths in Furs.—L. F. Whitaker. The 
eggs are hatched the same season they are laid, and there 
is no probability that any are now in the furs; the larva, 
or that form of the insect which does the mischief, may be 
seen if there. A careful baking, or shutting the furs in 
a tight box, first sprinkling with pure benzine, will kill it. 





Street Sweepings are an excellent fertil- 
izer, and ought to be a source of income to all city cor- 
porations. In Paris, they are sold for $600,000, annually, 
in gold. In New York, they tax the people a larger sum 
to get rid of them, Tax payers ought to study the cause, 





Honey.—Mr. G. Steiner, of Atchison Co., 
Mo., hived two swarms in one hive, on July 3d and 4th, 
The yield of the hive was 130 pounds of fine honey, 


Salt around Gate Posts.—2J. B. Hill, 
Vt. You ask if it will pay to use salt around fence posts 
to keep them from being heaved in clayey land. It will 
pay, we think, to sprinkle a handful or two every season 
around gate posts, and where it is of especial importance 
that posts should not be heaved. Refuse brine would do 
as well. It works so long as it remains in the soil near 
the surface around the posts, by preventing its freezing, 
or so weakening the ice in the soil that it cannot lift the 
post. It may be applied any time before the frost comes 
out of the ground. 

American Sheep Shears.—We have 
hitherto been too much dependent upon England for our 
best cutlery, and sheep shears were no exception. Hard- 
ly willing to trust, without the test of nse, our own favor- 
able impressions in regard tothe excellence of these 
sheep shears, made by Henry Seymour & Co., of this city, 
we have submitted them to the judgment of practica} 
sheep shearers, who are much pleased with them, and to 
experts in steel manufactures, who pronounce an un- 
qualified approval, confirming us in our own opinions. 

Rose, **Gem of the Prairies.’’—Mr. 
A. Burgess of Glen Cove, N. Y., a few years ago raiseda 
seedling which is a cross between the well known Queen 
of the Prairies and the Hybrid perpetual, Madame Laffay. 
Itis a beautiful climber and very fragrant. Mr. Peter 
Henderson paid $300 for the stock of it—about 20 plants 
—a fact which shows that native seedlings are appreciated 
in commerce, provided they have merit as well as novelty. 





Milking Miachines.—D. N. Barnes, of 
Kansas, seeing cow milkers advertised in some agricul- 
tural papers, writes to inquire about their value. We 
find it very difficult to learn much about them. Those 
who sell them keep very shy of the American Agricul- 
turist,—so do dealers in humbugs generally. We are 
willing and desirous of giving any such thing a fair in- 
vestigation and trial, if possible, and have tried, and 
failed, even to witness a trial of the cow-milker. 

How to Renovaie Velvet.—Henrictta 
Clark, McLean, IIl., writes: ‘* Have a flat-iron hot enongh 
for ordinary ironing, with any contrivance that will sup- 
port it with its face upward, (small pieces of boards nail- 
ed together like the sides of a box, or a thick rug in your 
lap,) fold a towel until it is just large enough to cover the 
face of the iron, wring it very dry from water, as hot as 
you can bear, and place it on the iron; then the velvet, 
with its right side upward. Nowwith a soft brush, ora 
piece of soft woolen goods, brush it lightly, all the time 
one way, until the creases are removed; then spread it 
on a flat surface to remain until it is perfectly dry.” 





Potato Queries.—J. H. and others, The 
Early Goodrich is no doubt the best and most productive 
variety, generally obtainable of dealers. Sebec is smaller, 
rounder, not quite as early; esteemed in New England. 
Harison is a good winter potato, not of quite so finca 
quality as the Peach-blow and Mercer, but more healthy 
and productive. As to where they may be had, we can- 
not refer you to one seedsman rather than another. Any 
first-class establishment can supply them. See our ad- 
vertising columns for potatoes and seeds of all kinds. 
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The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
—The President has nominated, and the Senate confirm- 
ed, Col. Horace Capron as head of the Department of 
Agriculture. The gentleman has assumed a position in 
which he has an opportunity todo much good or to be 
considerably worse than useless. We shall watch his 
doings with much interest, and shall be as ready to com- 
mend any good work as we have in the past been to 
censure official incompetency. We hope for the best. 

Sowing Grass Seed on Old Wead- 
ows.—W. D. Arnold, Saxonville. The grass seed would 
catch if the meadow were scarified with a harrow, and 
the seed bushed iu. Sow four quarts of Timothy and four 
pounds of cloyer seed to the acre, the last of March. 

Farmers’ Fruit Clubs.—Some good 
friend sends us the proceedings of the Alton, Ill., Horti- 
cultural Society, cut from the local paper, and we wish he 
would send one to every reader of the Agréculturést, just 
to show what may be done in every town throughout the 
country. Do you wish to know what apples to plant ? 
Ask Smith to come and take tea with younext Thursday, 
and stop and bring Jones as he comes along, on condition 
that each shall bring a specimen of every apple he has in 
haul your own apples, and if there 
is any particularly nice varicty in the neighborhood, or 
on sale in town, veta sample. After tea, talk (and eat) 
apples. Probably twenty sorts will be thus got together, 
and the talk will be worth five to fifty dollars to cach one 
There willbe a Pomological Society before you 


eating condition. Ove 





present. 
know it: of course next month all will meet at Jones’, 
and cach will ask in one or two more. The varieties of 
fruit are so many, and their success so local, that these 
neighborhood mectings are of the greatest value. Begin 
them in the afternoon, so that the orchards can be seen, 
the pruning explained and criticized. If the names Horti- 
cultural or Pomological Society seem too formidable, call 
ita Fruit Club, and don’t spend time about constitutions, 





Is Lobelia 2 Poison ?—In October last, 
we protested against the recommendation in the reports 
of the Farmers’ Club of the nse of so ** violent a poison ”* 
as lobelia. This has brought out a number of letters, some 
defending lobelia as the most harmless of weeds, and 
others asking our authority forthe statement. We could 
give any amount of authority, but we turn to the first one 
at hand, Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence, and tind that in 
England, in 1853, the coroner juries brought in a verdict 
of manslauvhicr in six caves of poisoning by lobelia. We 
do not consider Jobelia to be spy more poisonous than 
many other drugs; we object to the recommendation of 
the indiscriminate use of 2uy potent drug. Lobelia has 
its place in medicine. but, like every other violent poison, 
it should only be administered under proper advice. 


A Long, Straight Shot.—During the 
night of Nov. 20th, a huve mass of iron, (the steamship 
Aleppo.) was shot out from the south end of Ireland west- 
ward, and kept in rapid motion 250 to 300 miles a day, by 
steam and wind power. The winds blew in great gales, 
now from one direction. and now from another—at one 
time with such force as to tear a strony sail into a thou- 
sand tatters. The sun and stars remained so concealed 
from view as to prevent any accurate observations. The 
compass, as is well known, varies as much as 30 degrees 
from the true north in some parts of the Atlantic. No 
land was seen, and no ships spoken that could tell us 
where we were, yet so nicely were calculated the swery- 
ing effects of the different winds, the ever varying veloc- 
ity given by the sails and screw, with the retarding of the 
head seas, and the changes required by the compass’ 
variations, that on the first sight of land, on the morning 
of the 30th, we were only a few miles south of Fire Island 
Light House, or just where we wanted to be! That an im- 
mense floating mass can thus be hurled forward more 
than 3000 miles over a wilderness waste of waters, affected 
everywhere by so many changing influences, and yet strike 
at exactly the desired point, is wonderful, to say the least, 
What would Columbus sayif he could return, and now 
cross the Atlantic in a steamship ! 





Crossing the Atlamtice.—The failure of 
the Great Eastern, last May, after the leading passenger 
ships were filled, drove us into the Tripoli, of the so-call- 
ed ** Extra Cunard Steamers,” We were so well pleased 
with the ship, its officers, and all its appointments, that. 
we came home from choice in one of the same class of 
ships. These screw steamers, strongly built entirely of 
iron, though designed mainly for freight, have a dozen 
rooms or so for Cabin passengers, located on the deck, 
capacious, well fitted up, and airy, with large windows 
looki+ 7 out upon the sea. The table is served the same 


asupon .e mail steamers, with plenty of attendance, and 
the cozy, uncrowded dining salon is more agreeable 
than that of regular passenger ships, while the fare is 

















lower. The only objection is, that they are usually a day 
or two longer in making the passage—a thing of no con- 
sequence to those who go for pleasure, as the sea voyage 
is usually enjoyed after the first few days of ** breaking 
in.” And the time is not bad, usually within twelve 
days, from New York to Liverpool. We left Queenstown 
in the Aleppo, Capt. Harrison, on the evening of Noy, 
2th, and reached Sandy Hook before noon on the 30th, 
making the passage in 9 days and 23 hours, allowing for 
the change of time, Fronfour pleasant experience on the 
Tripoli, last May, and on the Aleppo, in the boisterous 
mouth of November, we can advise our friends crossing 
the Atlantic, to look out for the Aleppo, the Siberia, the 
Palmyra, the Tripoli, the Tarifa, ete., of the Extra Cunard 
line, and if they can fall in with Captains Martyn, Harri- 
son, or Watson, they will be fortunate, we are sure— 
though for ought we know the other Captains of this 
line are equally as pleasant and efficient officers. 


Another Foot Warmer.—Mr. Judd, 
not being aware that we had an article on this subject al- 
ready printing on the inside 
sheet, (page 25.) sends us the 
following: ** Keep the head 
cool, and the fect warm,” is 
the old wise adage, put forth 
when people walked more 
than now ; but how is one to 
keep his feet warm ina cold 
church or in a railway or 
other carriage ? I picked up 
in Paris, (for 12 francs, or 
$2.25 specie.) a convenient 
Foot Warmer,sketched here- 
with. It is atin case of the 
form shown, 11 inches long, 
8 inches wide, and 3 inches 







through in the middle ; one edge is thicker than the other, 
to fit it to the bottom of the feet when it lies on the floor. 
The tin case is closely covered with dark green carpeting. 
A small brass funnel is fitted into one side of the end, and 
inside, at the bottom of this, is a tightly fitting screw, of 
the form shown in Fig. 2. The small handle is very con- 
venient for carrying it to church, where the floors seldom 
get well warmed at morning service. One of these well 
covered, and filled with hot water, retains its heat a long 
tiie. Ours was filled at London, and on a bitter cold 
day kept the feet of two ladies warm all the way to Liver- 
pool, 200 miles, and when the water was poured out 
there, it was still a little warm. This can be used as 
bed warmers also. It may be of 
any desired size, and long enough 
to accomodate three or more per- 
sons. The form and size of ours 
is aconvenient one for carrying in 
the hand; the dark green cover- 
ing renders it inconspicuous. Any 
tin-worker can make one for a few shillings, and it can be 
covered at home. The funnel and screw as sketched is 
the most convenient form we have seen; probably a 
vood cork, fitting tightly, would answer, though it would 
perhaps leak slightly. If a cork is used, this and 
the carrying handle might be placed so as to always 
be on the upper side, and thus prevent leakage. 
Painting.—With a little practice, any man 
can use a brush well enough for common purposes, and 
in all moderate weather outside work may be done very 
well at this season. Living rooms ought not to be paint- 
ed except at a time when the windows can be open. 








Keeping Fish in Mioss.—In December 
we gave an article on Peat Moss (Sphagnum) and its uses. 
Mr. C. F. Austin, an enthusiastic student of mosses, 
writes us of another use for Sphagnum: ‘* When I was 
down in the pines of New Jersey Iwas told that fresh fish 
could be kept better in warm weather if wrapt up in this 
moss than in ice, and T gave it atrial. I took from a can 
about a dozen pickerel, and a lot of catfish and eels,and put 
them up for a friend in New York—all alive—in a basket of 
sphagnum, at nine o’clock in the morning on a hot day 
in June, and I was told by a member of his family 
that the next morning when the basket was opened in 
New York every fish was alive.” 

Coal and Peat Ashes.—W. D. Arnold. 
If they are half peat, as stated, it will pay to cart them 
several miles. On moist clay loams, coal ashes are a good 
top dressing, and you may expect to get pay for your 
labor if you cart them a mile. 


Sour Milk for Laying Hiens.—‘ W. 
S.S.,°? Maine. Hens will eat eagerly almost any kind of 
animal food, in the winter, and will be benefited by it. 
We have fed butchers’ offal from the markets, chandlers’ 
greayes, clams, small fish, and gour milk, The laying in 
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winter depends quite as much upon the physical com- 


fort of the bird as upon the feed. They must have 
both shelter and warmth if they are expected to lay, 


Churns.—‘ Which is tle best one 2” We have 
had quite a number within a few mouths for trial. Clift’s 
* Aerator Churn works with great rapidity, and pro- 
duces butter which cannot be excelled. The * Julien 
Churn and Butter Worker” turns easier, and produces 
equally good results, but not sorapidly. Both are good, 





Small Hard Coal Viest Meconome 
ical,—There isa very common opinion that large coal 
burns longer, and is, therefore, the cheaper. Dealers 
have to put the finely broken coal at a lower price, to get 
rid of it. This opinion we believe to be erroneous. (We 
speak of the hard or anthracite coal; the soft or bitumin- 
ous coal, which will burn in the single piece, may well be 
of large size.) With large pieces. one must have a consid- 
erable number of them to keep the fire burning at all. A 
civen weight of coal will in burning throw out the same 
mnount of heat, whether it be in large or small pieces. If 
of small size, a thin Jayer over the grate will supply heat 
enough for all usual temperatures, and for cooking, and 
be quite as effectual as a deep mass of large lumps. A 
layer of two to three inches of nut or pea coal will usual- 
ly do better service than six or eight inches of stove or 
evg size, either in cooking or warming a room, After ex- 
amining the subject experimentally and theoretically, we 
have come to use mainly pea and nut coal for the cooking 
range and small stoves, with a moderate quantity of stove 
size when a strong fire is needed during the middle or 
latter part of the day. We also use the pea coal for start- 
ing the hot air furnace in the morning, with a little dur- 
ing the day to fill in the spaces between the large coal, 
which saves the use of a deep bed of it when but a mod- 
erate heat is required. When a fire is needed over nighi 
in the furnace of the dwelling, or in the green-house, we 
bed with a layer of large coal, fill the interstices with pea 
coal, and cover with ashes, or regulate by the draft door. 
Asmall quantity will thus remain ignited all night, when, 
if no smallcoals were used, a foot in depth of large coal 
would be required to keep the fire from going out. We 
are convinced that most families would find it economical 
to use more small coal, and less of it, in order to secure 
a quick, constant, and lively heat. 





Starting a WFire.--"It takes a fool ora 
philosopher to build a fire well,” runs the old adage. We 
suppose the former blunders into doing it well, and the 
latter goes at the work scientifically. As few people be- 
long to either of the two classes, there must be much 
poor fire kindling——and there is. With wood fires, the 
essential thing is to have a few thin pieces of dry stuff; 
then the larger pieces brought near enough together to 
keep each other warm; and, most of all, to arrange the 
wholeaso as to secure a draft. Place the fuel so that air 
can enter underneath, and so that the first heat can pro- 
duce an upward current, and draw in fresh air to the 
burning point. With hard coal, there must be kindling 
enough at one point to produce sufficient heat to ignite 
at least two or three pieces of the hard coal, and then 
concentrate the draft of air upon the ignited point. With 
plenty of kindlings, the grate may be covered, but with 
only a small quantity of tinder, it should be placed ail 
together in the middle or at one side, and a few pieces of 
small coal be put aroundit. Ifthe erate be larger than 
the size of the hand, it is well to cover all but the kind- 
ling point with ashes, to confine the draft to that place, 
and then remove the ashes as the fire spreads. A small 
layer of thin paper spread over the grate under the coal, 
and opened directly under the kindiing point, is very use- 
ful. It confines the current of air to the kindling point, 
and burns away as the fire spreads. 





Fire ° Kindlings.°°—,\ good supply of 
these often gains half an hour's time in getting work 
started in the morning. Previous thorough drying is 
essential. A few fine shavings or slivers, and then larger 
well dricd pieces to get up a strong heat at one point, are 
better than all fine stuff. In some European countries we 
found the common kindling material to be shavings 
dipped in melted resin or pitch, and then wound in balls 
two or three inches in diameter, like knitting yarn. They 
were very effective, seldom failing to ignite wood or coal, 
though where hard anthracite is used, a little charcoal is 
placed around the pitch ball. These balls are clean, easily 
handled and used, and are sold by the piece or,by the 
measure, like potatoes here. (In most of Europe, potatoes 
and other roots, and all kinds of fruit are sold by weight, 
:included.) Another novel 








as they should be always—e 
kindling material, in common use in several places, is 
pine cones. Those we saw at hotels were very effective 
in starting wood fires. They contain resin enough to 
give a flame for several minutes, if there be a jittle draft. 
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Compost.—‘ W. B. B.”’ The wood mould will 
make an excellent garden compost, if mixed with one- 
third its bulk of stable manure, and worked over after the 
fermentation has become active through it, which may be 
known by the warmth, tested by a stick or two kept thrust 
into the heap. Laid up with strawy manure, trodden 
pretty hard, and wet with barn-yard water or stable urine, 
jt will also make good compost, if treated in the same 
way. Spread in layers, and sprinkled with dry slaked, 
(not air slaked,) lime, using about one bushel of the un- 
slaked lime to the load of mould, it will probably become 
yery fine and powdery, and will, at any rate, make a nice 
top dressing. It would be valuable also for making soils 
for potting plants, and mixed with manures of any kind, 
guano, bone-dust, hen manure, etc., for fine composts for 
top dressings, for corn in the hill, and many uses, The 
first way of disposing of the leaf mould will probably be 
the most profitable, if you have much of it. 





Best Use for Wood Ashes.—They 
should be kept dry, and free from chips and sweepings, 
and bones. If bones that would be long decaying, and 
that cannot easily be broken up fine, are burned in the 
fire, they may be pounded fine, and may then be left in 
the ashes. There is no garden or field crop which ashes 
do not benefit. Perhaps the best use for a portion, at 
least, isin the onion bed. Leaf mould composted with 
ashes, makes an excellent dressing for strawberries, work- 
ed into the surface between the plants, 





Coal Ashes.—The best use to which coal 
ashes can be put in winter, is probably to mix them with 
recent night soil in the privy, using them every day or 
two, to keep the contents dry and covered. They must 
be thoroughly sifted, free from large bits of coal, slate, or 
clinkers. Coal ashes may be used to good advantage as 
a top dressing for grass, or mingled with stiff, clayey soils. 





One Handfal of Hay is a1 small matter; 
one handful a day for six months makes a pretty large 
bundle; twenty handfuls a day for six months make quite 
a stack; if each handful weighs a pound, the stack will 
equal 3,650 pounds, or more than 124 tons—worth about 
$22, at $12 a ton; or $36.50, at $20 a ton. How many 
farmers, keeping twenty animals, allow each to waste a 
handful or a pound of hay a day for want of a little atten- 
tion to the feeding arrangements ! A few straws at a time, 
dropped here and there, and trampled under the feet, will 
soon make a handful, and we have seen above what the 
handfuls amount to. This is a small matter, says one, but 
upon just such small matters depends a man’s success or 
failure. One man attends to them, and at the end of 
twenty or thirty years has a competence for old age; an- 
other neglects them, and is always behindhand—he lives 
and dies, short in the pocket, and short in comfort. 





A Handful of Hay is a large matter, as 
shown above. Suppose an animal in a warm stable to re- 
quire 15 pounds of hay a day to supply the waste and 
growth of the body, and keep up the heat. A small crack 
to let in a stream of cold air will necessitate at least an- 
other pound of hay per day to furnish the extra internal 
heat required. Even the difference between a cold and 
warm shed will often increase the consumption of hay 
by two or three pounds aday. Asingle wind break or 
ecreen of evergreens or straw, or a tight fence, may save 
two pounds a day on each animal thus sheltered. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 





A Single Handful of Manure put 
into a hill of corn will often make the difference between 
four or five little ‘‘ nubbins,”’ and six or eight great plump 
ears that will shell their bulk of sound corn. A thousand 
handfuls count up heavily in the autumn corn crib. How 
many handfuls of manure are daily lost in your stock-yard 
that might be saved in nice order by a little care in heap- 
ing up, and covering from washing rain? These hand- 
fuls of manure are more valuable to the cultivator than 
the separate grains of gold that the mincr, with careful 
toil, gathers and washes from the earth and sand bank. 
He hunts, gathers, and saves them all, and thus accum- 
mulates his “ pile.*’ Philosophical, successful cultivators, 
can see the glitter of gold even in the manure heap ; they 
only wait a little longer than the miner for the pure gold 
to be washed out by the growing process, instead of in 
the wash pan. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” 





Fall Show of the American Poul- 
try Society.—This youthful society held its first 
exhibition during the first week in December. No 
money premiums were offered—two silver cups, silver and 
bronze medals,diplomas, and books,being the prizes, The 
show of fowls was by far the best we have ever seen in this 
country, and though a really good hall could not be secur- 
ed, and the light was very poor, yet all who visited the 
exhibition, and took pains to study carefully the differont 





coops, were gratified and instructed. The most notice- 
able features of the exhibition were the Brahmas, 
Cochins, Gray Dorkings, Black Spanish, and French 
fowls, (Creveceeurs and Houdans). White Dorkings and 
Games were tolerably well represented, as were also 
Hamburghs and White Leghorns. Bantams have marvel- 
ously increased the number of varieties within a few 
years. This departmenf was richin fine specimens. The 
Seabrights, the most beautiful of all, and most difficult to 
breed true to markings, were not numerous. The Polands, 
Black and Golden, were excellent. There were several 
remarkably good pairs of ducks, both Aylesburys and 
Rouens, and a number of coops of ornamental ducks. 
White China Geese were in full force, presented by several 
exhibitors. E. A. Wendell had some remarkably fine Bre- 
menGeese. J. Haven exhibited beautiful Lop-eared Rab- 
bits, taking 1st and 2nd prizes, and there were several ex- 
hibitors of pigeons, making an attractive showat one end 
of the hall—Pouters, and Tumblers being most prominent. 
The show was remarkable in all classes for the great 
excellence of the stock exhibited. The $25 cup was 
awarded to A. M. Halsted, and the $15 cup to C. O 
Pool; the former for the best and largest collection 
of poultry of different varieties, the latter for the best 
and largest collection of different varieties of fowls. 
We know it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to conduct such an exhibition, so that no one can, with 
any show of justice, find fault with its management, and it 
is with no carping or fault-finding disposition that we make 
note of some things which ought to be avoided at future ex- 
hibitions,—forinstance: In the first prize Brahma coop, 
the cock had but one eye, a disqualification for competing 
atall. The first prize Aylesbury duck had black streaks 
upon her bill, which, according to Tegetmeier, the author- 
ity relied upon by the society, is also a disqualification. 
This award is the more noticeable, as the beautiful pair 
of Mr. Haines had no such blemish, and were otherwise 
apparently as fine. We do not ourselves believe that the 
judges were knowingly biased in their judgment, but the 
facts stated, with many others we might name, were the 
subjects of comment among the visitors to the show. 





A Treatise on the Mule.—The super- 
intendent of the government Corral, at Washington, Mr. 
Harvey Riley, has given to the public, through Dick & 
Fitzgerald, publishers, a practical treatise on the mule, 
of really solid value. It is a work of 107 duodecimo pages, 
illustrated by 14 lifelike engravings, from photographs— 
all portraits of army mules famous for either good or bad 
qualities. We have only space to give the book a very 
hearty welcome. The earnestness of the writer, his fa- 
miliarity with his subject,his excellent common sense,and 
his clear way of putting home truths, lead one to overlook 
a lack of system in treating his subject, which is really of 
no disadvantage to the reader, who will be the more in- 
clined to read the book through; if one is really in- 
terested in the subject, he can hardly help doingso. The 
book should be in the hands of every mule owner or 
driver who can read. 





Wallace’s American Stud-book.— 
Volume I of this work fias appeared. Published by W. 
A. Townsend & Adams, New York, 1867, containing 1017 
large octavo pages, and embellished with seventeen well 
executed steel engravings of famous American horses, 
both thoroughbreds and trotters. The work gives evi- 
dence of very thorough, conscientious labor, and honesty 
of purpose. Twenty-four pages only are devoted to pre- 
face and introduction, the remainder being: 1st. the stud- 
book proper, giving pedigrees of horses, from “‘ No. 1, 
Absxlino, gr.,” to ‘* No. 2821, Zohrab, b,"’ and, (we esti- 
mate,) 2430 mares, regarded as thoroughbred; 2nd, an 
appendix of ‘‘ pedigrees not extended,” containing some 
3600 names; and, 3d, a trotting supplement, containing 
the names, pedigrees, and occasionally bits of history, 
breeders’ and owners’ names, of some 900 of our famous 
trotting animals and of young horses coming of stock of 
high repute on both sides. The work is very valuable 
to horse breeders, and of interest to all owners of thor- 
oughbreds or fast trotters. Sent by mail for $19. 





Another Horse Book.— Horse Por- 
traiture,” by Joseph Cairn Simpson, 458 pages, 12mo., 
published by W. A. Townsend & Adams, New York, 1868. 
This is a gossiping book, containing a great deal of valu- 
able information about the breeding, rearing, and train- 
ing of trotting horses, their management in the stable, on 
the track, and in preparation for trials of speed, thorough- 
ly diluted and diffused through ever so much “horse 
talk,” anecdotes of horses and horsemen, etc. The author 
selected for his book the most tiresome of all styles, to 
us, that of the rhetorical and high-flown dialogue, as if the 
whole book consisted of 1-minute to 15-minute speeches, 
alternately pronounced by ‘‘ Preceptor”’ and “* Pupil” in 
the most absurd and unnatural way. The absurdness is 
not less marked when we find “ Pupil” sagely instructing 
‘*Preceptor” in some of the simplest matters of horse- 





manship. There is, as we have said, good in the book,— 
how much, it is hard to tell, for the ‘“‘ Contents” rans 
over eight pages in fine type, and there is no alphabetical 
index of subjects. It is pleasant reading, and when any- 
thing that may be of future use is found, the reader should 
be sure to make a note of it. 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


ANOTHER 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDITORS. 


Any Editor giving the following an early and promi- 
nent place in his Editorial columns, may order at least one 
extra copy of the Agriculturist sent to any address desired, 
and it will be forwarded during all of 1868. This is in ad- 
dition to the regular exchange, an@ in addition to any pre- 
vious offers of ours. For the insertion of this in papers of 
large circulation, three or more copies of the Agriculturist 
will be cheerfully given. We wish our friends to be in some 
manner remunerated for their favors, aside from the good 
will so abundantly extended to us at all times. O. J. & Co. 


Few Persons Can Make 2 better paying 
investment, of a dollar and a half, than to send it for a 
whole year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist 
which is now entering upon its 27th annual volume. 
Though very good in the past, the quality of -the first 
number for 1868 shows that this superb journal has still 
better things in store for this year’s volume. The paper 
has becn kept up to its full standard of excellence, by 
the associate editors, and we learn from the uumber be- 
fore us that Mr. Orange Judd, the Jong time editor in 
chief, has just returned from his lengthy tour in Europe, 
rested and reinvigorated, and that he will resume his 
labors upon the Agriculturist, with no diminution in the 
recent strong editorial force that have so ably conducted 
the paper in hisabsence. This journal has already a cir- 
culation averaging half a dozen subscribers for every 
Post Office in the United States and British America, but 
we presume that in its new, spacious, and permanent 
headquarters, at 245 Broadway, there will be room to sup- 
ply all new comers. The large size of the Agriculturist, 
its great number of beautiful and instructive engravings, 
its vast store of useful, practical, and reliable information 
about all matters pertaining to the Farm, the Garden, and 
the Household ; its pleasing aud instructive department 
for Children and Youth, with its unsparing exposures of 
the humbugs and swindlers that abound, all render this 
journal a very valuable, and almost indispensable aid to 
every Man, Woman, and Child, in City, Village, and 
Country, The terms, owing to its immense circulation, 
are put down to the very low price of $1.50 a year, or 
four copies for $5. Take our advice, and send for it 
a year, or, at least, send 15 cents, and get & post-paid 
specimen copy. OrancE Jupp & Co., 245 Broadway, 
New York, are the Publishers. 
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Steamed Bones.—‘D. W. P.,’’ Rhode 
Island.—If you have steamed bones mixed, as you say, 
with half their weight of sandy loam, they will decay con- 
siderably in the course of a year, and wo would leave 
them as lonz as that, working them over, and adding more 
loam twice in the mean time. At the final working over 
of the heap, rake or fork out the coarse bones, and mash 
the rest. It will make an excellent manure for potatoes, 
corn, small grains, or grass; also excellent for the gar- 
den, and for fruit trees. You may apply it-at the rate of 
one ton of bones to the acre, though much less, down to 
100 or 200 pounds, will be productive of marked results. 





Value of Road Wash.—“C. T.””, Turn 
all of this article you can upon your meadows and pas- 
tures. The increased yield of grass will show its value. 
There is some manure mixed with it, and a part of its 
effect is probably due to its fineness, occasioned by the 
continual tramping of fron shod fect and the grinding of 
wheels. Where this wash collects in hollows by the road 
side, it will pay to cart it into the yard or stables for an 
absorbent, or to spread it broadcast upon the meadows. 

The Early Rose Potato.—This isa 
seedling of the Garnet Chili, but unlike its parent in color 
and quality. Mr, Heffron of Utica, its introducer, in- 
forms us that it is more productive than the Early Good- 
rich, and ten days earlier. It is a very fair and handsome 
potato, and of most excellent quality. We were present 
at the trial of some fifteen varieties by 2 committee of the 
Penn. Hort. Society, and considered this the best of all. 
Mr. H. has disposed of his stock to B. K. Bliss & Son. 





H. W. Beecher’s Farm, near Peekskill, 
has 83 acres. The sales amounted to about $3,700, in 
1866, and to about $4,000, in 1867. Six laborers are em- 
ployed upon the place, which is one of the secrets of its 
productiveness. Is it not about time to discard the 
plan of working a 200 acre farm with one hired man? 

The Horse Crop.—tTie value of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, in Illinois, is about twenty-six millions 
of dollars ; that of horses is thirty-two millions. Similar 
statistics come from other States, showing the increased 
attention paid to this animal upon the farm. 





Mule Teams vs. Horses.—The popniar- 
ity of mule teams in our cities and on southern planta- 
tions is well known, and has an economical basis. It is 
claimed by those who have large experience with both 
kinds of teams, that the mule can be safely worked at an 
earlier age, and more hours in the day, that it will keep 
in good condition on coarser and cheaper fare, and bear 
neglect much better, and that itis a serviceable animal 
for at least three times as long. We know of no reason 
why they should not be more used upon northern farms. 





Peat Questions.—A. B. T. We do not 
hear much now about the manufacture of peat for fuel. 
When coal was twelve dollars a ton, it was a matter of 
great importance to find a substitute. With coal at four 
or five dollars a ton, it is the cheapest fuel in market, and 
the peat bogs will have to wait for another generation to 
burn them. Some of the peat machines are still ranning, 
we believe, but the business is not lively. Thereis no 
speculative call for peat lands, and those who own them 
néed not be afraid to use or sell them to make compost. 
This will probably be their best use for some generations. 





Collar and Hames for Oxen.—J. B. 
recommends this instead of the yoke. ‘‘ They work with 
more ease, carry their heads higher, and look better. I 
have worked oxen in harness, in pairs to the plow, with 
single line, and found them as tractable as horses. Why 
should progressive America follow the barbarous yoke 
longer?” The barbarity of the yoke is not very clear. 





Improvement of Reclaimed Salt 
Marshes.—G. Smith, Harwich, Mass. The principal 
use of flowing, the present winter, would be to take the salt 
out of the surface, but if the sea water be shut off, the 
surface will be ready for grass seed by the last of March. 
As to the kind of crops for such lands, we think grass will 
pay better than anything else, at least for the first ten 
years. The marsh sod is exceedingly tough, and it would 
take years to rot it. For grass you need no plowing. Sow 
immediately upon the sod, the Jast of March, a mixture of 
seed, say two pounds white clover, six pounds of red 
clover, and six quarts of Timothy, to the acre. Surface 
drainage should be attended to, and for this purpose we 
have found narrow drains, eight inches wide and two feet 
deep, about four rods apart, and running at right angles 
to the creek that traverses the marsh, to be effectual. A 
complete system of tile drainage would be better, but it 
involves a large outlay. The narrow surface drains 
ate cheaply made, and the mowing machine, rake, and 
cart, ean be readily run parallel with them. The 





tile draining can be introduced later,if it is found to 
be desirable. We have used several kinds of top drees- 
ing, and found them all good and paying for the use. 
Coarse gravel, spread half an inch thick, and the coarse 
stones raked off, made a decided increase in the yield of 
hay. Garden soil and surface loam did much better. 
Stable manure was better yet. Mud from salt water 
ditches composed principally of decayed sea-weed and 
other marine vegetation, had about the same effect as 
stable manure. As this is generally accessible near re- 
claimed marshes, it will probably be the most economical 
application after the first three seasons are past. It should 
lie upon the banks of the ditch, or in heaps elsewhere, a 
few months before it is spread. Thesalt grasses will not 
disappear wholly for several years, but will improve in 
quality. Keep sowing the grass seed until it gains full 
possession. A marsh from which we shut off the tide 
water in the fall of 1855, is still in good condition, and 
the first tide gate still remains. These reclaimed marshes 
are the best grass lands in the country, and we are glad 
to see the efforts to improve them. 





Artificial Incubator. — Leach & Hig- 
gins, of Mass., exhibited one of these articles at the recent 
Poultry Show. It isin the shape of a box about three 
feet long, by two feet broad, and two feet high, divided 
into several stories, for the accommodation of the eggs 
and the newly hatched chickens. The heating apparatus 
is a lamp outside, communicating with pipes that trav- 
erse the interior. The heat is kept from 80 to 105 de- 
grees (Fahrenheit) for hatching, and for nursing the chick- 
ens. Good fresh eggs hatch in 20 days, and come out 
strong and healthy. The expense of oil for the lamp is 
about four centsaday. Seventeen dozen eggs may be 
hatched in it at once. It is claimed for this chicken fac- 
tory that it is surer than the mother hen, that it guards 
perfectly against the enemies to which chicken life is ex- 
posed, and makes poultry raising a uniform success. The 
machine looks as if all this might be true, but we have to 
remember that all former attempts at artificial incubators 
have been, practically, failures. If half they claim is true, 
the patentees have a valuable invention. The price, $200, 
it strikes us, is out of all proportion to the cost of the arti- 
cle, and in this respect the patentees stand in their own 
light, for the principle cannot be patented, and they will 
find imitators. It is to be taken into consideration that 
the hatching of chickens, especially out of the usual sea- 
son, is but a small part of the cost of raising them. They 
must have artificial heat and protection for several months 
after they leave the ineubator. What shall we do with 
the chickens, after they are hatched, is a question that 
would bother most people more than the hatching. 





Coarse or Fine Feed.—Ff. Smith. That 
depends somewhat upon the animal fed. Fowls have a 
powerful grinding apparatus, and need something to keep 
it busy. Sheep are said to do quite as well on whole grain 
as on that which is ground. All the bovine race, horses, 
and mules, especially when worked, thrive better on cut 
feed and meal. Careful experiments show that swine fat- 
ten much more rapidly on ground and cooked food. 





Liming and Plowing Land in 
Fall or Spring.—F. Smith. Good usage differs, and 
we suppose either depends somewhat upon the circum- 
stances of the farmer. It is desirable to keep the lime as 
near the surface as possible, and those who spread their 
lime upon the sod in August, and plow the following 
spring, claim that the lime is brought up with the invert- 
ed sod, and they have the additional advantage of a much 
heavier sod made by the spread lime, which stimulates the 
growth of the grass. Those who plow clay Joams in fall, 
claim that the frosts are a great advantage, that in- 
sects are destroyed, and that spring work is put forward. 
We prefer spreading lime upon sod, and plowing the 
following spring, just before the corn is planted. Sce 
articles on Liming and Rotation, Vol. 26, pp. 285 and 288, 





Compost from Dead Animals.—J. 
B. Our correspondent from Indiana takes exception to 
this kind of compost, which we have so often recom- 
mended, on.account of the disgust of handling it. He says, 
among many other things,quite as little to the point: ‘““My 
plan is to bury any dead animal as quickly as possible, 
and not leave itabove ground fora nuisance to myself 
and the whole neighborhood, to breed a pestilence, en- 
dangering the lives of the human family. It is difficultin 
this country to get even common barn-yard manure hauled 
out, leaving dead horses and dogs out of the account. I 
did last fall accidentally manage to get a hand to help me 
haul out my barn-yard manure which had been accumu- 
lating for eight years, and we had a good crop of wheat 
after it. But had this been of your kind of manure, there 
would have been an exodus from the farm of every living 
soul on it.”"—Our plan agrees with our correspondent’s in 
burying the dead animal; only we would prt the carcass 





into a muck heap, where it will be of use, rather than in 
the ground, where it will not. It is not necessary, as he 
supposes, to cut upadead animal. Theonly advantage 
in this is to hasten decomposition, and to make the com- 
post available earlier. If you use muck or peat enough, 
there is no more odor from a decomposing dead body in 
a heap than in the ground. The muck absorbs the gasas 
fast as it escapes, and will absorb the whole of it, if it lies 
long enough. The adyantage of forking over is that it 
hastens the decomposition, and more thoroughly mixes 
the flesh with the peat or muck, The mass becomes finer 
and is sooner fit for use. If a manhas a very delicate 
stomach, we should not recommend him to fork over the 
heap six weeks after it was made, especially ona July 
afternoon. But if it has lain a year, very little, if any, 
flesh remains, and the mass has not much more odor than 
stable manure. We have made many hundreds of loads 
in this way, and have never found any difficulty in work- 
ing among it ourselves, or in getting others todo so. The 
crops are so green and luxuriant where this compost is 
spread, and the harvests are so satisfactory, that we rather 
like the smell of ammonia, and shall run opposition line 
to the crows, in speaking for old horses in due season, 
We are sorry that our correspondent puts us down among 
the kid glove gentry. We affect cowhide boots and back- 
skin mittens, and greatly prefer the odors of the compost 
heap to the most delicate perfume of Lubin. If one has 
too big a nose, he should leave the farm, 





Farming in Florida.—tThe papers re- 
port that ‘‘ Mrs. H. B. Stowe hasa farm of 400 acres, at 
Mandarin, on the St. John’s River, about fifteen miles 
from Jacksonville. It hasa half mile of river front, and 
a sweet orange grove of one hundred bearing trees, with 
an annual production of 60,000 oranges, and many smaller 
trees. The annual crop of oranges is said to be worth 
$1800." There is plenty of the raw material for just such 
farms in that State. Oranges and other tropical fruits 
grow with great luxuriance, and the climate is healthful 
as well as pleasant. For Mrs. Stowe such a piece of prop- 
erty is a matter ofluxury. For othersit might bea safe 
money venture, or furnish business and a home for life, 
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Editorial Jottings in Europe. 


[Mr. Jndd has arrived safely home, after an interesting, 
instructive, and very successful tour of over six months 
in different parts of Europe, having traveled more than 
19,000 miles, with part of his family, including children of 
8, 11, and 13 years, and not having experienced an hour's 
delay by sickness or storm; no railroad train fell behind 
time or failed to connect, and not an item of luggage went 
astray. This certainly speaks well for the management 
of European railways. After a few days’ rest and arrange- 
ment of delayed business’ matters, he will resume his 
former labors, and devote his chief attention to the Agri- 
culturist. We have on hand some of his letters, ex- 
tracts from which will doubtless interest our readers, 
We give now, out of order, his latest letter, as it refers to 
Mount Vesuvius, whose present active eruption renders 
it an object of immediate interest.—AssocraTE Eprrors.]} 


...“*Naptrs, Nov. 4th, 1867.... We had some difficulty 
in getting here from Rome. Garibaldi’s troops, whose 
encampment lay in sight of Rome all the while we were 
in the city, had interrupted the railway train which would 
have brought us here direct, (163 miles,) in eight hours, 
So we went north-west 45 miles to Civita Vecchia, (pro- 
nounced here, Chiv-e-tah-vek-ke-ah,) where we found the 
harbor all alive with boats landing the French troops, and 
we were detained above a day. <A French steamer 
brought us hither in 16 hours, or two days from Rome. 

....* I wonder not at the great interest every traveler 
feels in Naples and vicinity, and I wish our few days’ stay 
could be as many weeks. <A yolume would not suffice to 
describe what we have already scen.... Naples is the 
largest city of Italy, and contains about half a million in- 
habitants. It is on the north-north-east side of the wide 
Bay of Naples, which sets up from the Mediterranean Sea 
inland 25 to 30 miles. Mount Vesuvius is 3 to $14 miles 
inland from the head of the Bay, or about % miles south- 
east of Naples. Going around the Bay from Naples 814 
miles, you come to Herculancum, which is covered 25 to 
40 feet deep with lava which ran down the mountain, 
burying the city in its course. On the soil above Hercnu- 
lancum now stands the large town or city of Resina, lit- 
erally a city upon a city. Starting eastward from near 
this point, you ride up the inclined hill-side, over the old 
lava current, the surface of which has become in parta 
cultivated soil, mainly planted with vines, and three miles 
from the bay, at an elevation of 2000 feet, yon reach the 
steep mountain, which at a distance looks like a cone ris- 
ing above an elevated plain. Leaving the mules here, one 
clambers about 2000 fect up the almost perpendicular 
sides, over loose lava stones, The top which looks flat at 
a little distance, iz a hollow basin, one quarter to one 
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half mile in circumference, The lava or melted stone ap- 
pears to have boiled over on all sides, and then, in cool- 
ing, to have sunk down a few yards, leaving a basin on 
the top of the mountain. This basin is covered with 
scoria or loose black lava, and lighter colored ashes. 
There are some fissures in the bottom of the basin, from 
which sulphurous fumes arise, but the mountain has been 
nearly quiet for haifa dozen years. [See below.] 

...“*Coming back down to Herculaneum, or Resina, 
you go on south along the head of the Bay, and then 
south-east, crossing several elevations, which are formed 
by the immense streams of lava that at various periods 
have flowed down the sides of Vesuvius in different di- 
rections. Nine or ten miles from Naples, that is, around 
on the south side of Vesuvius, you come to the partly ex- 
humed city of Pomrer, (pronounced here Pom-paye-ye.) 
This was upon a south-east arm of the Bay, which has 
boen partly filled up by lava, throwing the site of the city 
inland half a mile or more. Pompei was destroyed or 
buried in the year 79 A. D., or nearly 1800 years ago. The 
fava that boils out of the top of Vesuvius, usually runs 
slowly down the mountain side, giving the inhabitants 
time to escape. People seem to have little fear of actual 
danger, for the whole country all around the foot of Ve- 
suvius, and partly up its slopes, is very thickly inhab- 
ited—indeed there are in’ this vicinity more inhabi- 
tants to the square mile than in any othercountry place in 
the world, I believe. It appears that the people of Pom- 
pei were scared out of the city by a lava stream which did 
not reach the walis, but that 400 or 500 remained, or re- 
turned, when an immense mass of lava was hurled from 
Vesuvius, and fell in a thick cloud of ashes and rapilli or 
fragments of pumice stone, filling up the streets and 
houses, and covering the whole toa depth of 15 or 20 feet. 
The top, by the action of the elements, was formed into 
an arable soil, and afterwards cultivated, the city itself 
being buried, and lost sight of for more than a thousand 
years! During the past 250 years, and especially in the 
past 40 years, the government has been uncovering parts 
of Pompei, and removing the ashes and rapilli from the 
houses and streets, which have been preserved almost en- 
tire. The roofs of the buildings were mostly crushed 
down, but the outside walls are almost all standing. The 
streets, with the paving stones deeply worn in ruts by the 
wagon wheels, are as perfect as if left but yesterday. You 
see the plastered walls of the rooms, with fresco paintings 
nearly perfect, and the floors are generally in beautiful 
mosaic, well preserved. Houses, shops, temples, public 
buildings, many of them still retaining the finest carved 
marble pillars, statuary, etc., fill up the excavated portion 
of the city. All kinds of implements, for the household, 
for the mechanic arts, etc., are preserved just as they 
were in use eighteen centuries ago! Many thousands of 
these are collected in the Muscum at Naples, and after 
examining them, and seeing how much they are like 
those of the present day, one feels the force of Solomon's 
remark that ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.”’.... 

We spent four hours, until thoroughly wearied out, in 
walking through the streets,and examining the build- 
ings, and yet visited but asmall part of the uncovered 
portions, while about two-thirds of the ancient city is 
still buried, as is shown by the outer wall, nearly 134 miles 
in length, which has been traced out, and by the experi- 
mental diggings in the inclosed soil. 

...“* Hereulaneum is buried so deeply, and the modern 
houses are so numerous above, that only a few of the 
buried structures have been cleaned out. We walked 
through the great amphitheatre, large enough for the pop- 
ulation of an extensive city. It is 25 to 40 feet below the 
streets of the present village, and was discovered in sink- 
ing a well. 

...“*The ride westward from Naples along the north 
side of the Bay, is intensely interesting. We first pass 
through the mountain ridge by a tunneled road, (Grotto of 
Posilippo,) half a mile long, 30 to ¥5 feet high, and 25 to 30 
feet broad. It was cut out of the solid rock, long before 
the Christian era, probably. Virgil’s tomb is near the 
entrance ofthis. Beyond the grotto, three or four miles, 
we went to the naturally heated sulphur caverns and 
baths, and to the Dog Grotto—where a dog at our feet fell 
down suffocated by the carbonic acid, which did not rise 
to our own heads. We next visited Pozzuoli. This was 
the ancient Puteoli, where St. Paul landed after his ship- 
wreck, (Acts xxviit, 13.) The old ‘Appian Way,” still 
partly visible, is here seen; it extended northward 120 
miles or so to Rome. Just east of Pozzuoli, we went into 
the crater of Solfatara. This is a flat bottom, round basin, 
30 acres or so in extent, the rim 20:to 30 feet high, and 
the bottom covered with white volcanic salts, sulphur, 
alum, and chalky ashes. In treading over it, it sounds 
hollow, as if you were stamping upon the head of an im- 
mense bass drum. At one point, steam and sulphurous 
fumes belch forth with a sound like a great blast furnace. 
We cooked some eggs in the month of the fissure, and 
the air around was so filled with sulphur that the silver 
coins in our pockets were blackened in a few minutes. 

....The eruption of Solfatara, in 1198, buried part of Pez- 





zuoli, including the great amphitheatre where Nero acted 
as a gladiator, the uncovered ruin of which we visited. 
The ruined temples of Jupiter Serapis, Neptune, and the 
Nymphs, the hot springs, etc., are interesting objects. 
Northwest of Pozzuoli is the MonteNuovo,a conical moun- 
tain heaved up in 1538. Beyond this is the Lake Avernus 
and the Sybil’s Cave, of Virgil. Further north-west, over 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, are the ruins of the 
ancient Cume, buried by one of the many volcanoes 
which have disturbed all the region around Naples, The 
immense gateways and other structures, partly exhumed 
and uncovered, show the greatness of the lost seaport 
city. We rode two miles or so right over the buried 
dwellings of this once populous town. Turning south- 
ward, we went to the point of land formed by the Bay of 
Naples and the Mediterranean. Here are the ruins of 
Bais, with its partly uncovered temples and other build- 
ings; the harbor of Misenum, where the ancient Roman 
fleet was moored; the vast reservoir, (Piscina Mirabilis,) 
which contained fresh water, brought by the Julian Aque- 
duct a distance of 40 miles, to supply the ships; the 365 
baths on the shore of the Bay of Baiz; many ruins of an- 
cient Roman villas, etc. This region was the fashion- 
able resort of the Romans, especially in summer. The 
volcanic nature of the whole surface, and the many classic 
associations with Roman history, render all this region 
one of most intense interest. 

...“*Of Naprzes I have not time to write, and the 
country around is far more interesting than the city itself. 
It encircles the north-north-east shore of the Bay; has 
one wide beautiful street, the Toledo, and others of mod- 
erate pretensions, but they are usually very narrow, 
like those in most ancient eastern cities. Its southeastern 
portion is nearly level, but the north and north-western 
portions run up upon hills, with some of the streets very 
steep. Mules or asses are very numerous, and most of 
the country produce is brought in upon their backs. 
There are few fine public buildings—the Museum filled 
with relics from Pompei, Cume, and other ancient cities, 
a» Very interesting. The people are largely engaged in 
coral fishing on the coast of Africa, and in the manufact- 
ure of this article into ornaments. Wine, brought in from 
the surrounding country in casks upon the backs of asses, 
is a large article of trade. 

Nov. 5th, Hvening.—We are on board a steamer waiting 
our passage to Marscilles in France. Mount Vesuvius has 
attracted much attention all this day. We were walking 
upon its peaceful sides on Saturday last, and gathered 
specimens of lava. But after five years of slumber, it 
this very morning commenced sending up heavy volumes 
of vapor, which old residents say isa prelude toan erup- 
tion of lava. I wish we could wait to see what will hap- 
pen, but our arrangements are all made for the home 
voyage of 5500 miles, and we cannot stop. If the expect- 
ed eruption takes place, you will from the above de- 
scription be able to imagine its appearance. In some 
of the former eruptions the lava has broken forth from 
the sides at different points, the marke of which remain in 
the form of Java hills with the cooled solidified streams 
extending down the mountain sides, one-eighth to one- 
fourth mile wide and twenty to one hundred feet deep. 
The favorite “‘ spouting” place, however, isin the center of 
the summit. The melted stone boils up and runs down 
the sides in one or more streams, sometimes cooling be- 
fore it reaches the bottom, and at others flowing down to 
the foot, and into the Bay when flowing westward, bury- 
ing houses and villages that liein its course. At frequent 
intervals during the overflows immense masses of melted 
matter and flames belch forth and shoot high into the air 
where the lava is cooled in light porous form, and driven 
by the winds falls in showers of ashes and rapilli, often 
two or three miles distant from the summit, as when 
Pompei was buried. I omitted to say that Vesuvius has 
atwin mountain peak, just east of and partly joined to 
it, called Mount Somma., This was an ancient volcano 
doubtless, but has been quiet, I believe, during the period 
embraced in modern history....” 

[By telegraph, and by the recent newspapers, we 
learn that the activity of Vesuvius,referred toin Mr. Judd’s 
letter, proved to be a real eruption. The melted lava has 
for several days flowed down the mountain sides in six or 
seven different streams, We have not heard of any exten- 
sive damage done fo the neighboring cities as yet.—Eps.] 





Brain Farming. 
—_—o—— 

It is to be lamented that so much of our farm- 
ing is mainly a matter of muscle. The routine 
farmer uses about as little mind in the cultiva- 
tion of his fields as the ox that he drives. His 
team always goes in the ruts made by his fath- 
ers. He has no well-devised system embracing 
many years of improvement for his farm. His 
object seems to be to get through the year as 





easily as possible, and get a subsistence from 
the soil. Now we want something better than 
this, and are beginning to have it. So much 
more productive is brain than muscle, in manip- 
ulating the soil, that we know of instances of 
first-rate farming by men who never put hand 
to the plow. It is undoubtedly more satisfac- 
tory to a man to give his whole attention to hus- 
bandry, and ordinarily this is the law of success. 
But so great is the need of more capital and more 
mind in this business, that we welcome from 
any quarter the men who can show us how to 
make farming profitable. The best. cultivators 
that we have found in the country are men 
bred to other pursuits; professional men, me- 
chanics, merchants, and bankers, diverted tem- 
porarily from their chosen pursuits to husbandry, 
or adding this to their other business. We have 
seen so many cases of eminent success in this 
kind of farming, that we think favorably of it, 
and do not hesitate to recommend it to any man 
who has capital and a taste for husbandry. 


Men of this class generally have abundant 
capital, and are not afraid to invest it in this 
business, They bring the mental discipline and 
tact of the town on to the farm, and work with 
as much faith in the field as they once did in the 
shop or the counting-room. Their skill, trained 
in other schools, tells in the field. The shoe- 
maker turns his attention from taps to tap roots, 
and turns out such crops of beets, carrots, and 
turnips, as are the envy of the neighborhood. 
The lawyer pleads his case with the soil, and 
wins such verdicts as he never obtained from 
juries. The physician medicates the barren field, 
and infuses into it such health and productive- 
ness that all the old fogies wonder what sort of 
manure the doctor uses. The minister tills his 
glebe with so much skill that he brings both the 
butcher and grocer in debt to him at the close 
of the year. The banker runs a farm as skillful- 
ly as a bank, and makes it pay surer dividends. 


It is not necessary that a man should live 
upon his farm, in order to make it pay. It is 
desirable that it should be near his residence, 
that he should see it every week, and Jay out 
the work foy the foreman. But very good farm- 
ing is done even without this, if a man will give 
his attention to it. Washington planned his 
farm crops and rotations with his campaigns in 
the fields of war, during the dark years of the 
Revolution. Webster, at Washington, dictated 
the plan, and most of the details of his farming, 
at Marshfield, and that was certainly quite re- 
spectable. Professional men,in villages and 
cities often have farms in the suburbs that they 
cultivate with great satisfaction and profit. 
Sometimes the foreman is a partner in the busi- 
ness, and takes the farm at halves, furnishing 
half the stock, tools, seed, etc., and taking half 
the crops. But this does not always work well. 
If the land-owner has liberal notions of improve- 
ment, it works quite ill; for he looks to the 
permanent benefit of his place, while the fore- 
man very naturally looks for large receipts at 
the close of the year. The best method is for 
the landholder to hire a competent foreman 
with a family, on a salary, and if he wishes still 
further to stimulate his endeavors, give him a 
small share in the profits of the business. It 
should be stipulated that he should board what 
laborers are needed, at a given price, so that the 
crops may not suffer for want of working at the 
critical time. This will save all disputes about 
the application of manures, rotation, sale of 
crops, and other details. With a good foreman 
capable of directing labor, a man of capital in 
the village or eity can carry on a farm, and make 
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it pay. But he wiil not find it a sinecure. If his 
time is already fully occupied, or if he is averse 
to the business, he should not attempt it. But 
if he has a taste in that direction, and is willing 
to plan, and labor with his brain, he can find a 
great deal of pleasure and sure profits in culti- 
vating the soil. The amount of the dividends 
will depend a good deal upon the skill of the 
operator, the seasons, the facilities for market- 
ing, and the contingencies which affect all other 
industries. Farms located near cities and vil- 
lages usually rise in value, and this consideration 
often determines capitalists to these enterprises, 
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DEVICE FOR LOADING HEAVY LOGS. 


Loading Heavy Logs. 


In response, we suppose, to our suggestion 
made not long since, we have from Mr. Wm. 
Louden, Jefferson Co., Iowa, a description of 
a way of rolling heavy logs upon asied by hand, 
which he has found useful. Items and hints of 
this kind, especially if accompanitd by sketches, 
are always very welcome. Mr. Louden writes: 


“Tn return for hints, I send a sketch of an ap- 
paratus which I used the past season for load- 
ing logs upon sleds. It consists of a supporting 
frame [properly a“‘gin.”—Ep.] composed of three 
poles, A, B, C—A and B are ten feet long, and 
may be made of 3 by 4-inch scantlings; the 
pole, C, is 16 feetlong. The windlass, D, is 3 feet 
long and 7 inches in Ciameter, and has a 1-inch 
iron pin 11 inches long, driven into each end 
about 8 inches. The ends of the windlass are 
made conical, and it is fastened upon the frame 
by two pieces of wood, 3 inches square, and 2 
feet long, spiked or bolted to the scantlings,A and 
B, about 4 feet from the ground, as shown in the 
sketch. Two 2-inch holes at right angles with 
each other are bored through the windlass, into 
which the handspikes, S, work loosely. A rope, 
£,is passed around two little pins in the windlass, 
placed so as to prevent the rope from winding 
over the holes for the handspikes. The ends of 
the rope are passed through two pulleys, P, then 
over, around, and under the log, thence back to 
the sled, to which they are fastened, one to each 
end. By turning the windlass with the hand- 
spikes, the log is rolled up the skids on to the 
sled. The skids, ¥, are made with a notch, so 
as to carry the logs clear of the fender. A 
logcan be loaded as quickly by this arrange- 
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ment as by horses, and it can be worked in many | 


places where horses could not. Then there is 
no danger in using it, for if anything should 
break or slip, the operator is not in the way. 
Ifa knot on the log prevents its rolling, one of 
the levers resting against the cross-piece J, will 
hold the log while the obstruction is removed.” 
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Shall We Keep Up Our Flocks? 
ee 

We regret the tone of despondency which per- 
vades so many of our exchanges in regard to 
wool growing. Wool is down, notwithstanding 
the protective tariff, and it is very natural for 
men who have been receiy- 
ing sixty cents a pound to 
look upon forty cents as 
poor pay. Some are reduc- 
ing their flocks, and others 
are selling out entirely, A 
few, and we think they are 
the wise ones, are taking 
advantage of the low price 
of sheep to increase their 
flocks, and be ready for the 
rise which they think is 
sure to come. The tem- 
porary depression in the 
wool market should not 
lead flock masters to aban- 
don their plans, and change 
their stock; if favorably 
situated for sheep husband- 
ry, they should hold on 
patiently, and wait for bet- 
ter times. Wewant to see 
this business put upon a 
permancnt basis, and pur- 
sued as steadily as beef or 
pork making. The demand 
for its products, mutton 
and wool, is quite as steady, and as likely to in- 
crease in the future. Nothing can be more certain 
than that this natic.a will continue to wear wool- 
en garments, and to eat mutton, and in increasing 
proportion as the market is better supplied with 
these articles. Itis not strange that these prod- 
ucts are cheaper than they were last year. 
Wool and mutton vary no more in price than 
pork and butter. A variation of twenty or thirty 
per cent. in these articles in the course of a year 
isnot uncommon. But farmers ought not on 
that account to give up the raising of butter and 
pork. If they keep on steadily with the in- 
dustry their farms are adapted to, they will be 
ready for the rise when it comes, and make 
money. Almost every kind of business has its 
periods of depression, and there is no reason 
why sheep husbandry should not take its turn. 


Wool, we think, has about touched bottom, 
and farmers may look for better prices another 
year. There were very large importations of 
wool and woolen goods during the war, and the 
year that followed, in anticipation of the high 
tariff that was called for. This immense impor- 
tation still affects the market. Shoddy has also 
been very largely used in the manufacture of 
woolen goods, and the unfortunates who were 
once taken in with this articleare in a temper to 
cry aloud for_garments made of the last clip, 
fresh spun and wove. Pantaloons that do not 
last out half their days are not the article to 
make sheep look amiable in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Shoddy, we trust, has had its day, and is 
bound to the compost heap, where old woolen 
garments should bring up. Another hinderance 
in the way of wool growing, the dogs, is likely 
to be removed very soon. Several of the States 
haye efficient dog Jaws, and the sheep killing 
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curs are greatly reduced. All that is wanted 
now, is a steady policy on the part of flock mas- 
ters, and concert of action, to secure a national 
dog tax, and to put wool growing on as firm a 
basis as it has in England. The intvoduction of 
the middle and Jong wool sheep has greatly in- 
creased the consumption of mutton among us, 
and these animals are so well appreciated that 
we shall have to raise them, if we get pay for 
their flesh only. Though the present price of 
mutton is low, it cannot be avery bad business 
to raise South Downs and Cotswolds, at the 
prices they bring. We say then to the flock 
masters who are planning for the future, do not 
be in haste to abandon sheep husbandry. The 
flocks are steadily enriching your pastures, and 
if you hold on steadily, they will enrich you. 
— ~~ << -—et @ ee 


Croprinc THE AFTERMATH.—It is claimed 
for this practice that all the manure made from 
the grass is returned to the field, and the old 
stubble is kept out of the way of the next year’s 
mowing. Ina recent conversation with a very 
successful farmer in Connecticut, he branded it 
as 2 ruinous practice. For twenty years or 
more he had kept all cattle from his meadows 
after they were mowed. The grass makes a 
thick covering for the roots in winter, so that 
they are not injured by the frost. It starts 
earlier in the spring, and even if the season 
happens to be dry, there is a fair crop of hay. 
The decaying old grass isa good mulch, and 
eventually a fertilizer. The hard cropped 
meadow in a dry season is generally a failure. 
He keeps up his fields to two tons of hay or 
more to the acre, and is satisfied with one crop. 
He top-dresses with muck compost and sea- 
weed,and sells hay,though he keeps a dairy farm. 
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Post-Hole Borers. 
a oe 

We have inquiries about these implements by 
those who are anxious to relieve themselves of 
severe hand labor by the use of convenient 
tools, so far as possible. The implement is of 
the form we figure it, 
having a handle about 
four fect long and a 
bit six inches wide- 
It is of use in mellow 
soils having few or no 
stones, and tenacity 
enough to hold toe 
gether. In very sandy 
soil we know of no 
way of avoiding the 
danger of having the 
walls give way and 
the holes fill up, and 
upon very stiff clays 
and on stony Jand it 
is quite useless. It is 
hard work to use it, 
but with it a strong 
man can dig post holes 
much faster than with 
a spade, In many soils 
the most rapid work 
may be done by start- 
ing the holes with the 
spade and finishing 
with the auger. The bit consists of two blades 
having flanges on the outer edges, and set spi- 
rally like the thread of a screw. This is nonew 
invention, but has long been in use. Most agri- 
cultural stores keep these articles, but there 
has never been a very extensive sale for them. 
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Domestication and Crossing of the Buffalo. 
——@—— 

It seems a matter of regret that after the prob- 
able, or to say the least, possible value of the 
buffalo and of the buffalo cross in agriculture 
had been demonstrated, as it long since was, 
there should have 
been no systematic 
efforts made for its 
extensive introduc- 
tion, or general 
breeding and _ test- 
ing. The fact 
however, the vaine 
of the buffalo has 
never had sufficient 
demonstration, and 
they have been suf- 
ficiently domesticat- 
ed in but a single 
instance, so far as we 
are aware, to enabie { : 4 
any one to judge 
well of their exccl- | | , 

| 
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lences. Mr. Robert 
Wickliffe, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, some 
40 years ago obtain- 
ed from crossing a 
buffalo bull with 
common cows, sev- 
eral half-blood cows 
and steers,—as We infer from his rather indefinite 


part of American literature-on this subject. 
The cows he bred to common buils, and to the 
buffalo bull, and after obtaining a fine three- 
quarter-buffalo bull, bred the cows of the herd 
chiefly to him for many years. The results of 
Mr. Wickliffe’s experiments seem to be that the 
buffalo is capable of thorough domestication ; 
that the half and quarter-blood steers and cows 
are larger than either parent; that they fat 
readily, make excel- 
lent beef, are very 
hardy and longlived ; 
that the oxen are ad- 
mirably adapted to 
the yoke, having im- 
mense strength com- 
bined with great ac- 
tivity. He never tested 
the miik, and judged 
of the milking quali- 
ties of the cows only 
from the fact that 
when the cows and 
calves ran in the same SD 
pastures with com- 
mon cows with their 
calves, the grade-buf- 
fulo calves were al- 
Ways the fattest. Au- 
dubon mentions that 
at the frontier forts, 
Where buffalo calves 
were often brought in 
and reared, one calf 
Was said to require 
the milk of two common cows. The inference 
drawn was that though she has a small udder, 
the buffalo cow must give a great deal of milk,— 
Which, as we shall see, was probably incorrect. 
It appears also that the domestic bull can not 
be used with the buffalo cow. Mr. Wickliffe 
supposes that the male half-breeds are infertile, 
which we doubt. The females, on the contrary, 
are fertile crossed with the bulls of either race. 
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The prevalent colors in this herd were dark, 
but occasionally white occurred, especially upon 
the head, and sometimes also striped or brindled 
animals, on which the dark color of the buffalo 
blended with a light dun, “like the stripes of a 
zebra,” 


Here our knowledge of the buffalo 
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—_——_— 
lad of fourteen to lead and handle her, and 
stands to be milked as well as any cow in the 
fine herd belonging to herowner, The hump 
is greatly reduced from that of a full-blood 
buffalo, as the reader will see. by comparing 
this engraving with that on the first page of the 
September number. 
The face is dishing, 
Ph eae i the eyebrows prom- 
hient, and the nose 
has a tendency to 
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the Roman curve. 
The hight of the 


spinal processes is 
such that the sides 
are what we would 
call in an ox “slab- 
sided ;” still we think 
the ribs must spring 
out pretty weil, and 
the flatness be due 
tothe spine. The tail 








is peculiar, being 
longer than that of 
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Fig. 1.—HALF-BUFFALO COW, 


| cross-breeds has rested for a quarter of a centu- 
letter to Audubon, which constitutes the chief | 
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ry, and we are the more happy to contribute a 
little to it which we think is new and important. 





the buffalo, very ta- 
pering,and terminat- 
ed by a pointed tuft. 
Mr. Swain. has care- 
fully tested the milk 
in comparison with 
that of his choicest 
Jerseys, and _ finds 
that, though the quantity is small, (being prob- 
ably about ten quarts per day when fresh,) it 
is, however, astonishingly rich, yielding fully 27 








Mr. James P. Swain, of Bronxville, has had | per cent. of cream, while the best of the Jerseys 


for some time in his possession a half-buffalo 
cow, (fig. 1), which is supposed to be now about 
five years old. 
weighing 1,380 pounds, in medium flesh, mas- 
sive in the fore quarters, light behind, heavy in 
the head and horns, but not coarse in any re- 


only marked 25 per cent. .A peculiarity of this 
cream is that, though perfectly distinct, it is 


She is of very large size, | almost colorless, that is, white, like the milk. 


The milk is much sweeter than that of common 
cows, contains little water, and when it curdles 
makes a remarkably tenacious curd, having not 


spect. The legs are long and bony, but move | more than haff the usual amount of whey. 


eves 


Fig. 2,—QUARTER-BREED HEITER. 


with great precision and grace, such as few 
cows have. She is of a dark brown or black 
walnut color, almost black, the coat beiug some- 
what woolly. She is an exceedingly powerful 
animal, will leap over ordinary fences, and even 
stone walls, with the most nonchalant ease, and 
mill ponds and rapid streams present not the 
least impediment to her. She is, however, ex- 













These are exceeding- 
ly valuable facts, and 


suggest a problem 
which we hope will be 
thoroughly worked 


out, as it may easily 
be done by some of 
the gentlemen farmers 
of Westchester Coun- 
ty:—What would be 
the result of a small 
ndmixture of this 
blood with our com- 
/ mon cows, bred in for 
several generations ? 

Mr. Swain is # fan- 
cier of the dark Jer- 
seys, and has several 
black ones. He sees 
so strong a resem- 
blance between the 
Jerseys and a quarter- 
breed buffalo heifer, 
fig. 2, which he has, 
the calf of the half- 
breed cow by a com- 
mon bull, that he asks : “Is it not possible 
that the striking peculiarities of the Jersey may 
be due to an admixture of buffalo blood a long 
time ago?” This might easily have occurred, 
for buffaloes were taken to Europe many years 
ago, and, besides, the Bison of Europe is a close- 
ly allied animal, and was once not rare as at 
present. The heifer, now about 20 months 


ceedingly domestic in her nature, will allow a | old, has lost the hump almost altogether. It has 
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a delicate head, with the large, deer-like eye, and 
mealy muzzle of the Jersey. The legs are very 
delicate though long, and almost any one after 
seeing the black Jerseys would take this for 
another of them. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 49. 
—_—_o— 

“ You farmers,” said a city friend, “ought to 
be making money, with butter at 40 cenis a 
pound. But you grumble just the same.” 

“ American farmers seldom grumble. Those 
who think so get the idea from books or from 
tradition. It is an English habit—not an Amer- 
ican. There is a reason for the difference. The 
English farmer rents his land, and grumbles in 
order that the landlord may not think he is 
making too much money, and increase his rent. 
The American farmer owns his land, and if any- 
thing, is inclined to exaggerate its quality and 
productiveness.” 

“T thought they were always grumbling.” 

“I know you did, but itis a mistake. The 
city people are the grumblers.” 

“Have we no cause tocomplain of high prices?” 

“ Wheat is perhaps 25 cents a bushel too high, 
and barley 25 cents too low. Butter should be 
a few cents lower, and pork and mutton a few 
cents higher. At such prices, a farmer, if equal- 
ly intelligent, might make almost as good a liv- 
ing as a grocer or a dry goods merchant.” 

“Farmers used to be glad to sell at half what 
they get now.” 

“True, but this only proves that ‘times have 
changed.’ Perhaps they got too little. They 
have worked hard, and done their full share in 
making the country what itis. They are going 
to do still greater things. They have now hold 
of the long end of the lever. They are bound 
to make this country the grandest and noblest 
that the sun ever shone upon. You are all very 
well in your way. We could not get along 
without you. But we propose ie have some of 
you take a back seat, and make room for a few 
of our bright, active, young farmers. City peo- 
ple shall no longer sneer at country folks.” 

As I was leaving, he said something to the 
effect that city people did not sneer at the farm- 
ers. And in this he is right, so far as the well- 
bred, intelligent citizens are concerned, but the 
snobs speak of us with a superciliousness that 
is trying to the flesh. 

But enough of this. Good farmers are now 
making money, and are well able to educate 
their children. They are doing so; and it is 
no disrespect to the fathers to say that their 
sons who stick to farming, will occupy a higher 
social position than has been accorded to us. 

It does me good to talk to an educated young 
farmer. But deliver me from your ignorant, 
prejudiced, conceited, self-satisfied, swaggering 
biped—half farmer, half peddler, who thinks 
about nothing but his own shrewdness and his 
neighbor’s follies. Such men ought not to annoy 
me, but they do. Unfortunately these meddling 
farmers have a notion that I came into the coun- 
try to “show them how to farm,” and though 
this is in no sense true, I encounter their bitter- 
est opposition, This is no new thing. I was 
reading, the other day, in the Museum Rusti- 
cum et Commerciale, published in London in 
1763, a letter from a farmer who had been trying 
JETHRO TULL’s system of enriching the Jand by 
hoeing. He says: “By introducing the drill 
plow and the horse-hoe, I could save a great 
deal of labor; and I may probably some time 
or other attempt it; but at the same time, I am 
sensible I shall find great difficulty in getting 








men that will even try to do the work with 
those instruments. * * * If by dint of author- 
ity you oblige them to go out of their way, they 
will rather contribute to the loss of your crop, 
than not to endeavor to convince you that they 
are in the right.” On this, the editor remarks 
in a foot note: ‘Our correspondent’s reason- 
ings on this head are very just. He seems to 
speak feelingly, and we are sorry to say that 
others lie under the difficulties he mentions. 
What chiefly prevents a reformation among our 
laborers in husbandry is, the masters in general 
being but little more enlightened.” Not every 
agrciultural editor would have pluck enough to 
utter such a truth in the first number of his paper. 





I am offered $12 a ton forall my wheat straw, 
to make paper. I do not like to sell straw, but 
1 am satisfied that there is no way in which I 
can turn it into so much money. If we reckon 
the manure from a ton of straw worth $3, I 
should still have to get $9 a ton of nutriment 
out of the straw to make it pay. I do not think 
it is in the straw, and consequently it cannot be 
got out of it. If a farmer could sell his straw, 
and buy clover hay at something near the same 
price, he had better let the paper men have it. 

I am more and more convinced that our chief 
aim should be to raise large crops of clover. The 
Agriculturist, Jast month, in “Hints about 
Work,” says that the manure of “fattening hogs 
is very rich.” Thisistrue. It is far richer than 
sheep or cow manure from animals having noth- 
ing but straw or corn stalks. But ifa cow, ora 
sheep, or a horse, is fed on clover hay, the ma- 
nure from a ton of it is worth as much, if not 
more, than the hog manure made from a ton of 
corn, fed either whole or ground, raw or cooked. 
The idea that pig manure is so rich arises from 
the fact that our cow and sheep manure is usual- 
ly so miserably poor. The question as to which 
is the richer manure, that from working ani- 
mals or fattening animals, may be interesting to 
the physiologist, but has no sort of practical value 
to the farmer. If I have 30 tons of straw, 50 
tons of corn stalks, 40 tons of hay, 2 tons of 
bean straw, 1000 bushels of corn, and 10 tons of 
oil-cake to feed out on the farm during the next 
six months, it will make no appreciable differ- 
ence in the value of the manure to what kind 
or class of animals I feed it. 

The only question I have to determine is in 
what way I can get the most money from the 
nutriment there is in the food. If we can get the 
most money by fattening sheep, or by keeping 
store sheep, or by fattening steers or farrow 
cows, or by feeding young stock, or from 
milch cows, or from wintering horses, we 
need not take into account the value of the 
manure. It will be approximately the same 
in either case. It will probably be the 
least valuable from the milch cows, and the 
most valuable from the store stock, But the dif- 
ference is hardly worth considering, and it is a 
pity that scientific agricultural writers should 
so frequently allude to it. It only helps to keep 
alive the old notion that “horse manure,” or 
“nig manure,” or “sheep manure,” or “cow 
manure,” gets its value from the animal, and 
not from the food. 

“How about hen manure?” The same prin- 
ciple holds. Its value is determined by the 
food. A bushel of corn fed to a turkey will 
give manure worth no more than a bushel of 
corn fed to a pig—provided the liquid and solids 
of the latter are all saved. As ordinarily man- 
aged, however, the liquid either runs away or 
soaks through the crevices of the planks into 


the ground, and is lost. In the case of poultry, 
there is no liquid excrement to run away, and 
this is the reason why the droppings are con- 
sidered so valuable. Poultry also eat a good 
deal of animal food in some form or another, 
and this, of course, adds to the value of the ma- 
nure, Itisafact—andI wish every farmer fully 
comprehended it—that the value of manure 
from any animal depends entirely on the food. 

There is one aspect of the manure question 
which encourages me very much—the won- 
derful effect that good manure has on our crops. 
I donot know whether to attribute this to the 
climate or to the soil. But Iam much mistaken 
if the same amount of manure will do as much 
good in England as it will here. 





We fed our hogs corn meal, and more or less 
oil-cake meal, (cooked,) all summer, and the 
neighbors evidently thought I was slightly de- 
mented, ifnot more. Some said the pigs were 
so fat they would not grow; others, that the 
pork would cost me 25 cents a pound. Of 
course, none of us have made anything on pigs 
this season. The price of grain is out of all 
proportion to the price of pork. But I have 
done as well as my neighbors. In fact, I have 
done better, for I have lost Jess than they have. 
One of my neighbors has a dozen or fifteen pigs 
over a year old, and about the first of Novem- 
ber he got out of pork, and bought one of the 
smallest of my late spring pigs. It weighed 145 
pounds, after eating its breakfast, and dressed 
121 pounds. He said he had not a hog that 
was fit to kill, even for fresh pork, and none, if 
killed, that would dress much more than half 
what this little chuck of a pig weighed. He 
was half Essex, and my neighbor said, when he 
came to pay me for him, that he “never saw or 
tasted fatter pork.” I had another pig, half Suf- 
folk and quarter Yorkshire, net fourteen months 
old, that dressed 423 pounds. He was the poor- 
est pig in the litter, and did not do well for four 
or five months, or I should have sold him earlier. 

The Deacon says there are a great many pigs, 
over a year old, that, at the present price of 
corn, will cost more to make them fat than they 
will bring when killed. In other words, their 
keep for over a year is wholly lost. Perhaps 
this is an exaggeration, but it is very certain 
that it has been an expensive business feeding 
their hogs the past autumn. I believe the sys- 
tem is all wrong. 





Mr. J. H. Foster, Jir., of New Jersey, writes: 
“Tnone of your‘ Walks and Talks,’ in the Agri- 
culturist, vou say: ‘A farmer can afford to pay 
one cent per pound for flesh as a manure.’ 

“We can buy dried meat at 2 cents to 
2'|, cents per pound. I believe, it contains no 
more water than old wheat, if as much; no 
grease ; sometimes as much, perhaps, as 5 per 
cent of bones—generally but little. It is consid- 
erable trouble to prepare it for feeding. I boil 
at one time, after it is chopped, (which is con- 
siderable work,) about 60 pounds. The chop- 
ping and boiling costs 40 cents. These 60 
pounds furnish enough for five hogs for two 
days—all they will eat. They weigh about 250 
pounds each, The cost of food, chopping and 
boiling, is 17’|.2 cents per hog each day. 

“How much ought the pigs to gain, and how 
much is the manure worth from 100 pounds of 
such food? Also, how much from 100 pounds 
of boiled corn meal? It costs me 20 per cent 
more to feed all they want of boiled corn meal 
or pudding.” 

I do not know, but I think one pound of this 





dried meat contains the substance of 4 lbs. of 
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flesh. If this be true, it is, when ready boiled, 
on a par with fresh meat at *|, cent per pound. 

IT do not know what this “dried meat” is, 
but suppose it to be the refuse of some manu- 
factory for making oil from fish or other animal 
matter. Now, the value of such an article for 
food would depend a good deal on how much 
oil there was leftin it. If it contains “no grease” 
it will not fatten a pig rapidly, when fed alone. 
It would probably be more valuable for young, 
growing pigs, but in either case, some other 
food, such as corn meal, should be fed in con- 
junction with it. 

The only experiments I can recollect that 
bear on the point are those made by Lawes & 
Gilbert. These experiments were made on 92 
pigs, three and four pigs in each pen fed with 
different foods. Dried Newfoundland codfish 
was one of the ‘foods used—not alone, but in 
conjunction with corn meal, barley meal and 
bran. When put up to fatten, the pigs weighed 
about 160 pounds each, and were, to the best of 
my recollection, nine or ten months old. They 
were fatted eight weeks. I cannot go into de- 
tails. Those who wish for a further account of 
these interesting experiments will find it in the 
Rural Annual for 1865, pages 80-388. One pen of 
four pigs had about 2 pounds of codfish (boil- 
ed) each per day, and all the Indian corn meal 
they would eat. 

The four pigs, in 8 weeks, eat 308 pounds of 
codfish, and 1,450 lbs. of corn meal, and gained 
389 pounds, Or, in other words, each pig con- 
sumed on the average 9'|, pounds of codfish and 
45 pounds of meal per week, and gained a lit- 
tle over 12 pounds. One hundred pounds of 
food produced a little over 22 pounds of pork. 

In another experiment, where 2 pounds of a 
mixture of “bean and lentil meal,” (say pea 
meal), were given each pig per day, and all the 
Indian corn meal they would eat was added, it 
took 100 pounds of the food to produce 21"Js 
pounds of pork. These experiments would 
seem to indicate, therefore, that dried codfish is 
not more fattening than peas. 

This dried codfish contained about 40 per 
cent, of water, 18’/2 per cent. of ash, 6]. per 
cent, of nitrogen, and not quite 1 per cent. of 
fat. The beans and lentils contained about 5 
per cent. of nitrogen, and about 2 per cent. of fat. 

Assuming that Mr. Foster’s meat has the 
same composition as the codfish, it is easy to 
give a rough estimate of the value of the ma- 
nure obtained from pigs consuming it. Genu- 
ine Peruvian guano, all things considered, is the 
cheapest ammoniacal manure in market. It is 
worth, say $90 per ton, and contains 15 per cent. 
of ammonia. 

Assuming that one pound of nitrogen in the 
food will give us one pound of ammonia in the 
manure, (which is allowing for much more loss 
of nitrogen than is retained in the animal), 100 
pounds of the meat fed to a pig would give 6'|, 
pounds of ammonia in the manure. The other 
Constituents would be more abundant in the 
manure than in the guano; and weshall not be 
far wrong if we assume that the manure from 
100 pounds of this meat is worth as much as 50 
pounds of Peruvian guano—that is tosay, $2.25, 
or 2*|, cents per pound. The manure is worth 
as much as the first cost of the food. 

In a postscript Mr. F. adds: “One of my 
neighbors thinks it would pay to use it as ma- 
nure, but that hog feeding has not paid him. I 
tell him we had better pass it through the hog 
first. He seems to think it loses more than the 
value of the pork gained.” 

There need be no more loss than I have as- 








sumed. But unless you have considerable lit- 
ter, dried muck, leaves, or other absorbent, the 
probabilities are that a good deal of the manure 
runs to waste. If this loss is avoided, you have 
simply to determine how much the pigs gain, 
and the price of the pork; and, on the other 
hand, the cost of cooking and feeding, and the 
increased labor of drawing out the manure. It 
is doubtless in far better condition for the crops 
than if applied directly as a manure. ; 

On the same basis, the manure from 100 Ibs.” 
of corn meal is worth about 70 cents. 


—_— 


Mutton, it seems, has been sold in New York 
by the carcass for 2 cents and 8 cents per pound. 
If the sheep weighed 45 Ibs., and the pelt is worth 
75 cents, and the freight has been paid on them 
from Ohio or Michigan, how much did they net 
the farmer who raised them? One can see that 
the farmers could not receive much for them, or 
else the drivers must have lost money. Shall 
we never learn wisdom? 

A farmer in this vicinity has just sold eight 
head of cattle for $150 dess than the same butch- 
er offered for them last spring. He has lost the 
whole summer’s feed and $150 beside. Thus 
we go! 

One thing is encouraging. Really good beef 
maintains a steady price. If we raise choice 
animals and feed them well, we can calculate on 
getting a fair price for them. Last week, “ infe- 
rior” beef cattle fell a cent a pound in New 
York, being quoted at 7c. to 8c. dressed weight; 
while “extra” and “choice” held their own 
at 16c. to 17c. per pound. Such facts as these 
are eloquent advocates of good breeding and 
high feeding. 





John Johnston talked of giving up farming. 
He was over eighty and had no son; help 
scarce and not trusty. “ Had I not better sell ?” 
he asked. I wrote him “No.” Fancy John 
Johnston in a city! No underdrains, no 
growing crops of grass and clover, no wheat, 
no corn, no barley, no sheep! The last time I 
was there, when he went into the field his fa- 
vorite cows came to be patted, and a splendid 
heifer calf put her nose into his arms. Shall 
he leave them? Those who say so know noth- 
ing of the pleasures of farming. 

He now writes me: ‘ The farm is not to be 
sold. I have let 40 acres for five years, for nur- 
sery purposes, at a yearly rent of $1,000, paya- 
ble semi-annually. This isa great deal better 
for me than selling. It would have been a 
great trial to have left my farm. I still have 
over 50 acres of cleared land, and you may be 
sure I will do my best with it. I have sold this 
year’s crop of wheat for over $1,500. I have 
900 bushels of ears of corn from a trifle over 
eleven acres, and at least 70 tons of hay. I 
have bought 300 wether sheep and ten tons of 
oil-cake to feed tothem. WontI make manure 
this winter for my small farm ? 

If I live, I will sow 12 acres of wheat next 
September. The same field yielded over $100 
worth of wheat per acre in 1866. It is all 
‘bosh’ about our land failing for wheat. The 
failure is all for want of feeding the land. 
Horses and oxen must be well fed if they are 
to pay in work. So must the earth if it is to 
pay for tilling.” 

Twenty-five dollars an acre rent (five per cent 
interest, or $500 per acre) is not bad for land 
that was once pronounced ‘the poorest farm 
in all creation.” So much for underdraining, 
good tillage, liberal feeding, and high manuring. 


Mr. J. says he never had so poor a crop of 





clover seed as this year—not quite a bushel per 
acre. Mr. Foster, who is an excellent farmer, 
only got 18 bushels from 38 acres. Mr. J. adds: 
“My first crop was far too heavy. It was so 
badly lodged that a great deal of it could not be 
cut close. I never had a good crop of seed 
when the first crop was not shaved off clean. 
Clover seed will be very high in the spring, if 
not before.” 





The drouth here still continues. Many farmers 
have to drive their cattle miles to water. It 
looks now (Dec. 2,) as though winter was about 
to set in without rain. But it is said such a 
thing was never known. 
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WHEAT CULTURE EXTENDING AT THE SOUTH. 
—One of the encouraging “signs of the times” 
is that wheat is reported to have been much 
more extensively sown at the South than ever 
before, This is undoubtedly true of some ex- 
tensive sections. There is nothing more certain 
to entail poverty upon the soil than continual 
cropping with one plant—tobacco, cotton, or 
corn. The introduction of a variety of crops, 
with a judicious rotation and systematic manur- 
ing, will develop the full resources of the soil. 
In this way, we are confident that wheat will 
be found a better paying crop than either cotton 
or tobacco, alone. 
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Asn Brys.—More fires occur from ashes 
stored in wooden yessels than from almost any 
other cause. The favorite deposit is an old 
flour barrel under the shed or in the wood-house. 
The ashes stand perhaps in an iron vessel until 
they are supposed to be cool, and are then emp- 
tied. Coals, especially of the hard woods, hick- 
ory and oak, will retain their fire in ashes for 
day or longer,and this,coming in contact with the 
barrel at a crack, kindles a flame, and a destruc- 
tive fireensues. Farm-houses and barns are fre- 
quently destroyed in this way. There are sev- 
eral devices for the storing of ashes. Where 
wood is wholly used in the fireplace, or Frank- 
lin fire frame, it is convenient to have a flue in 
the back part of the hearth or the chimney, com- 
municating with an ash bin in the cellar. The 
mouth of the flue is kept covered with an iron 
slide. The bin in the cellar is made of stone, 
and is of sufficient capacity to hold the winter's 
stock of ashes. But the stove has so generally 
taken the place of the open fire that other con- 
trivances are used. Some put up a small brick 
building expressly for the purpose, having a half 
door in the upper part, for convenience in 
emptying the ashes. Bluestone flags are con- 
venient for making bins of smaller size, and are 
not very expensive. Perhaps the cheapest ar- 
ticle for this purpose is a cement tile, two feet 
in diameter, covered with a piece of zine or sheet 
iron. It is cheaper than iron, and fire-proof 
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Wintering Stock on the Prairies. 
a agai 

There is every excuse to be offered for the 
western farmers who winter their stock on the 
warm sides of straw heaps and hay stacks on 
the prairies, for they have, in many cases, had 
hard work to build a comfortable shelter for 
their own heads. When farmers in the older 
settled States do the same thing, that is, expuse 
their stock to the rigors of the winter, the cuts 
of satire and the lash of open reprobation are all 
that will bring them to their senses. For the 
cattle’s sake we often resort to the appeal to the 
pocket, and this is listened to; and, though nev- 
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er so softly whispered, is heard above the low- 
ings of the shivering herd. A correspondent, 
of Winchester, Lowa, (signing himself ‘“ Titus,”) 
sends us a description of straw sheds, that are 
easily made and good for prairie farmers who 
have no market for their straw. He writes: 

“ Physiologists tell us that it is the food which 
animals eat that keeps up the animal heat, in 
the same manner that coal or wood keeps up 
the heat of a stove or furnace ; and as a natural 
consequence, it would take less food to maintain 
the proper temperature of the body, were it 
kept warm by other means. This isthe theory : 
the facts are that all kinds of stock, if sheltered 


‘Were 
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STRAW SHED FOR STOCK WITH AN L. 


in cold weather, require a great deal less food 
to keep them in a good, thriving condition, than 
other stock do that are exposed to the weather. 
I once tried to make a calculation of how much 
I could save in feed by keeping my cattle shel- 
tered; and although I did not arrive at any very 
definite conclusion, yet I was well satisfied that 
IT could save more than enough to pay all the 
expenses of putting up warm, permanent sheds; 
besides avoiding all those evils that ill treatment 
always entails on all kinds of stock, surely and 
speedily impairing and even destroying the 
good points of any breed, however hardy. 

Straw Sueps.—Very good temporary sheds 
for cattle and sheep can be made of a frame- 
work of rails or poles, and covered with straw. 
This will shelter stock the best by making it in 
the shape of an L, with the east and south sides 
left open. It should be so arranged that the 
stock can pass from the shed into the feeding 
yards or stalk fields whenever they choose. 
We, in the West, after gathering our corn, turn 
our cattle into the stalk fields, where they make 
a tolerably good living at nipping what fodder 
they like, and picking up nubbins of corn that 
were overlooked when the crop was gathered. 

Prairie grass, or rather prairie hay, makes an 
excellent covering for a shed, as it turns the 
rain much better than straw does. If it is put 
on somewhat after the manner of thatching, it 
does all the better, and requires only a compar- 
atively small amount of hay, and will turn the 
rain fora long time. It also makes excellent 
forage for cattle, and I have known whole herds 
here in Iowa to be wintered on nothing but 
prairie hay. A little grain fed out with the 
hay would, in my opinion, more than repay the 
cost of it, let the price be what it might. The 
stock should never get to the outside of the 
straw shed—I mean on the side on which the 
straw is piled,—for they will tramp down and 
waste the straw, and destroy the whole shed in 
afew days. Such a shed as this will answer 
every purpose of a better one so long as it lasts, 








Farm and Lawn Roads and Highways. 


So 

There is no one thing which so marks the 
difference between a long settled and a new 
region as the roads; and yet, throughout this 
democratic country, where so few public ex- 
penditures can be made which do not carry 
with them at first sight assurance of their econ- 
omy, we seldom find good ones, and it is hard 
to secure thoroughness in making new roads. 

There are three requisites of a good road: 
1st, Dryness; 2d, Firmness; 3d, Proper form. 
The first may be secured wherever good drain- 
age can be had, by laying a tile drain capable 
of carrying the water four 
feet below the middle of the 
road. Tiles are better than 
stones for drains, because if 
well laid and either turned 
aside or provided with silt 
basins wherever change of 
level decreasing the rapidity 
of the descent occur, tiles 
will never fill up, while 
stone drains are very likely 
to. The tiles being cover- 
ed after the most approved 
manner, as described in 
former numbers, (the joints 
protected by collars or 
otherwise, and the stiffest 
soil rammed down hard 
over the tiles), the road 
bed must be made. For 
this purpose the roadway 


| should be nearly level, hollowing a little from 


each side alike toward the drain in the middle, 


; and at least a foot below the intended surface 


of the road, if it is to be merely a farm or 
lawn road of say 20 feet in width, but deeper 
in proportion for broader roads and highways. 
This bed is laid with large stones, (flattish ones 
do best for smallroads and carriage ways,) and 
the surface should be only slightly crowning in 
the middle. Broken stones, ttom the size of 
one’s fist to that of an egg, urc laid vpon these, 


| and this layer is made crowning according to 








the usual practice, and forms a bed upon which 
a small amount of sharp, sandy gravel soon 
makes a smooth, hard road, if well rolled. 

The usual custom is to have a ditch or gutter 
at each side of the road. This in the case of 





SECTION OF ROAD. 


carriage ways and park roads bounds the grass 
and keeps it from encroaching upon the gravel. 
The result is that either the earth washes away, 
and an irregular surface ditch is formed, or the 
flow of water is stopped by gravel washed from 
the road. We present in the accompanying en- 
graving a plan recently brought to our notice, 
which offers two advantages above the common 
practice, and though applied, so far as we know, 
exclusively to park roads, is equally applicable 
to others of sufficient width for two wagons to 
pass conveniently. The differences between this 
and other well made roads are solely in the 
shape and in the arrangement of the surface. 

It will be observed (see figure,) that the sec- 
tion of the surface instead of being crowning is 
angular, the angle being in the middle likea 
very flat roof of a house. The use of this form 
is, that the road may be made much flatter than 
otherwise, and it gives a tendency to drive 
equally on both sides and not exclusively in the 





middle; besides rain falling flows off more freely 
and completely. The gutters are made as usual 
at the sides where the road bed ends, stoned if 
necessary to prevent washing, but the grass ig 
allowed to cross them, and come up some two 
or three feet upon the gravel, where itis trim- 
mec to a uniform edge. The advantage of this 
arrangement is that, while the water from the 
road quickly finds its way through this strip of 
grass to the gutters, it does not carry the sand 
with it and does not wash away the sides of the 
road, It is a bad plan to allow large quantities 
of water to flow close by the side of a road, un- 
less the channel is broad and well walled and 
paved. In case of freshets damage is often done, 
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GAS-HOUSE LimEe.—This article has the effect 
of lime in but a slight degree. After it has been 
weathered, it consists to a great extent ofgypsum, 
(plaster.) Its effects upon the soil are to supply 
lime to the plant where this ingredient is want- 
ing, (which on common soils rarely occurs,) to 
supply sulphur and sulphuric acid, and to pro- 
duce that series of obscure, yet beneficial effects 
which plaster does,—all of which plaster will do 
equally well or better, but not socheaply. The 
weathered gas lime often contains small quan- 
tities of lime remaining long in the condition or 
slaked lime. This is considerably abundant 
when the article is fresh, and then it acts with 
good effect in vegetable compost heaps, upon 
muck, etc. If applied to the soil in this fresh 
state, and, during the growing season, placed 
upon the soil where crops will be affected, the 
results are uniformly disastrous, not owing 
to the lime, but to various combinations of 
sulphur with lime, which, after some months’ 
exposure, become converted into the sulphate 
of lime, or gypsum above alluded to. 





Draining in Winter—Draining Tools, 
a oo 

Tile draining may often be done in winter bet- 
ter than at any other season, especially where 
the ground rarely freezes very deep. <A large 
body of snow falling early will often prevent 
the frost getting into the soil, and one will 
often be surprised to sce how a few strokes of 
a sharp, heavy pick will crack up the frozen 
crust. Of course the ditches must be dug, the 
tiles laid, and all filled and finished as rapidly 
as possible, lest it be filled prematurely with 
snow and ice. As protection against this occur- 
rence and to prevent the ditch and earth freez- 
ing on a cold night, straw may be laid across 
the ditch and upon the heap, being kept in place 
by polesor pea brush. At other seasons toler- 
ably good work may be done with common 
tools, but in winter the very best are most eco- 
nomical. There is pressing necessity to move as 
little earth as possible, and yet to get down to 
the full depth, (4 feet usually) Our Western 
readers frequently inquire about draining tools, 
and doubtless would very often order them 
were they advertised. For their information 
we would state that every first-class agricultur- 
al store that we know of either keeps them 
on hand or will procure them if ordered, 


Clear the Water Courses! 
—_-—- 

There is hardly a county of which we have 
any knowledge in which there are not some 
sluggish streams whose flow is hindered and ren- 
dered slow almost to stagnation, at least in cer- 
tain spots along their course, by unnecessary 
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obstructions, drift wood, logs, fence rails, reeds 
and sedges, etc., or by a very circuitous course. 
The result of this sluggishness is that the 
swamps are more extensive than they need to 
be, the water sets back, into the plowed land 
even, thorough drainage is impossible, miasms 
rise from those swamps which retain their wa- 
ter into the warm weather, farming operations 
are put back or rendered futile, crops are poor, 
and fever and ague, typhoid and intermittent 
fevers prevail, men are short-lived, and their 
children have enfeebled constitutions. It is 
easy to deplore this state of things. It requires 
action to put an end to it, and this might, to 
a degree, be done in most States almost as easily 
as to get a railroad charter, if any one energetic 
man would give to it a little time and labor. 

It is obvious that where farms are small, or 
especially where the country is very flat and the 
streams are all sluggish, individual proprietors 
can do but little. Co-operation is required, and 
this must be continual; for, after swamps are 
reclaimed, fields drained, health and prosperity 
introduced, all must not relapse into the former 
dank, boggy, miasmatic state, because the 
streams are allowed to become again obstructed. 
Acts of legislation will probably be requisite to 
secure proper attention to the subject, but soon 
it might be with the water courses much as it is 
with highways. Every township or county is 
responsible for its own roads, and for affording 
facilities for travel into and through its territory. 

Mr. James E. Rankin, of Detroit, directs our 
attention to the annoyances and losses suffered 
by the people of many parts of Michigan, and 
suggests that the duty of keeping the water 
courses clear might be added to those of the 
highway commissioners without making their 
labors too onerous. If this could not be done, 
county water commissioners might be appoint- 
ed, or elected, to secure the desirable ends sug- 
gested, in accordance with law. In the older 
States, at least, relief, to a certain extent, may 
ordinarily be obtained through the road survey- 
ors, or highway commissioners, and town of- 
ficers, a regular hearing being had; but the de- 
cisions in these cases are usually based on what 
the former condition of the streams has been, 
not having a view to the improvement of the 
county and to the benefit of the community. The 
common law allows a landholder or tenant, un- 
der certain restrictions, to secure drainage for 
himself; but a law is really needed to check 
disease, to improve the country, and to bene- 
fit agriculture. Let the legislatures require 
proprietors to keep the water courses clear. 








moma 
American Farm-House Plans. 
— 

So far as we now recollect, we have never 
geen a good plan for an American farm-house. 
We demand a great deal. Our farmers are am- 
bitious for themselves and their children. They 
aire workers, individually and collectively. The 
whole family work for a living, and glory in it. 
They are the substantial middle class, with good 
incomes, free, independent, hospitable, intelli- 
gent, and cultivated. They are the aristocracy 
and gentry of our land, educated, refined, prac- 
tical, sensible; having the confidence of neigh- 
bors, townsmen, and fellow-cifizens, they are 
our Senators, Representatives, and Governors. 
The house-and home of the farmer must there- 
fore combine in itself features which are neces- 
sities for the laboring man, conveniences and 
accommodations for the well-to-do yeoman, 
With his cultivated mind and free hospitality, 
and more or less of the luxuries which distin- 





guish the homes of the “gentry” of other lands. 

We present herewith a plan of the ground 
floor and second story of the dwelling of a 
farmer of abundant means, and propose at some 
time to show also how its main advantages may 
be retained in much smaller and cheaper houses. 

The planis of a house 86 x 50 feet, (not allow- 
ing for the walls, which would vary according to 
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| the mistress keeps the key; and it has a fine 
| large pot-closet near the chimney. The kitchen 
| is large, being 16 x 18 feet, and may be used as 
| a dining-room, if that style of living is preferred. 
| The china-closet is spacious, 4 ft.x4, which 
| is large enough for any ordinary family. 
The back door opens upon a 10-foot piazza, 
crossing the west side of the house, having a door 
into the shed on the 
north. This shed is16 
x 28 feet, with a pay- 
ed floor, and double 
doors at either 
end, so that a wag- 
on may pass in or 
through, leaving or 
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Fig. 1.—FIRST FLOOR. 


the material, wood, brick, or stone, of which the 
house may be built,) with an extension 28 x 46 
feet. It is intended to front east or south. In the 
middle of the ground floor is the large hall or sit- 
ting-room, with which the other rooms directly 
or indirectly communicate. This is aroom 16 x 
20 feet; at the rear of it isa back entry, 8 feet 
clear, with a staircase at one side, which rises by 
11 easy steps to a platform over the back door, 
and thence by 5 steps to the second floor. This 
arrangement precludes the necessity for back or 
servants’ stairs, for thus the only staircase is shut 
off from the rest of the house, yet perfectly ac- 
cessible. On either side of the hall, doors, which 
may be either single or double, open into the 
dining-room (D) on the right, and the parlor (P) 
on the left. Connected with the parlor, and open- 
ing into the back entry, isa large room (B) which 
most farmers would make their own bedroom. It 
has a good-sized, light dressing-room, and two 
liberal closets, one opening into the dressing- 
room. This room would make a very pleasant 
library, with an alcove (the dressing-room) for 
retiring for quiet study or writing. Should it be 
used as a bedroom, some of the other rooms 
would become of necessity the place for books, 
and book-cases would adorn the hall, the par- 
lor, or the dining-room, according to the taste 
of the occupants, the uses to which the rooms 
are put, the size of the family, number and 
age of the children,ete. The kitchen () 
communicates with the dining-room 


? 


taking a load. The 


cellar steps come up near the kitchen door, 


Across the shed from the kitchen is the dairy, 
on the west, and the wash-room on the east side 
side of the L. Still further in the rear, on the 
west side, is the ice-house, with a cool-closet, 
and on the east, a store-room, staircase, and 
privies. This L may of course be indefinitely 
lengthened, and made to connect with the wood- 
shed, carriage-house, horse-barn, etc.; but we 
think it well not to maintain too intimate a con- 
nection with such buildings ; the danger from fire 
is greatly increased and no adequate convenience 
gained. The shed is large enough to contain a 
three months’ supply of wood, or even a winter’s 
supply, if desirable; a large closet for keeping 
utensils, tools, etc., in frequent use «bout the 
house; a stove and table, when the shed is used 
as a summer kitchen; besides furnishing protec- 
tion from the weather at all seasons, We donot 
recognise the desirableness of making such a 
shed a wood-house, as is frequently done, for it 
is much more convenient for other purposes, 
considering its use at different seasons. How- 
ever, should this be demanded, we have only to 
put the dairy and wash-room next the kitchen, 
with a cellar under them, and to use the wash- 
room for a back kitchen. Then the shed, located 
next beyond, may be made a wood-house; but its 
great convenience as a place to do many kinds of 
work which would otherwise have to be done 
in the kitchén or outdoors, would be lost. x 

The second story plan is worthy of notice, 
for, though very simple, it is arranged for 
the special convenience of ‘the housekeeper 
and servants. All the rooms have spacious 
closets; two have dressing-rooms. There is a 
large linen-closet, and a bath-room, opening 
into the central upper hall, into which the 





stairs rise, and which is itself abundantly 











lighted by the large 
staircase window. 





by a short passage way, and is cut 











A passage from the 
hall to the second 
floor of the L con- 
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Fig, 2.—CHAMBER FLOOR. 


off from it by two doors, which would gen- 
erally prevent the noises and odors of the culi- 
nary department being especially observable. 
This room has two windows, a door into the 
back entry, one into the shed, and one down cel- 
lar. Into it opens the 8 x 8 store-room, of which 






nects with the ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, (S, 
B, R,) which may be 
shut off from the 

main part. The second story of the L is repre- 
sented as low, and lighted by dormer windows 
on the sides. Additional expense would raise the 
roof and make this floor much more spacious. 
If arange, or stove, with a water-back be set 
in the kitchen, nothing is more simple and safe 
than an arrangement for having an abundance 
of hot water on the second floor by pumping ; 
and, if a head of water caa be controlled, hot 
and cold water may easily ‘fe conveyed to every 
room in the house, which is the perfection of 
water arrangements. We know that multitudes 
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of our most respected readers enjoy their wash at 
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the well every morning so heartily that the idea 
of hot and cold water flowing in unlimited abund- 
ance in their bedrooms seems like the hight of 
effeminate luxury. But affording as it does the 
opportunity of frequent and thorough ablutions, 
we esteem it as a most desirable feature in any 
dwelling. At any rate, we would have water, hot 
and cold, at some point on the second floor, and 
the bath-room is the most appropriate place. 

The second floor may be a full story, say 8 
feet in hight from floor to ceiling, or the roof 
may be low, and part of the ceiling close to the 
roof be made sloping. This depends upon the 
style of the building, whether it be two full 
stories, or what is called a story and a half in 
hight, The plan answers equally well for 
both. In either case there should be a good 
loft or garret. This is not inconsistent with 
a house in the cottage style, especially if the 
gambrel roof be employed. This is coming 
of late into fashion, as it was 50 to 100 years ago, 
and has at least the advantages of giving high, 
roomy garrets, and a picturesque appearance. 


——— > + —s @ 


Dispense with the “Big Beam” in Barns, 





The framing of old-fashioned barns was not 
done with especial reference to convenience in 
unloading hay by horse-power. Common me- 
chanics now possess superior knowledge of 
bracing and strength of materials to that of our 
fathers, and architects of ability have applied 


the centre post; H is the breast girt on each 
side of the thrashing floor. The plan strikes 
us as likely to be useful in many cases, and not 
of necessily weakening the structure, which 
it would do were the work carelessly done. 


Apiarian Progress, 








A member of that enterprising firm of apia- 
rians, Bidwell Bros., St. Paul, Minn., in making 
an extensive tour among the bee-keepers of the 
United States, arrived at some very interesting 
practical and theoretical results which he com- 
municates to the readers of the Agriculturist. 

“ During July, Aug., and Sept. last, we visited 
12 Apiaries in Minnesota, containing 1,098 Colonies. 
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16 States and Canada. 
(This shows an average of over 52 stocks to each apiary.) 


We found movable comb frame hives exclu- 
sively in 22 apiaries; used in part in 64; other 
patent hives in 11; common board hives alone in 
6 apiaries. We found 4,241 frame hives to 998 
box, and 120 worthless patent hives. This sub- 
stitution of movable comb hives for the old- 
fashioned box hives during the last several 
years, we consider the most important step in 
the advancement of profitable bee culture. We 
found fourteen different kinds of frame hives in 
use, seven of them of different patents. 

The next most important step has been the 
cultivation of flowers for bee pasturage. We 
found only six apiaries where natural forage 
was abundant throughout the season, and this 
Ad- 


ages. Ninety-four queens, better than the aver- 
age, were shown us in ten different apiaries, in 
six different States, no two of which, as we 
judge, were alike. Twenty-six of these had the 
visible stripes of a recent mixture of black 
blood, and only two queens that we saw were 
of a bright yellow color, and one of these had 
evidently mated a black drone. In no apiary 
did we see or hear of a well marked drone, nor 
any one where the queens were known to have 
been mated even to their best drones. Api- 
arians are most deficient in careful breeding. 

We saw ten imported queens, all unlike. If 
such aconfusion in size, shape, and color, is 
consistent with purity, as claimed by many, it 
is no such purity as we recognize. We have 
spent three seasons in efforts to perfect Italian 
bees and have succeeded in rearing workers, 
drones, and queens, all alike, and handsome, by 
carefully selecting and mating the best, but we 
had to breed all the brown off from the abdo- 
men of the queen, and bring three entire yellow 
bands on thedrones. Unfortunately a long cold 
spell last winter took the color off from our 
bees and left us worse than where we com- 
menced, compelling us to adopt these conclu- 
sions: 1st, that Italian bees are across between 
(probably) two varieties of bees; and 2d, that 
they are liable to deteriorate in our climate.” 


Little Things in Farming. 
_~<_— 

The whole success of a farmer hinges upon 
timely attention to little things. This, mainly, 
makes the difference between thriftand poverty. 
The philosophy of success is expressed in that 
old adage, ‘‘ For want ofa nail a shoe was lost, 
for want of a shoe a horse was lost, for want of 
a horse a man was lost.” It is a little thing to 
keep accounts of the pecuniary transactions 
upon the farm. <A half hour Saturday evening 
would enable most farmers to know just how 
they stand with the world. Yet, we suspect 
half of the men who cultivate the soil never 
make an entry in a book, and for want of this, 
the account runs up fearfully at the store, and 
many articles of luxury are purchased for which 








was in small apiaries in isolated districts. 
jacent to 32 apiaries flowers were sown to cover 
deficiencies, and these were by far the most suc- 
cessful apiaries we visited, making nearly double 


they are unable to pay at the end of the year. 
Debt accumulates, the farm is mortgaged, and 
finally lost, for want of a little paper and ink. 





Hii SECTION OF BARN FRAME, 


themselves to finding out cheap and strong 











ways of putting up wooden structures. The 
result is that our wooden buildings are not only 
better framed, but stronger than the heavily 
timbered ones of 50 to 100 years ago. The old 
barns, however, still stand, and, for aught we 
see, their period of usefulness may not cease for 
100 years more. Where timber is abundant the 
old plan of framing is still followed quite exten- 
sively. There are several ways of doing away 
with the “great beam” in new barns; it is, 
however, more difficult to take the beams out 
of barns in which they were originally placed. 
In using the simple horse hay-fork each “ grip” 
must be dragged over these beams, while other- 
wise the hay might be simply pitched off, or 
swung directly from the load to the mow. 

Mr. Walter Moore, of Orange Co., sends us 
the description of a plan which-he saw carried 
out in a barn of John Larkin, in Livingston Co., 
Mich., which is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. This represents a single “bent,” or 


piece of cross framing, with the big beam out, 
and the purlin posts extended to the sill. In 
the cut, A represents the sill; B, the posts ; C, the 
purlin posts; D, the tie beam between the purlin 
plates; Z, dotted lines showing where the big 
beam would be; ¢, ¢, beams and braces in place 
of the big beam, to stay the purlin posts; 7% 





the surplus honey compared with the others 
taken as a whole. Some serious mistakes were 
made by a few bee-keepers in the kind of flow- 
ers and manner of cultivating them. In two 
apiaries the honey resources were so deficient 
that feeding was resorted to annually. In four- 
teen apiaries flowers were so few that the own- 
ers declared their bees were neither prosperous 
nor profitable. Were this branch of bee culture 
properly understood the yield of surplus honey 
might be increased several hundred fold. 

In 63 apiaries forced swarming was resorted 
to, and in only three of these were natural 
queens used, the remaining 40 relying on natural 
swarming. Natural queens with forced swarms 
have been the most reliable. Nowhere did we 
find the miller worm of any serious inconven- 
ience except in the two apiaries where feeding 
was necessary ; six bee-keepers had never seen 
one. In three apiaries we found foul brood in 
a mild form and easily controlled. 

In 78 apiaries so-called Italian bees had been 
introduced. In no apiary did we find Italian 
bees exclusively. In no two apiaries did we 
find Italian bees alike; neither in any two 
stocks in the same apiary, nor in any one hive 
were the bees all alike, allowing for the differ- 
ence in color, size, and shape, in bees of different 





It is a little thing to put up a tool in its place 
when not in use. Yet many have no tool-house, 
or place of shelter for any implement or vehicle. 
Things are left where they were last used, the 
plow in the field, the cart in the yard, the chains 
in the stable, the harness in the wood-house, 
the axe at the wood-pile, and the rakes in the 
corn crib. Many do not even house the expen- 
sive implements they have bought, and reapers 
and thrasher3 are treated like old plows and 
harrows. The parts made of iron and steel 
grow rusty, and the wood decays. A machine 
that is good for thirty years with proper care is 
used up in five by abuse. It is a very little 
thing to turn a nut when it is loose. Yet for 
want of the tightening the nut is lost, the 
bolt comes out, and the loaded wagon breaks 
down on the way to market, and a whole day 
for man and team is lost. It is a little thing to 
keep a horse properly groomed, yet for want of 
clean fetlocks the skin cracks and the horse is 
lame, and the owner loses the use of him for 
months or weeks. Ventilation is a small affair, 
yet for want of it the health of stock in stables 
suffers severely, aud disease sets in. It is a 
small affair to provide good seed at the begin- 
ning of the year, but the whole success of the 
season depends upon it. It as an easy thing to 
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deal fairly with your neighbors and make a 
name that is better than “ precious ointment.” 
Many cheat on small occasions, do not deliver 
what they sell, and get a reputation for mean- 
ness that stands in the way of their success. 


<< $$ @ 
Our Sugar Supply. 


The principal plants which supply the sugar 
and syrup of the country are the sorghum, 
the sugar maple, and the sugar cane. The 
manufacture of beet sugar in the United States 
is yet in its infancy; in France and Germany 
it has had the fostering care of the government, 
and has grown into an important industry. 
Vermont is the only State that comes near to 
supplying the wants of its people with sugar 
and syrup from the maple. -The Sugar or 
Rock Maple, (Acer saccharinum,) grows abund- 
antly in most of the Northern States, but no 
system has been adopted in its cultivation, and 
little pains taken to spare the trees in the primi- 
tive forest. Sugar-making is regarded by most 
farmers who own a “sugar bush,” as a small 
business, to be carried on in February and 
March, when nothing more favorable offers, as 
it gives employment at a season when other la- 
bor isscarce. The price is several cents a pound 
higher than the best refined cane sugar, and 
much more of it might be profitably made. 

Since the introduction of the Sorghum and Im- 
phee seed, and the distribution of the former so 
extensively from this office several years ago, the 
manufacture of syrup, especially at the West, has 
become an important industry. The war came 
very opportunely to stimulate prices, and many 
Counties made more than syrup enough to meet 
their own wants. With molasses at 80 cents a 
gallon, there is no doubt that the West, and per- 
haps the East, can make their own syrup 
cheaper than they can import it. But it remains 
to be seen whether this can be done when prices 
drop down to the ante-war standard. There is 
much complaint of the falling off in this crop 
the present year in the States where it has been 
most largely raised. This may be partly owing 
to the drouth, but we suspect the drooping 
of prices has had quite as much to do with it. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane in this 
country is confined mainly to Florida and the 
alluvial portions of Louisiana and Texas. Be- 
fore the war, Louisiana produced from three to 
four hundred thousand hogsheads of sugar, and 
yet hardly a twentieth part of the lands adapt- 
ed to this crop were. brought into cultivation. 
In the other two States less has been done. 
There can be no doubt that we have in these 
cheap and fertile lands the means of producing 
sugar economically for home use and even for 
export. There are some drawbacks to its pro- 
duction there, but there are also very great ad- 
vantages. The cane has to be renewed much 
oftener, and the season of growth is only two- 
thirds as long as within the tropics. But, 
on the other hand, the Louisiana planter has 
the advantage of large protection, a soil in- 
exhaustible with suitable tillage, the latest im- 
provements in machinery, and free labor. The 
greatest drawback to the rapid development of 
this industry is the derangement of the vees, 
resulting from the war. These extend all along 
the banks of the Mississippi, and of the bayous 
that run from it by short cuts to the Ocean. 
The whole success of the crop depends upon 
the integrity of these embankments, and this 
cannot well be left to individual enterprise, for 
every man would live at the mercy of his neigh- 
bor. They extend far above the sugar region 
into the States of Mississippi and Arkansas. 








The question naturally arises: “Could not 
the U. 8. Government take this matter in hand 
and guarantee in some way security?” 

A correspondent argues that the Government 
would do a beneficent thing for the whole 
people by taking charge of these levees, putting 
them and keeping them in repair, remunerating 
itself by a small tax upon the lands benefited. 
He adds: “This would give security to the cul- 
tivator, and invite the capital which this*region 
so much needs for its development. A large 
capital is already invested in dwellings and ma- 
chinery, and cleared fields, but much of it is 
unproductive on account of the overflow. Let 
the Government afford this security, and this in- 
dustry will soon be put upon a better basis that 
it had before the war. The system of small 
farms could be introduced, if a capitalist would 
furnish the means of manufacturing the sugar. 
A hundred small farmers might settle near him 
and thrive by raising the cane. There need be 
no more difficulty in organizing this business 
and dividing the profits satisfactorily, than is 
found in the manufacture of sorghum syrup, or 
of cheese in a dairy region. These alluvial 
lands are fitted to support a denser population 
than any agricultural region of the North. 
There is no rock, no sand, not a foot of soil that 
will not produce its hundred fold.” 

Our friend is perhaps ignorant that the Gov- 
ernment has already appropriated what is equiv- 
alent to millions of money for these levees, and 
now judiciously, we think, looks over the whole 
grdund to seethat no more goes in the way that 
that did. It isindeed true that the judicious aid 
of a strong State Government, or of the United 
States, is needed to fully develop this beautiful 
and productive region from ever-threatened in- 
undation. With all that has been done, this 
splendid region is but opened, only its river edge 
settled. We greatly desire to see it redeemed from 
the dominion of the cypress and the alligator, 
and made the home of the cane and of man, 
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China Tree Fences in Mississippi. 
AN IDEA FOR WESTERN FARMERS. 
ene 

[A correspondent of the Agriculturist, writ- 
ing from Mobile, describes a practice followed 
on the prairies of Mississippi, which may well 
have imitators in the Western States, wherever 
the China tree will grow, or a substitute can be 
found. This tree, which is called also Pride of 
India, (Melia Azedarach,) is common in the 
Southern States, and naturalized in some places. 
It resembles the Ailanthus somewhat, the foli- 
age being, however, much more delicate, grows 
quickly, and survives quite severe freezing. Ep.] 

“On the prairie lands of Mississippi not a 
tree can be seen for miles, except such as may 
have been planted for shade about dwellings, 
and the soil is as devoid of rocks as of trees; so 
the planters resort to the following method of 
‘growing’ fences, They drill in on the line of 
the intended fence, in the fall, the seed of the 
China tree; the following spring strong shoots 
come up, growing several feet in hight the 
first season. These are thinned out to 10 or 12 
inches apart, and left to grow, the tops being 
pruned that they may not be blown down, and 
also to force as much growth as possible into 
the trunks. As they grow very rapidly, only 
about 4 or 5 years arerequired to fill about one- 
half the space between them. When of suffi- 
cient size, the tops are all sawed off evenly at any 
higlit required, (in autumn,) and allowed to fall 
on either side of the stumps, and to lie and dry 
during the winter. In the spring, when vegeta- 





tion again starts, these tops are set on fire and 
burned, the heat being usually sufficient to kill 
the stumps, and soon the bark peels off, leaving 
a line of straight white posts, firmly set in the 
earth, which will last for a long time. I don’t 
know as this tree will stand the cold of the 
Northern winters, but think it will; and if so, 
only a little time, not much trouble, and almost 
n@ expense, will attend the setting of a good 
fence. Any quantity of seed can be had in this 
section of country at small cost.” C. C. W. 


Peruvian Guano and the Chincha Islands. 
a 

Along the western coast of South America, 
south of the equator, little or no rain falls; at 
some points none whatever, or if any, buta 
misty sprinkle, as a rare exception. Here all 
substances liable to decomposition under the 
conjoint influences of air and moisture, are sub- 
ject to circumstances rarely met with in nature 
on other parts of the globe. The waters abound 
in fish, and so fish-eating birds and sea animals 
are very numerous along this coast, and espe- 
cially upon the adjacent islands, of which there 
are several groups lying at no great distance off 
theshore. On these islands great quantities of the 
deposits of the sea birds accumulate, consisting 
of their dung, with the parts of the fishes which 
they reject, their feathers, eggs, and immature 
young, their own dead bodies, etc., and similar 
deposits of seals, particularly of the Sea Lion, a 
large kind of seal, occurring here, great num- 
bers of which die and leave their carcasses on 
the islands, Thisis “guano,”—“hwano,” (ma- 
nure), of the Peruvians. The accumulations of 
these deposits are so enormous as to make a 
marked geological feature on many of the islands, 
but on none are they so extraordinary as upon 
those of the Chincha group. 

These are three volcanic islets lying about 14 
miles from the coast of Peru, to which State 
they belong. They are situated just without 
the Bay of Pisco, and about 90 miles southward 
from Callao, the port of Lima—places which may 
be found on any good map of South America, 

The great value of this substance as manure 
was well known to the ancient Peruvians, whose 
legislation on the subject indicates how they 
prized it. Killing of the birds at any time, and 
even Visiting the islands during the breeding 
season, was punished by death. The attention 
of the scientific world was first called to guano 
by Humboldt, 1804; and though Sir Humphrey 
Davy directed the attention of the agriculturists 
of Great Britain to it as early as 18T0, and ex- 
periments were made with it, not a single cargo 
was carried to Europe until 1840 and ’41. Since 
that time an immense trade has sprung up, 
which is altogether under the control of the 
Peruvian Government, and productive of a large 
revenue. The guanois sold byagents of that 
Government in New York, London, and perhaps 
at other important ports, and all cargoes taken 
from the islands are consigned to them. 

The Chinchas offer so few attractions, and so 
much that is positively repulsive, that few travel- 
ers have visited them and given minute descrip- 
tions of the islands, or reports of their impres- 
sions. Weare happy in being able to present 
the accompanying striking pictures taken from 
photographs of the harbor, and of the guano 
beds, or better, perhaps, mountains. 

From the narrative of Mr. G. W. Peck, pub- 
lished in 1854, and from other sources, we learn 
much concerning these wonderful islands. 
Their geological formation is represented as 
resembling a great piece of furnace slag, full of 
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bubbles; these bubbles forming innumerable 
caves and arches. Mr. Peck writes: ‘ The 
precipices around each of the islands and of the 
Balista group, which is of similar formation ten 
miles to the southward, are entirely perforated 
with immense cayes, that often have only a thin 














crust above them, and extend in, no one can tell 
how far, since only a few of them can be ven- 
tured into on account of the surf that rolls in 
great waves into them, with thundering noises 
and perpetual turmoil. Far within, the dark 


dripping ledges may be seen covered with nests 





Fig. L—VIEW OF MIDDLE ISLAND AND ROADSTEAD. 
unapproachable recesses.” * * “Sometimes the 
rock is 100 or 200 feet thick over these caves, at 
others it is a mere shell precisely like a section 
of a bubble in a cinder.” He adds, “I speak of 
them as bubbles,—many of them are 60 feet to 
their roof and more than that across.” The 















and being moored to buoys so as to lie near the 
cliffs, the guano is loaded through shutes, in the 
same way the ship’s launch is represented as re- 
ceiving its load in figure 4. The entire surface 
of the islands is covered with guano, except 
where the waves wash the rocks, or the sides are 














author also mentions caves 100 feet high and 
arches 150 feet high and 200 feet across. 
These cavernous patches of rock in tht ocean 
rise to a hight of 200 to 350 feet, having a few 
beaches where landings can be made, and no 


precipitous. In the deepest parts it is not less 
than 160 feet in depth. The composition of dif- 
ferent samples varies somewhat, but much less 
than would be supposed from the color, which 
in some places is a light ochreous yellow, and in 
others quite red. Figure 1 shows a view of 





points at which ships can be moored to wharves, 
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.—-PORTION OF GUANO BED, 


Fig. 3 


and birds, wherever nests can be stuck or birds 
stand; and along with the wind and spray that 
Tush out as the waves advance, come the 
hoarse cries of penguins and the roar of Sea 
Lions which bave their favorite haunts in such 








on account of the constant roll and dash of the 
great waves rolling in from the broad Pacific. 

Ships are moored in roadsteads between the 
islands, and receive their loads from large boats, 
though sometimes the ships approach the shore, 











Middle Island, with the roadstead gay with ship- 
ping, and in the foreground the top of one of 
those remarkable arches before described. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the great guano bed on North Island, 
a nearer view ofa portion of which is seen in fig. 3. 
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AMERICAN MISTLETOE.—(Lhoradendron Jlavescens. ) 


Parasitic Plants—The Mistletoe. 
ee 
The European Mistletoe, (Visewm flavescens,) 
is familiar to us from the frequency with which 
it is mentioned in literature, and the legends and 
superstitions connected with it. With the Dru- 





J 
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ids it was, when collected at the proper time, a | 


charm against diseases; to this day it is hung 
up among Christmas decorations, and kissing 
under it is a custom, though we are not inform- 
ed that it is one confined to that particular time 


and place. Our American Mistletoe, though it 


differs from the European in some points in the - 


structure of the flowers, bears a general resem- 
blance to that, and would no doubt prove 
equally efficacious in the particulars above men- 
tioned. The botanical name of our plant is 
Phoradendron flavescens, The generic name is 
from the Greek for thief and tree, and has refer- 
ence to the habits of the plant, which lives by 
stealing its food. 
Jersey and Illinois to Texas, and perhaps fur- 
ther south, and other species are common on 
the Pacific coast. It is a true parasite, that is, 
it is not only attached to the tree, but penetrates 
its substance and lives upon its juices. We have 
mosses and lichens, and in the tropics there are 
many orchids, ferns, and others, that grow up- 
on the branches of trees, but derive their suste- 
nance from the atmosphere; these are not prop- 
erly parasites, but epiphytes. 
simply a lodger, while the parasite has both 
board and lodging. The Mistletoe produces a 


Our plant is found from New | 


birds. The seed, thus 
attached to the bark, 
germinates and throws 
out its radicle, which 
fixes itself to the bark 
and ultimately pene- 
trates it, and the plant, 
finding nourishment in 
the sap of the tree, 
develops itself. The 
stems grow from nine 
to eighteen inches long, 
are much branched, 
woody, but rather brit- 
tle. The leaves, (which 
endure all winter,) are 
from three-fourths to 
over an inch long, 
leathery in texture, and, 
with the stems, of a yel- 
lowish-green color. The 
flowers are small and 
greenish, the staminate 
and pistillate being on 
different plants. The 
engraving, taken from a 
Maryland specimen that 
was somewhat injured 
in transportation, shows 
the shape of the leaves, 
the general habit of the 
plant, and the manner 
of its attachment to the 
branch of an_ oak, 
Where it occurs abund- 
antly, it is of course in- 
jurious to the tree upon 
’ which it feeds; in some 
parts of the South and 
West it has destroyed 
valuable forest trees. 
We have seen it, in some instances, so abundant 
as to completely hide the foliage of the tree which 
served as its host. We have not known of our 





species proving, as does the European, injurious | 


to orchards, although it might readily become 


so, as it is not very particular as to the kind of | 


tree upon which it feeds, and seems very much 
at home on the Wild Cherry. The late Doct. 
C. W. Short, of Kentucky, informed us that a 
few unusually severe winters completely exter- 
minated it in his locality, but that aftera few 


| years it again appeared as abundantly as ever. 





The epiphyte is | 





Variegated-leaved Ivies. 
—_—p—— 

The use of Ivy as a house plant has often been 
advocated in these pages. The ease with which 
itis propagated from cuttings, the pleasing shape 
of its foliage, its rich and healthy looking green, 
its patience with all sorts of treatment, and the 
interesting associations connected with it, make 


| ita plant every way desirable as a household 


pet and ornament. In theclimate of New York 
it does tolerably well against walls out-of-doors, 
but it gets badly cut back in severe winters, 
though in Pennsylvania and farther south, it 
seems to be quite at home, and flourishes finely. 
Of late years the forms with variegated leaves 
have become very popular in Europe, and the 
catalogues give over twenty named varieties. 
Some of these are of great beauty, especially 


those that have well-defined margins of yellow 


small, one-seeded berry, which is exceedingly | 


viscid and sticks with considerable tenacity; this 


property enables it to adhere to the branches | 
of trees, to which it is probably conveyed by | 


or clear white, in marked contrast with the 
deep green of the rest of the leaf. Some of the 
finesi varieties do not succeed well in the open 
air, even in the more genial climate of England, 
and with us we shall probably find that we must 
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VARIEGATED Ivy.—(Hedera maculata major.) 


grow even the most robust of them indoors. 
There is a great difference in these variegated 
sorts. Variegation, at any rate, may be looked 
upon as a sort of disease, and the more ‘“ pale 
and interesting” the specimen the more pet- 
ting it will require. But there are some that, 
while retaining their pleasing markings, have 
a vigor of growth that well adapts them for 
house culture. Mr. George Such, of South Am- 
boy, N. J., an enthusiastic florist, always on the 
look-out for novelties, has tried a great many of 
the variegated Ivies, and out of the whole has 
found two forms that he considers worth prop- 
agating. One of these seemed to us so beauti- 
ful that we had an engraving made of it, and 
our artist has given the best representation that 
is possible with black and white. The leaves 
are finely mottled with yellowish-green and pure 
yellow, and have none of the sickly look so 
common in variegated plants. The specimen 
had apparently all the vigorous growth of com- 
mon Ivy, and like that, put out an abundance of 
aerial roots along the stem, enabling it to be 
propagated with the greatest ease, ‘The varie- 
gated Ivies should be grown in rather poor soil, 
as they are liable to revert to their green state 
if fed on too rich food. If any branch shows 
markings better defined or different from the 
rest of the plant, it should be propagated. 


——t @ 








VIOLETS AND PrimrosEs.—A lady who was an 
invalid last winter wrote to us of the pleasure she 
derived, during her long imprisonment in the 
house, from sundry pots of Violets and Chinese 
Primroses. We intended to earlier call atten- 
tion to the value of these as window plants, 
but they may now be had already potted of 
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most florists. The best violet for the purpose is 
probably the Neapolitan; it is double and very 
fragrant. It needs a rather cool room and 
should not be over-watered. The Chinese 
Primrose is valuable for the long time it remains 
in flower. It is now to be had in great variety, 
both double and single flowers, of pink of va- 
rious shades, and pure white. They are easily 
raised from the seed, sown in May, but now 
plants just ready to bloom must be purchased. 








Fig. 1.—sECTION OF APPLE FLOWER. 


An Apple and How it is Described. 
Te 

Those not familiar with pomology have in 
several instances asked us to explain the terms 
used by writers in their descriptions of fruit. 
The best way to make tie matter understood 
is to give a general idea of the structure of the 
apple—and as there are probably many who 
have been familiar with apples all their lives 
who have never thought about their structure, 
we think the subject of sufficient interest to 
illustrate it. If we examine an apple blossom, 
the five petals, the most conspicuous parts, first 
attract the attention. On turning the blossom 
over, we sce the five green points of the calyx, 
and below these a small green knob, to which 
the calyx points are joined, or rather with which 
they seem to be continuous, which is the calyx 
tube. The calyx is regarded as being composed 
of five parts, which are united part way up to 
form a sort of tube or deep cup, and the rest of 
the way they are free, and show as the five green 
points before noted. Now look inside of the 


t 





Fig. 2.—sECTION OF APPLE. 
flower, and the numerous stamens with their 
yellow knobs or anthers will be seen just within 
the petals, and in the very center of the flower 








will be found the elongated parts (styles) of five 
pistils. These parts seem to be all united 
at the base of the flower, or to rest upon 
the calyx tube. To get a better idea of the 
structure, cut the blossom open lengthwise, as 
in figure 1, which shows one of the points of the 
calyx, 5, two whole petals, ¢, and part of an- 
other, several of the stamens, d, and three of the 
five pistils, e. The lower portion, or ovaries, f, 
of two of the pistils are shown as cut open, ex- 
posing the ovules or undeveloped seeds. The 
ovaries are surrounded by and closely united to 
the calyx-tube, a. This, then, is the appearance 
of the apple blossom, so unlike the fruit which 
is to come from it. Now let us note the changes 
that take place. A few days after blossoming, 
the petals fall to the ground and decay, the sta- 
mens Wither, as do the long portions of the pis- 
tils, the points of the calyx remain alive, but 
instead of spreading as they do in the blossom, 
they usually curve in toward one another, and 
grow but little, ifany. Not so the remaining 
parts. The ovaries, f, increase in size, but the ca- 
lyx tube, a, does this in a still more remarkable 
degree, and grows out of all proportion to the 
other parts. We will now trace the parts of the 
blossom as they appear in the ripe apple, a sec- 
tion of which is given in figure 2, the letters 
used in figure 1 applying to the corresponding 
parts here. The calyx tube, a, is now the most 
conspicuous part, it having swollen in all direc- 
tions in such a manner as to surround the stem, 
which now appears sunken in acavity,j, and to 
bury the now insignificant calyx points, 5, in 


* Fig. 3.—APPLE. 


what is called the basin, 2. The eatable portion 
of the apple is the calyx tube, which has not 
only increased many fold in size, but has under- 
gone other changes quite as striking. In the 
flower it was green, hard and bitter, scarcely 
differing in its taste from a leaf or other green 
part. Now it becomes richly colored, mellow, 
juicy, contains an abundance of sugar, with a 
refreshing acid and a grateful aroma.—A 
wonderful chemist is the sun. Above we al- 
luded to the calyx tube as being composed of 
five parts united together; we very often see 
apples with five wavy ridges upon them, and in 
one or two sorts five distinct lines may be traced 
from the eye to the stem. The ovaries, f, have 
also enlarged, and form the core, between which 
and the enlarged calyx tube, a, a well-defined 
line can usually be traced, especially if an apple 
be exposed to the air for a short time after it is 
cut. That portion of the core forming the 
cavity which contains the seeds becomes tough 
and parchment-like, and lines the cells, each of 
which contains two seeds. Enclosed by the 
points of the calyx, d,is a sharp depression, 7, 
called the eye, and within this may usually be 
found the withered stamens, etc. The calyx 
end of the apple is then plainly the upper end, 
but as the fruit increases in size the weight is 








more than the stem can support, and what is 
really the lower portion, the stem end, appears 
uppermost. In descriptions of apples, the size, 





Fig. 4.—PEAR-SHAPED APPLE. 


and shape, color, and other external appearances 
of the skin are first given, then the basin, h, is 
described ; it may be deep or shallow, regular 
or furrowed ; the eye, 7, may be large or small, 
open or closed. The cavity, j, varies in depth 
and shape as does the stem in length and thick- 
ness. All these characters can be noticed upon 
inspection of the exterior. When the apple is 
cut open, the relative size of the core is noticed, 
and if, as often happens, the union of its parts 
is ruptured, it forms an open or hollow 
core, which is characteristic of some varie- 
ties. The shape and color of the seeds and the 
texture and flavor of the fruit are described by 
terms in common use. The pear does not differ 
structurally from the apple, except that the 
fruit tapers towards the stem instead of being 
sunken to form a cavity. There are some pears, 
however, that look exceedingly like apples, and 
we have seen malformed apples so like pears that 
their nature could only be made out by the char- 
acter of the flesh. As an illustration of this 
we give in figures 3 and 4 two apples from 
the same tree, given us last summer by Mr. 
F. W. Woodward, of the Horticulturist. 


> 


Trees Away from Home. 
= 
Within certain limits we can readily say 
whether a tree will succeed or not ina given 
place. But with regard to the behaviour of 
trees removed from their native localities to 
a widely separated one of a not very dissimilar 
climate, we can not predict with any certainty, 








‘and we are constantly meeting with results that 


we can not explain, save by saying that the 
soil and situation do or do not suit the trees. 
The readiness with which foreign plants adapt 
themselves to new countries, and even crowd 
out the natives, is well exemplified in weeds— 
and a little observation will show that foreign 
trees seem to be quite as well adapted to our 
climate as the natives, if not better. We need 
only to quote the Ailanthus, Paper-Mulberry, Sil- 
ver Poplar, and the White and Yellow Willows 
as familiar examples. Our nursery catalogues 
are mainly made up of foreign trees, as they are, 
as a general thing, more easily propagated than 
most of our own, and grow more rapidly. 
Among evergreens the two most vigorous grow- 
ers and among the best for ornamental use as 
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well as for shelter, are the Norway Spruce and 
Scotch Pine, both, as their names indicate, of Eu- 
ropean origin. In California, a State noted for 
its great trees, it is said that an Australian Euca- 
lyptus makes itself so much at home that it will 
probably be, before many years, the leading 
timber tree of that region. Even within nar- 
rower limits we find illustrations of the fact that 
trees seem better adapted to other regions than 
to those in which they are supposed to be native, 
and this has a practical bearing to cultivators. 
We recently saw in a part of Ohio, where the 
Red Cedar is not known in its wild state, trees 
of this species growing with such a luxuriance 
and grace of outline that we could hardly be- 
lieve it to be the same as the slow-growing, 
stiff-looking Cedar of the Atlantic States. So 
with fruit. The winter apples of New England 
become fall apples in Ohio and Illinois, while 
their best keeping apples come from the places 
we should least expect—the Southern States. 
The Peck’s Pleasant and other apples of New 
England at the West become so large and beau- 
tiful that when taken tothe East pomologists 
are puzzled to recognize them. The Concord 
grape from Massachusetts only attains its great- 
est perfection beyond the Alleghanies. Leaving 
other trees out of the question we have yet 
much to learn about the adaptability of fruits 
to places. Every local society that keeps a well 
considered record is doing a good work, and if 
our American Pomological Society had done 
nothing but publish its tabulated fruit lists it 
would not have existed in vain. We hope that 
the forthcoming list will be made still more 
valuable by the subdivision of the larger States, 
and that both local societies and individuals will 
contribute their information to theegeneral fund. 
———t 


The Mount Vernon Pear. 
—_o——— 

Some specimens of this little known variety 
were recently sent us by Frost & Co., of the 
yenesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.,who 
obtained them from W. S. Little, a nursery- 
man at the same place,—and we quite agree with 
them in the opinion that it ought to be better 
known. The fruit is said to have originated 
with the Jate Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass. 
lt is of medium size, roundish-obovate, inclining 








MOUNT VERNON PEAR. 


to conic; basin shallow, a little wavy ; eye small, 
open; stem stout, inclined, inserted with scarce- 
ly any depression, and often with a slight lip; 
skin of a bright cinnamon russet, with obscure 
minute dots of a lighter color; flesh yellow- 
ish, a little coarse, but very juicy, rich, and vi- 








nous, with a delicate and agreeable perfume. 
Nov. and Dec. We are not informed as to the 
habit of the tree, but if there is nothing objec- 
tionable about that, it is strange that so good a 
pear should remain so long neglected. 


The Cultivation of Horseradish. 


oo 





In April last we published an article by Peter 
Henderson giving an account of the manner in 
which horseradish is grown in market gardens, 
where it is cultivated as a second crop to come 
on after cabbages or other early crop has been 
taken off. An account of the method of Mr. 
Kelsall, an extensive grower near Manchester, 
England, is given in the (English) Journal of 
Horticulture, and as thisseems well adapted for 
growers in the small way, we give an abstract 
of the article, The ground is prepared by put- 
ting down a ridge of well decomposed manure, 
on each side of which a trench is cut, and the soil 
thrown up so as to cover the ridge of manure 
both on the sides and top—how high the ridges 
should be is not stated, but it is said: “The 
higher they are kept above the general level of 
the ground the better.” 

“The beds having been made as above de- 
scribed, the next proceeding is to prepare the 
sets. For this purpose Mr. Kelsall uses the 
long, small roots which grow out from the main 
plant; the longest, straightest, and cleanest of 
these are selected to form the future giant sticks 
of horseradish, and are prepared in the follow- 
ing way: Take the piece of root in the left 
hand, then with the right rub off all the eyes 
and young fibrous roots, leaving about a quarter 
or half an inch undisturbed at the largest end 
of each piece.” * * * “In planting,” con- 
tinues the writer, “a piece of stick is pushed from 
the top edge of the bed inaslanting direction 
towards the middle of the bed; the sets are 
then placed in the holes thus made, but care is 
taken in performing this operation to place the 
pieces of root in the holes as straightly as possi- 
ble. Care must also be taken to place the 
smallest or right end in the hole first, otherwise 
the order of things becomes reyersed, and the 
root, or that portion of the piece intended to 
produce the future roots, will occupy the posi- 
tion of the crown, The piece of root should 
be pushed in about 2 inches further than the 
edge of the bed. The piece of root, or-set, 
having been planted in this way, it will soon 
commence forming roots at the base, and these 
will at once search out the manure which has 
been placed in the centre of the bed. As soon 
as they have found it the set will increase in 
size to an extraordinary extent, and speedily a 
bud will break out from the other end, which 
forms the crown of the pliant. When leaves 
appear, reciprocal action between the root and 
foliage is carried on energetically, and the plant 
is then matured with.great rapidity. Scarcely 
a single root is formed between the crown and 
the base of the root-stock. Here there is a clus- 
ter of roots which have found their way into 
the manure, and the straightest and best of 
these must be saved for making future planta- 
tions. The set does not grow any longer after 
being planted, but increases in thickness to a 
wonderful extent, and, from the base to the 
crown, is white and perfectly free from roots.” 

A bed like this can be readily covered with 
litter or manure, and the horseradish be ac- 
cessible at almost any time during the winter. 
 —— @ We ee 





To Kin APHIDES, oR Puant Lice.—The 
veteran pomologist, Thomas Rivers, says: “ For 





aphides of all kinds, in-doors or out, winter or 
summer, 4 ounces Quassia chips are boiled ten 
minutes in a gallon of soft water, and while cool- 
ing, 4 ounces of soft soap dissolyed in it. 
Many hogsheads of this are used here in sum- 
mer, and always with effect. Sometimes two 
dippings of the shoots, or brushings of the under 
surface of the leaves, are required. This innoc- 
uous mixture has superseded filthy tobacco 
juice and many disagreeable compounds.” It 
would be well to try this upon the aphis that is 
now so troublesome on the young shoots of 
cherry and other trees. As the preparation 
is unexpensive, it could be used on a large 
scale by means of a garden pump or engine. 


Making Straw Mats. 
ees 

Those who use hot-beds or cold frames can 
hardly dispense with straw mats for covering 
them. The usual way of making them ‘is to 
lash straw in handfuls to cords stretched 
lengthwise for a warp. A correspondent, “ N,” 
of Milford, Conn., sends us his way of making 
the mats, which he considers easier and better. 
“Stretch the cords for the under side of the 
mat, (five is the usual number), lay on thestraw, 
then stretch above the straw an equal number 
of cords, directly over the others. Then sew 
through the straw, catching the strings both 
ways, in the same way that brooms are sewed. 
To straighten the edges, lay a straight-edged 
board on the mat, stand on it, and with an axe 
chop¢off the ends of the straw. By this meth- 
od the straw is all laid on at once, and there 
are no seams to allow of the passage of air.” 
The plan of Mr. N. looks practicable. In 
whichever way the mat is made, the straw 
should be laid on evenly, and at right angles 
with the warp. The but-ends of the straw 
should be placed at the edges of the mat, and 
the upper ends lap over in the centre, taking 
pains to keep the thickness uniform throughout. 
The making of mats is good work for stormy 
weather in winter, and they are of great utility 
in protecting plants from early and late frosts. 
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THE GOLDEN YEw—Tazus baccata variegata. 
—This is one of the few variegated evergreens 
that have a positive character, and is really fine. 
We think we never saw a more brilliant single 
specimen than one of these in the grounds of 
Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I. The markings 
are of such a rich yellow, as to entitle it to be 
designated as golden. A charming shrub for a 
lawn, or to put in contrast with plants with 
dark green foliage. Unlike most variegations, 
this one is said to be hardier than the species. 


Another Comparison of Tomatoes. 
—s 

Within the recollection of many of our read- 
ers, the tomato was a rarity. It is now a crop of 
such importance that it is a matter of no little 
interest to the cultivator to know which among 
the many varieties now offered by seedsmen is 
the earliest and most productive. We have al- 
ready published some comparative trials, and as 
we wish to present all sides fairly, we give an- 
other, which differs in its results from those al- 
ready given. Mr. W. H., Meadville, Penn., (an 
old subscriber, indeed, for he tells us he read 
the first number of the Agriculturist,) writes : 

‘“‘T wanted to find out the best variety for our 
particular locality, (Meadville, Pa.,) where the 
season is very short—shorter even than in some 
farther north. I experimented with the follow- 
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ing four kinds: Early York, Early Smooth 
Red, Tilden, and Keyes’ Early Prolific. I 
weighed the products of each patch (of the sev- 
eral kinds) as they were picked from day to day, 
endeavored to keep an accurate account, and at 


the end of the season, (Oct. 1st, when a killing | 
frost occurred,) found the result to be as foliows, | 


per plant: Early Smooth Red, 2.5 lbs. ; Tilden, 
2.6 lbs.; Early York, 6.2 lbs.; Keyes, 10 Ibs. 

“This will probably be considered a very 
small yield for any of the varieties. I 
was surprised at it, having expected 
more, at least from the Tildens, with 
their large, fine looking fruit. But the 
difficulty with the Tildens and the Reds 
was not that they did not set enough of 
fruit, but that they did not ripen it up 
fast enough for our short season. On the 
last day of September, the vines were 
still green and flourishing, having an 
abundance of unripe and small tomatoes 
on them, and even blossoms. That night 
the frost came and swept them all away. 
The Yorks and Keyes, on the other hand, 
ripened up nearly all their fruit, and 
made no futile attempts to blossom out of 
season. The leaves were fading and 
dying before they were touched with frost 
at all. They did their work well, and 
having nothing more to do, prepared for 
death. I incline to think that the Yorks 
and Keyes are relatives, as they have 
several characteristics in common. 

“I may remark that the seeds were all 
sown at the same time in the same hot- 
bed, about the middle of April, and set 
out the last week in May and the first of 
June. A part of each kind had been 
previously transferred to a cold bed 
about the 11th of May. They were treated 
as nearly alike as possible. I conclude, 
therefore, from this experiment, that, 
though the Keyes is not ‘30 days earlier 
than any other tomato,’ and its leaves 
are not ‘without odor, it is never- 
theless a valuable tomato, especially fora 
high latitude and a short season; and 
think that, if I live till another year, I 
shall plant more of it and less of some 
others, except for the sake of further 
experiment. Comparing the Keyes and 
the Yorks, the Keyes is a smoother, more 
handsome tomato, and less inclined to 
rot. I left some of them on the vines for 
two weeks after they were fully ripe; 
they wilted and shrunk, but did not rot. 
They are firm, with a tough skin, on which ac- 
count they carry well to market, and keep well. 

“My Tilden seed was genuine, obtained from 
Mr. Tilden himself. It may be a good tomato 
for a more favorable climate and a longer sea- 
son, but is too slow forus. The first ripe toma- 
toes were picked from the Yorks and Reds. 
The Keyes’ were a few days later; this has been 
due to richer soil and more shade. But once 
begun, they ripened up their whole crop in 
about four weeks, yielding more per plant in the 
first two weeks than either of the others.” 


Way Nor a RxopopenpRoN ?—Those who 
live in cities and towns have usually but a small 
plot to embellish, hence the necessity of getting 
the most out of it. The fitting out of such 
places is too often left to the care of a jobbing 
gardener who has more conceit than knowledge, 
and asmall front yard is so cut up and filled 
with a confusion of things that it looks still 
smaller. We recently passed a place that 








struck us as particularly neat. A bit of nicely 
kept turf had in the centre a magnificent 
Rhododendron, six feet high, and nearly as 
wide. With its beautiful, broad, evergreen 
leaves, and an abundance of buds full of prom- 
ise for next spring’s flowers, it stood in marked 
contrast to the naked stems of the deciduous 
shrubs of the neighborhood. A single good 
plant like this will give more satisfaction than a 
crowd of shrubs, neither of which has a chance 





MIGNONETTE.—( Reseda odorata.) 


to develop itself. Good nursery grown Rhodo- 
dendrons (and none others are likely to live) 
may now be had at from one to three dollars. 
They may be transplanted in spring or autumn. 


ce IY Aaa 


The Mignonette and its Culture. 
iene 

There is perhaps no flower that is so little at- 
tractive to the eye as the Mignonette, and yet 
there are but few so generally cultivated, not 
only by the florists, because “ there is money in 
it,” but in private gardens. It is so common 
that we were surprised some time ago to re- 
ceive a letter, saying: “ Do tell us something 
about Mignonette, how it looks and what it is 
good for.” In looks it has nothing to commend 
it. The petals are so small they make but little 
show, and when in bloom the most conspicuous 
part of the flower is the brownish anthers. After 
the flower fades, the seed vessel grows rapidly, 
and unlike most seed pods it does not burst, but 
has an open place at the top through which the 














seed can fall out when ripe. The engraving 
shows a branch with the small flowers, the con- 
spicuous seed vessels, and the rather weedy look- 
ing foliage. The odor is to most persons very 
pleasing, though we have met with a few who 
disliked it. So much is the odor prized, that 
besides being grown largely in the open 
ground, the plant is one of those largely culti- 
vated under glass to supply flowers in winter, 
and the most costly bouquet often owes its fra- 
grance to this homely little flower. It 
will grow readily in any common garden 
soil, and as it scatters its seed freely a 
stock is, kept up without farther care; 
indeed plants from self-sown seeds are 
generally the strongest and best. It is to 
be sown where it is to bloom, as itis one 
of the plants that do not readily bear 
transplanting. By sowing in boxes or in 
pots at intervals the flowers may be had 
all the year round. The seed is sown in 
six-inch pots,and when the plants are 
large enough to handle they are thinned 
to six or eight, and when these get of 
good size, (as they are apt to die off from 
over-watering), they are thinned again to 
three. The variety called grandiflorum 
has larger flowers and spikes, the plant 
is more robust, and it is best suited to 
pot culture. What is called “Tree 
Mignonette” is not a distinct variety, 
but the plants, though usually regarded 
as annuals, are by proper treatment made 
to last for several years. To produce 
Tree Mignonette but a single plant is 
allowed to grow in a pot, and this is 
trained to a single stem, picking off the 
flower buds as they appear. When the 
plant has reached the hight of 18 inches 
or two feet, its top is pinched and its 
branches are encouraged to form a bushy 
head. When the desired shape is estab- 
lished, which usually takes a year or 
more, then it is allowed to flower. The 
duration of the plants is much prolonged 
if they are not allowed to ripen seed. 
In house culture Mignonette does better 
in a moderately cool room than in a 
warm and dry one; indeed, the plant is 
hardy enough to bear considerable frost 
without serious injury. It should have 
air whenever the outside temperature 
will allow of it, and care should be taken 
not to over-water the plants. The Mig- 
nonette is a native of Southern Europe; 
its botanical name is Reseda odorata, Its 
generic name is from the Latin 7esedo to calm, 
in reference to its supposed medicinal qualities. 
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Tue Sporting oF Frurits.—In previous 
numbers record has been made of some remark- 
able instances of sporting in fruits, and we glad- 
ly receive any examples of these deviations 
from the original form, as we believe if the fact 
proves to be one of common occurrence, it will 
explain many of the differences we see in fruits, 
especially among grapes. Last autumn, Mr. 
F. F. Merceron, of Catawissa, Pa., brought to 
our notice a sport of a grape vine, which is 
worthy to be recorded. On a vine of Loomis’ 
Honey, a berry much like the Isabella in size 
and shape, one branch has for several years 
borne a large, round grape, looking much like 
a well-grown Black Hamburgh. The sport 
ripens at a later date, and is without the marked 
sweetness that characterises Loomis’ Honey. 
We have before noted remarkable sports in 
the Catawba and Black Hamburgh grapes. 
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UE IRIOUSEHOLD. 


(tz For other Household Items, see * Basket” pages.) 
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Lap Robes and Picture Frames, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. 
COLLINS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
ae 
Some time ago we sent a number of things away 
to be colored. We send tit wool requisite for fam- 
ily use to the factory to be spun into yarn, As 
Ralph was about starting with the fleeces, it oe- 
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Fig. 1.—LAP ROBE. 


curred to me, as grandmother repeated to him some 
special instructions concerning a part of a fleece 
which was to be very coarse for oversocks, that 
course, slack-twisted yarn from 
fine wool would make a capital 
lap robe. It could be colored 
as brightly as zephyr, would be 
warmer, more durable, and no 
more expensive than a horse 
blanket, I could knit it in Af- 
ghan stitch, in long strips, and 
crochet them together, and the 
robe could be as long and as 
wide as I pleased to make it. 
How nicely it would look in 
our large new cutter, and how 
comfortable it would be, espe- 
cially when the front seat was 
in, and both the good buffalo 
robes were used in front! But 
Ralph was starting. “Oh! fa- 
ther, call him back.’’ ‘ Halloo, 
Ralph!” ‘What is it child ?”’ 
“Oh! father, put in another 
fleece. I want to make a lap 
robe, Can you spare one more ?”’ 
“ Wait Ralph, here is an errand for your little fin- 
ger, and I expect we shall turn out in fine style 
next winter.”—There is the lap robe complete, 
(fig. 1)—fifteen strips, four inches in width, and 
four feet in length—seven 
of them black, four sear- 
let, two green, and two 
orange, put together with 
scarlet. Katie embroider- 
ed a palm-leaf near the 
points of each strip, fig. 2, 





Fig. 2. 


as fast as completed, and 
Jennie made the tassels to 
correspond, [A palm-leaf 
in embroidery is nothing 
like a natural palm-leaf— 
it more resembles a crazy letter G than anything 
else, and our artist supposing that it was a very bad 
G, made his drawing accordingly.—Ep.] About 
every ninc inches we put in a star in zephyr, in 
colors contrasting with the 
strips upon which they 
were worked, to preserve 
an agreeable harmony of 
color. Desirable colors not 
indicated by the colored 





Fig. 3.—FRAME. 





Fig. 4. 
strips were used to advantage upon the black, al- 
ternating with the stars upon the colored strips. 
Father and I have been initiating the robe into the 
mysteries of active service, or rather ourselves 
into sailing under such gay colors with sobriety. 


Fig. 5. 





Our “Shaksperean Reading” comes off to-night, 
and will be at our house for the first time. We be- 
gin “Brutus” alias “Julius Cesar,” to-night. 
Father and I stopped at the rectory and found our 
rector, Mr. N., and the gentlemen who are to read 
the parts of Cassius, Antony, Julius Cesar and Cas- 
ca with their Shakspeares, Mr. N. is Brutus. He 
is our most correct reader, and whenever he will 
consent to it, he is made the hero of the play. We 
meet every fortnight, and read only one act in an 
evening. Two miscellaneous readers are appoint- 
ed, each limited to twenty minutes, and several are 
designated to furnish the music. Father bought 
an engraving of Carpenter's “Signing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation’? a few days ago, and as I 
am to read for one, I intend, if our President does 
not think it out of order, 
to spend my twenty min- 
utes upon an explanation 
of the picture, with some 
extracts and anecdotes 
from Carpenter’s book. ial 
The picture looked deso- Fig. 6. 
late all alone after it was hung. It was all there 
to be sure; but there were so many legs, and coats, 
and ‘arms, as to become wearisome, before it was 
possible to get into the spirit of the tableau, at 
least so it seemed to me last evening, as I was 
studying the scene in view of to-night; but it is all 
right now. Something is needed above the picture. 
I would hang my little head of Christ there, only 
the engraving is so exquisitely fine, the ‘‘ Cabinet” 
would look coarse in comparison. The better way 
will be to bring down the frame I made for Char- 
lie’s photograph from my room for to-night, and let 
Washington preside. The wayI made the frame is 
quite a good one for variety. It is made of gilt 
paper, which comes in large sheets, one of which 

is sufficient for three frames like 

Nw one in fig. 3. The outer row of 
iy points is made from strips half an 

inch in width, cut into pieces two 

: inches in length. The strips used 
Fig. 7. for each of the other rows are a 
trifle narrower and shorter than for the row imme- 
diately outside. Double the paper down first from 
the left, as in fig. 4, and then from the right, as in 
fig. 5, and sew cach row of points, beginning with 
the outer one, upon an oval cut from an old box 
cover, fig. 6. The inner row of points is a piece 
of the gilt paper upon which points arecut neatly, 
aud pasted over the last row of stitches, fig, 7, 
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Deportment at Table. 
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A mother wishes to know what she shall do to 
secure agreeable manners in her children at table. 
There are probably a good many mothers among 
our readers pressed with the same _ solicitude. 
Good breeding shows itself at the table more 
than elsewhere, for here we come to gratify 
an animal appetite, and without some painstaking 
to redeem its coarseness the repast is likely to be 
purely an animal exercise. Children learn more 
readily from example than from precept, and unless 
the parents are agreed in having a little formality at 
the table, it will be impossible to form decorous 
habits in the children. If the parents will observe 
the rules of good breeding themselves, there is 
very little difficulty in training the children. It 
helps the matter very much to have the table set 
in an orderly manner. Every article to be used 
upon the table should have its place and be in it at 
the beginning of the meal. It is a terrible annoy- 
ance to any well bred person to have a perpetual 
running to the pantry or kitchen for some forgot- 
ten article. Then neatness in the appearance of the 
table helps neatness and order in the children. 
Clean table-cloths and napkins are contagious some- 
what. The meals should be at fixed hours, and 
punctuality at the table should be insisted upon. 
Nothing should be allowed to intrude upon the 
time allotted to meals. It should: be made a time 
of leisure and social enjoyment. Mental care and 
haste disturb digestion and make dyspeptics. 
There should he a few rules observed in good soci- 





ety laid down and enforced so early that the chid 
will have no rememberance of a wrong way of using 
his knife and fork or handling his cup or goblet. 
Politeness is always to be insisted upon, and broth- 
ers and sisters should be made to study cach other’s 
happiness. This will make them agreeable in 
larger circles. Politeness often contributes more 
to one’s success in life than brains or capital. 





Foot Warmers. 

Many people suffer more in the winter from cold 
feet than from any othercause. The feet are easily 
kept warm while exercising, but in a sitting posture, 
while riding in a carriage, or at home, there is much 
inconvenience and exposure to taking cold. For 
invalids it is especially important that a good cir- 
culation of the blood should be kept up at the ex- 
tremities. Those ancientand time-honored devices 
to remedy cold feet, the junk bottle and the stone 
jug filled with hot water, often led to petty disas- 
ters, more vexatious than perilous. The corks 
would fly out or get loose and make a bad matter 
worse. Yankee ingenuity has improved upon these 
primitive inventions, and we have in fig. 1 a vessel 
holding about two quarts of water, quite as conven- 








Fig. 1.—8TONE-WARE FOOT WARMER. 


iently handled as the bottle, and the cork inserted 
upon the top so that if it fly out under pressure of 
steam there is no danger of leakage. This is a very 
convenient article for the 
bed of an invalid or for 
the carriage inacold day. 
Fig. 2 is another form of 
the same article. It pre- 
sents a larger surface to 
the feet and is more convenient for use while sit- 
ting. If wrapt in cloths or sheepskin with the 
wool on, it will retain its heat for a long while. 
The heated stone or brick has been improved upon 
by cutting slabs of soap- 
stone into convenient 
sizes, and putting handles 
upon them, They are 
much neater in appear- 
ance, and are always at 
hand. Fig. 3. Aside from 
the suffering which these 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 
articles prevent, there can be no doubt of their use- 


fulness even for those in health. It is much better 
for a robust man to ride with comfortable feet, than 
to be benumbed with cold. It is by timely atten- 
tion to little things that the health is preserved. 
at @ ae 
Gems or Aerated Rolls. 
akghins 

The only convenient article for cooking Gems is a 
French roll pan for baking, shown in the engraving, 
and we cannot warrant success in anything else. The 
pans are made of cast iron, and can be had at the large 
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FRENCH ROLL PAN. 


hardware and furnishing stores in the cities at about 
$4.50 per dozen, and 75 cents single. Put the pan 
upon the stove, heated nearly to redness. Take 
one cup of water, one cup of milk, and three cups 
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of flour, of the best quality. Stir in the flour grad- 
ually, and with a spoon beat the mixture five min- 
utes briskly. The object of the beating is to get 
as much airas possible into the batter. Put a piece 
of butter of the size of a pea into each of the moulds, 
and fill about two-thirds full with the batter. Put 
immediately into a very hot oven, and bake for 
twenty minutes, or until nicely browned. 

This form of unleavened bread is the best article 
for breakfast or tea we have ever found in that land 
of good housekeepers, Eastern Connecticut. It is 
exceedingly light, palatable, and nutritious, excel- 
lent for invalids and dyspeptics, and quite as good 
for people in sound health. They are so nice that 
we hope our readers will try the article for them- 
selves. We bear no ill-will to the hop growers, or 
the venders of soda, saleratus, and other salts, but 
we have no doubt that the Gems once introduced 
into a family would greatly diminish the use of 
these unwholesome articles in cookery, and 
help to promote health and good digestion. 











Comfort for Housekeepers without Help. 


Mrs, E. E. K. O., of Illinois, writes us, in an ac- 
count of one day inher family. ‘*‘ My neighbor was 
in and said she had made a whole dress to-day. 
She has no help and has as many in her family as I 
have. I havea washing machine, a wringer, and 
woman to wash, and asewing machine. I can easily 
get some one to come and make up new garments, 
but no one to mend. I really like to mend, and it 
is possible I spend more time upon an old garment 
than it is worth. Intelligent domestics that know 
how house work should be done will not go out to 
service unless they are obliged to, and I prefer do- 
ing my own house work to having poor Help. 
Girls think that their ideal husbands will never look 
into a kitchen for a wife. Isuspect it is better for 
my children, perhaps better for me, to be without 
help. They try to wait upon themselves and to 
help me more than they would if I was less pressed 
with cares. I think I see an improvement in them 
since I gave them those two little books in which 
I write down their deeds both good and bad. They 
help me many times, that they may have the kind- 
ness put to their credit in the book, and check 
rising anger that it may not be set down against 
them. Exchanging work with them and reward- 
ing them encourages their industry. Yesterday 
Anna washed the dishes, and in the evening I made 
her doll a dress. Orin picked up a basket of chips 
and brought them in, and I told him about the Is- 
raclites crossing the Red Sea. He works with great 
alacrity when I promise to tell him a Bible story.” 

The topic touched upon by our correspondent is 
one of very great importance in all our families. 
The training of children to industrious habits is 
much more likely to be well done in a family where 
necessity is laid upon the parents to work. The 
curse is ina measure taken off from toil where it 
is shared by a mother’s love. Children come to 
love the labors of the household for the sake 
of lightening her burdens. The child’s view of 
washing, cooking, and mending, is very much 
affected by the person tied up to these duties. 
If Bridget is always associated with the wash tub 
and the cook stove, a little of Bridget’s coarseness 
attaches to these household offices. If mother does 
these things they are redeemed from all volgar as- 
sociations, There is nothing pertaining to house- 
keeping that the daughter may notlearn with honor. 
She will be eager to master the mysteries of the 
kitchen, without suspecting that she is any the less 
a lady for the knowledge. Society is suffering so 
much for the want of good housekeepers and ser- 
vants that we think mothers ought to weleome al- 
most anything that will make their daughters thor- 
oughly skilled in domestic duties. Very much of 
the trouble with servants arises from the fact that 
the housekeeper does not understand their duties, 
and so is not reasonable in her requirements. She 
is not at home in the kitchen, and there are no com- 
mon sympathies between her and her servants. A 
woman well trained in her early home not to des- 
pise any useful office seldom fails to make a good 





wife and mother, and to have a happy, well-regu- 
lated family. Our correspondent takes a comfort- 
ing view of “ the situation,’’ and is pursuing the 
right course with her children. We especially like 
her devices of keeping account with them, and of 
exchanging work. Such acourse will encourage 
self restraint and promote industrious habits. 
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A Picture in the Backwoods. 
——.@——= 

The cars ran off the track and we were detained 
two hours nearalog house. It was in the midst 
of a corn field, in a clearing made a dozen years ago 
ormore. There was no carriage road passing it, 
and we suspect the family owned nothing but a 
cart that went on wheels. Yet the man owned a 
farm of eighty acres and valued it at fifty dollars an 
acre. It was good land and yielded bountifully. 
In the main room of the dwelling, which answered 
for parlor, sitting-room, and lodging-room, sat the 
wife and mother bare-footed, with a pipe in her 
mouth, and sewing in her Jap. Near her sat a mar- 
ried daughter with the same attire for the feet, 
rocking the cradle. In the ell, where the kitchen 
work was done, stood another grown up daughter 
with bare feet, mixing the cornmeal dough for the 
evening meal. There was not the slightest indica- 
tion of embarrassment at the dishabille. The la- 
dies of the household were manifestly in the habit 
of receiving calls in that style of dress. There was 
no carpet upon the flocr, and never had been. There 
were no pictures upon the walls, no books upon 
the shelf, no ornaments about the room, nothing 
that did not contribute directly to man’s physical 
wants. There was no yard about the house, either 
in front or rear. There was not a fruit tree in sight, 
notatree for shade about the dwelling, nota flower, 
not even a Nasturtian growing under the window. 
There was a shed in the rear, of the rudest pattern, 
where flour, corn meal, and the meat barrels, were 
sheltered. There was a log barn, with a stall or 
two in it, and a place for hay and corn. Beside 
these, there was no other convenience about the 
dwelling to indicate that man had other wants than 
the brutes. Yet here two human beings had lived 
for half a generation and reared a family of chil- 
dren, as rude, as ignorant, as destitute of taste, as 
themselves. We come at some truths best by con- 
trast, and it cannot fail to profit some of our de- 
sponding readers in cheerful homes to study this 
way-side sketch of a dwelling in the clearings. 
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A Home-made Coal Sifter. 


Peete caer 

When anthracite coal is burned, there is often a 
great deal of waste. The sifting of the refuse of 
the grate or stove is by no means a pleasant opera- 
tion, and it is often, especially where there are ser- 
vants, thrown away, and thus a considerable 
amount of fuel is lost. Quite a number of contriv- 
ances, most of them patented, have been devised 
for facilitating the process of sifting, some of 
which answer the purpose very well. A correspond- 
ent, E. J. P., sends us from Milford, Mass., a plan 
of an easily built, home-made sifter, that has the 
merit of being cheap and apparently efficient. The 
materials required are an old flour barrel, a coarse 
sieve, a piece of one-sixteenth-inch wire, and an old 
broom-handle. Bore holes just above the second 
hoops of the barrel, and put two pieces of wire 
across it; clinch these on the outside so that they 
will make a firm place for the sieve to rest upon. 
Midway between the wires bore two 114 inch holes 
on opposite sides of the barrel; saw two notches in 
the broom-handle, just wide enough apart to re- 
ceive the edges of the sieve. Put the broom-handle 
through the holes in the barrel, set the sieve in the 
notches cut in the stick, put on some kind of a 
cover over the top of the barrel, and the thing is 
ready. By pushing the stick backward and for- 
ward, the sieve slides upon the wires, and the sift- 
ing is done with ease and without dust. The ashes 
are a nuisance in towns, but in the country they are 
useful for walks, and as an absorbent in privies. 








Recipes for Cooking. 
seca 

The following are contributed by Mrs. D. W. 
Sutton, Westchester County, N. Y. 

Bread.—Sift into a good sized wooden bread 
bowl a quantity of flour, say seven pounds, make 
ahole in the center of the sponge, (or in winter, 
some prefer setting the sponge in the tray of flour), 
or if the sponge is quite cold, and you wish to 
hasten the process, put in warm water or milk, a 
little hotter than it would do to set the sponge in. 
Thicken it up with flour until cool enough to re- 
ceive the sponge; then add a handful of salt, then 
the sponge. Stir the flour around from the inner 
edges with a spoon, until a tolerably stiff batter is 
formed, knead until perfectly clean and smooth, and 
if kneaded several times, it is finer grained. A small 
lump of butter or lard rubbed into the flour, while 
it is dry, makes a nicer crust. In hot weather the 
batter should be made of cold water, especially if 
set over night, which is a good plan, preparing it 
about bedtime. When light again after kneading, 
mould into loaves and put into greased pans; cover 
and let it rise the third time. When light, prick 
the loaves, to prevent cracking, and bake in a hot 
oven. Care should be taken that it does not get 
chilled or scalded. If it threatens to be sour from 
the yeast, or heat, dissolve a small portion of soda, 
and incorporate it thoroughly. It is thought to be 
a great improvement by some to add a small quan- 
tity of mashed potatoes; others add a small quanti- 
ty of warm Indian pudding. 

2. Rye Bread is varied but little in process 
from the above. It is preferable to set wheat or 
middlings for the sponge, add a piece of butter or 
lard, mix most entirely with a spoon, then make into 
loaves, and put into well greased pans to rise. It 
requires longer time to bake, and a brick oven, and 
if it remain in the oven until cold, it is improved. 


3. Turnpike Weast Cakes. — Make 
good, fresh scalded emptings, as in Nos. 1 and 2, 
then boil up hops, about a double handful, in about 
two quarts of water, with several sweet apples 
sliced, and a handful of peach leaves if convenient. 
Pour this liquor scalding hot, and strained, over 
about enough Indian meal to thicken; when cool, 
mix about a quart with the light, fresh yeast, and 
when light again, thicken stiff with more meal, and 
make into rolls about as thick as a rolling pin. 
When a little light again, cut off in cakes not quite 
a half inch in thickness, and dry in the shade. 
This is more convenient to make into cakes than 
either to roll out and cut, or to form with the hands. 
It may be dried in crumbs if preferable. Great 
care should be taken after it is thoroughly dried, 
to put in a tight bag and keep inthe dark. Though 
good fora year, it is better to make it every six 
months in dry weather. For use, soak a cake until 
it will crumble up fine, and mix with a quart of 
warm water, thickened with flour. 


Pumpkin Yeast.—Boil 1 pumpkin soft, 
and mash fine, and thicken it with Indian meal and 
a handful of salt ; when cool, add two cups of yeast. 
This is very convenient and nice for winter, as it 
will keep four months or more in winter if kept in 
a cellar where it will not freeze. All yeast should 
be kept where it will not freeze in winter. 


Bottled Weast.—Boil down one quart of 
hops in two quarts of water, one-half; boil and 
mash 12 potatoes to add to this liquid ; add one cup 
of sugar, a tablespoonful of flour, one-half cup salt. 


Rye and Indian Bread.—Two parts of 
Indian meal to one of rye; put the corn meal 
into your bread pan, with a little salt and molasses, 
wet it with scalding water, and be sure that it is 
scalded, working it at the same time with a spoon. 
When lukewarm add the rye, a cupful of good yeast, 
and mix it up with water not very stiff, knead it 
into loaves, let it stand to rise, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Bunns or Rolls.—Thicken one quart of 
warm water cr milk, add a little salt, one half enp 
of melted utter, and one cup of good yeast; make 
into biscuits for morning, or into an oval roll, and 
drawadeepcut. Ifnotvery light, add alittle soda. 
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ROYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. | 


‘*°A Happy New Year.” 


We believe that the good wishes which flow so freely 
from every one’s mouth at the beginning of the new year 
are earnest and sincere. Few persons desire that others 
shall be unhappy. We know that as these lines are pen- 
ned, the heart of the writer goes out lovingly toward the 
hundreds of thousands of young friends who will read 
them. Boys and girls in the forests of Maine, with 
cheeks rosy from the salutes of Jack Frost, or 1arge heart- 
ed and bright as the prairie flowers in the great West, or 
sunny and glad among the savannahs of the South, or 
more precious than the shining sands of your own golden 
California—yes, those too, away up in Sitka, where the 
Russian Bear has just retired before the American Eagle, 
‘© A Happy New Year” to youall. We can hear 
the echo coming back, and it gives us great joy. We have 
had pleasant times together during the past. Your let- 
ters filled with cheering words have encouraged our labors 
for your amusement and instruction, and stimulate us to 
make the coming year still more enjoyable. New puz- 
zles, fine engravings, good stories, and kind words, are 
in store for all who will belong to our circle. Our en- 
graving on the opposite page is intended to bring to 
mind the sorrowing as wellas the joyous. Homeless ones 
wander in the streets of our cities—do what you can to 
relieve them. Many are disappointed of their holiday 
gifts,—try to console them, and as you enjoy the merry 
sleigh ride, think of those perishing upon the stormy 
ocean and pray for them. Would you be happy this year? 
Learn this lesson by heart and by practice; He enjoys 
himself most who does most to bring enjoyment to others. 





Work or Starve. 


This is the law and the penalty from which there is no 
escape. Thousands are trying to evade it; some by 
making their fellow men work for them, others by de- 
pending on money inherited or accumulated in former 
years, but without avail. If idle, they starve in the 
midst of plenty. They may eat to the full, but cating 
without exercising is against the law of Nature, and very 
soon the stomach refuses to digest the food, the body is 
not nourished, and the man literally starves though he 
may feel no hunger. The hands, the brain, and the heart 
must work to live. If you dodge the labor of learning 
lessons, you at the same time miss the strength of in- 
tellect which mental work brings, and the mind will pine 
for want of nourishment. Thousands have starved their 
wits in this way, until they wonder how it is that others 
carry away all the prizes in life. Many starve their hearts 
by never exercising them with noble emotions. Selfish- 
ness eats into the nature like a canker, leaves the man 
hungry for affection, but love is the price for love, and he 
that will not work in this field must accept the penalty. 
It is an error to think that work was a penalty imposed 
on man for having violated God’s command. Man’s na- 
ture is such that activity is the law of his being. Every 
muscle and nerve calls for employment that it may re- 
main in health, and there can scarcely be a more terrible 
punishment than solitary confinement, where the eye, 
the ear, and the hands must remain idle. A slow, pain- 
ful death will surely result. So then, boys and girls, strive 
to love work and not to shun it. Though you may be as 
rich as Astor or Stewart in money, yet your own nature 
will suffer the pangs of poverty without active exercise. 





A Look at the Moon. 


The ‘* Man in the Moon,” if there is such a person, can 
not enjoy life very highly, if his nature is like that of the 
inhabitants of the Earth. The most careful examinations 
of astronomers and philosophers give evidence that there 
is neither air nor water inthe moon. If these be want- 
ing, of course vegetation, such as we have, can not exist, 
and human beings would find no subsistence. Yet men 
of science have not learned all of Nature’s secrets, and 
some future Herschel or Newton may be able to prove 
that every want of animated beings can be fully supplied 
by what is produced in the moon. One astronomer 
claims to have discovered traces of vegetation there. He 
declares that there are spots of a greenish tint which ap- 
pear and disappear at regular seasons, as though spring 
brought its growth and winter destroyed it. But the 
most careful explorers of that distant region, with the 
best telescopes, describe the surface of the moon to be a 
scene of the wildest desolation. Lord -Rosse’s telescope 
gives a view such as would be seen at a distance of from 
120 to 150 miles. Immense mountain ranges surround 
vist pits or caverns, which are strewn with huge blocks. 
The mountain peaks are from 6,000 to 22,000 ft., or one to 
four miles high. The appearance is as though volcanoes 
had convulsed the planet and left it desolate. Yet we 
can speak only of one side of the moon, as she revolves 
around her axis in the same time she completes her revo- 
lution around the earth, and when she is between us and 





the sun, of course her dark, unknown side is toward us. 
What that contains can only be imagined. Here is a fine 
field on which some poet may exercise his fancy, and give 
us descriptions of fairer scenes than earth contains. 





A Great Work. 


Those of our young readers who have visited New 
York will remember the water called the ‘* East River,” 
which separates the city of Brooklyn from the former 
place. Ferry boats at ten different points convey passen- 
gers, teams, etc., back and forth. Asa very large num- 
ber who live in Brooklyn have their places of business 
in New York, there is an immense tide of travel on these 
boats. For several hours, morning and evening, a dense- 
ly packed crowd is usually found on almost every boat. 
This is especially the case when from any cause a boat is 
detained from its regular trip. During fogs on the river, 
or while navigation was obstructed by ice, we have 
seen thousands of persons, and long lines of vehicles 
waiting, their turn, and when a boat arrived, a fearful 
rush has been made to get places. The sinking of a boat 
at such a time would be a terrible catastrophe, as hun- 
dreds of lives must be lost. The citizens of Brooklyn, 
finding matters growing worse every year, last winter de- 
termined to build a bridge to connect the two cities, and 
the work has already been commenced. It is to be made 
of wire. Huge cables of many strands will be stretched 
from shore to shore, and fastened at either end to mas- 
sive towers of stone work. The towers are to be high 
enough to raise the bridge one hundred and thirty fect 
above the water, so that the largest ships can sail under 
it. In order that teams and passengers may reach so high 
a point tocross on the bridge, it will be necessary to 
commence the roadway hundreds of feet back from the 
river on each side. It is expected that the City Hall Park 
will be the point of beginning on the New York side, 
and a place about equally distant from the stream on the 
Brooklyn side. It is intended to make the bridge wide 
enough for railroad tracks as well as other vehicles, so 
that passengers will be enabled to pass by the horse cars 
from point to point, in almost any part of the two cities. 
The bridge will require some three years for comple- 
tion, and its entire estimated cost is about $5,000,000. 





Difficulties in Forging. 


Writing masters try in vain to make their pupils all 
exactly imitate the copy. Each one will make his own 
peculiar stroke, differing in slant and shade from the pat- 
tern, and also differing from the marks made by any one 
else, and thus a person’s handwriting is his own special 
property, which another cannot well borrow or steal. 
Nature is wiser than the schoolmasters. If their plan could 
prevail, and every boy’s hand could be trained to move in 
similar tracks, bank checks, notes, receipts, wills, and all 
other written representations of property would soen be 
worthless, for no one could then detect forgery. It is not 
very difficult to write somewhat like another, so as to de- 
ceive a careless observer, but there is one difficulty which 
forgers can never fully overcome. No man ever signs his 
name twice exactly alike. There will be a slight change 
of curve or slant or shade through almost endless varia- 
tions. 8o that if a forger makes an exact copy by tracing 
his letters on paper laid upon the copy, the perfect like- 
ness at once shows the frand. If he attempts to put in 
slight variations, these, being original with himself, will 
follow his own peculiar style, and thus enable an expert 
to perceive the forgery, and sometimes to trace its 
author. A very important “will” case, involving mil- 
lions of dollars, recently brought out this fact in a re- 
markable manner. A signature to a codicil added to the 
will was declared to be a forgery, because it exactly cor- 
responded with the first signature to the will. Professor 
Pierce, the eminent mathematician, testified that it 
could be mathematically demonstrated that the chances 
of a person’s so exactly repeating his own signature 


were in the almost inconceivable ratio of one to | 


2,666,000,006,000,000,000,000, or next to an impossibility. 


What the Clock Said. 


A large, old-fashioned clock stood in the hall, not far 
from the room where James 8. slept. He was often 
soothed to sleep by its steady fick, tick, and awakened in 
the morning by its clear ringing strokes. He had often 
wished to examine the inside of the case and find out 
** what it would do,”’ if he pulled the strings he saw hang- 
ing there, when his father opened it to wind it up, but 
his parents had forbidden him to touch it. One day his 
father and mother were out, leaving him alone, * Now 
is my time,” thought James, and he softly opened the 
door and gave one of the strings a twitch. R-r-r-ing 
went the alarm, frightening him half out of his senses, 
He hastily shut the door, but the alarm rung on, and just 
then his mother came in. ‘* What have you been doing 
to the clock?” said she. But James denied that he had 
touched it, and as he had never been known to tell a lie 
before, his mother believed him. At night he went to 
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bed, as usual, but when saying his prayers, he thought of 
the clock, and its ** tick, tick,’ slow and solemn, troubled 
him. He got into bed and tried to go to sleep, but could 
not help listening to the clock. Soon its voice seemed to 
change, and instead of ‘ tick, tick,” it said to James: 
** You lied *—*‘ you lied.”” He listened to it until he was 
really frightened, and could bear it nolonger. He got 
up hastily, ran to his parents’ room, and confessed his 
sin. He was freely forgiven and returned to his bed in 
peace. Now the clock’s voice seemed to change again, 

and soon he went to sleep hearing it say: ‘‘ Did right” 

—‘‘did right,’ and its voice never sounded pleasanter. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
December number, page 455. No. 289, Labyrinth.—_Keep 
the right road, and you will find wealth....No. 290, J/- 
lustrated Rebus.—Indescribable ecstacy belongs to all 
those who, in the end, overcome sin and the flesh, the 
world, and the devil. The following have sent in correct 
answers: Sandford Horton, 8. T. Adams, B. C. Burt, W. 
8. & F. R. Hyer, J. J. Stocklin, A. @. McComb, * E, F.” 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 





No. 291. Mlustrated Eebus.—An old piece of advice. 








No, 295. 
Mustrated Rebuses.—Worth looking into by all. 


No. 204. 
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Exposition Universelle. 


The intelligence and judgment of the Imperial Commis- 
sion in the matter of awards are clearly evinced in the fol- 
lowing extract from 

The Exposition Universelle Illustrated. 

(“Publication authorized by the Imperial Commission"): 

“By their skill, universally recognised, Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson added to Howe's system of sewing machines im- 
portant modifications, which have placed them in the front 
rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been awarded them 
affirms, moreover, that none of the machines from the work- 
shop of Howe, or of his principal tributaries, unite the qual- 
ities of simplicity and solidity of mechanism by which these 
machines are distinguished above all others, 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and elegance, 
they have substituted for the shuttle of Howe a small flat 
dist which revolves vertically with unvarying. swiftness. 
Hence this machine is the most simple of all, and notwith- 
standing ‘its great precision in operation, its price is not 
above that of the most imperfect systems. 

“Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity of me- 
chanism, and facility of management, such are the essential 
qualities united in the Wheeler & Wilson machine, consti- 
tuting a superiority which the jury has with unanimity 
recognised and proclaimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal was awarded as 
manufacturers of machines; to Mr. Elias Howe a similar 
medal was awarded as propagator. The distinction made 
by the jury explains itself. 

“The original machine of Thimonnicr only needed to 
pass into the skillful hands of Wheeler & Wilson, to receive 
its highest perfection. To-day, thanks to its cheapness, 
their machine is accessible to all. Its simplicity assures it 
not only a place in the chamber of the seamstress, but its 
elegant form wins its admittance into the most sumptuous 
parlor.” 


MYURNER’s PATENT 
EXTENSION LADDER. 


READILY LENGTHENED OR SHORTENED, IS SELF- 
SUPPORTING, EASILY TRANSPORTED, 


Convertible into a STEP-LADDER or SCAFFOLD. 
IS USEFUL TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS, 
FARMERS, 
FRUIT GROWERS, 
MECHANICS, ete. 
MANUFACTURERS of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, WOODEN-WARE, &c., can purchase rights 
to make a profitable article. 
STORE KEEPERS’ orders promptly filled. 
AGENTS to canvass may make a liberal commission, 
For Illustrated Show-Bill, Circulars, &c., address 


Turner’s Patent Extension Ladder, 


128 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
{Or P. O. Box x 2018.) 


ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, J AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELLIAS, 


are made objects of special attention in the grounds and 
houses of 
PARSONS & CO., 
and _ are offered on very favorable terms, and of very fine 
quality. For Descriptive Catalogue address 
FLUSHING, NEW YORE. 


QpBANGE JUDD, REV. BISHOP SCOTT, 8O- 

Lon Rostnson, Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, MRs. 
Lavra E, Lyman, and thousands of others, will tell you 
that Dory's Wasnina Macurng, and the UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WriINnGr area real success,and save their cost 
in clothing every ;ecar, besides saving more than half the 
TIME and Labor of washing. Send the retail price, Washer, 
214, best Wringer, $9, and we will forward either or both 
machines /ree of freight, to places where. no one is selling, 
and so sure are we they will be liked, we agree to refund 
the money if any one wishes to return the: machines free of 
freight, after a months’ trial according to directions. 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) No, 32 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


Now Ready. 
SOLON ROBINSON’S 


yE-WON-T Toc, 
A STORY OF INDIAN LIFE, 


BY 
SOLON ROBINSON, 


The veteran Agricultural Editor of 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 
Price $1.25 toad in cloth; 5" 7 er covers, 73 cents. 
For sale b THE NEW-YORK NEWS CO., No. 8 Spruce-st., 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALL WANTING FARMS—Good soil, mild cli- 
mate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia; price ‘only $5 per 

acre. Also, improved Farms; hundreds are settling, Infor- 
mation sent free, | fg Report of Solon Robinson, "Ag, Ed. 
N.Y. Tribune): “It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position, and suitable condition for 
pleasant farming that we know of this side of the Western 

Prairies.” Address CHARLES K. LANDIS, Proprietor, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS oR 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT—a copy of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
for 1868. See advertisement in this paper. 





























GARDENERS and all Growers of 
ane who wish pure and reliable Seeds, should 
purchase 





which are grown by the Subscriber from scleeted stock, and 
-y war ranted as Teprescnted; they are popular because 
eliad: 
Ganpairake? AND PLANTERS’ Priced Catalogue for the 
Spring of ’68, isnow ready. Also, Buist’s Garden Almanac, 
containing 92 pages of useful information on Gardening. 


Copies of both mailed for a letter an amp. 
Address ERT BUIST, Jz., 
 — GROWE 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Herald of Health 


for January will, besides its usual large variety of matter, 
contain a contribution from Horace Greeley, on 


EXCESS IN AMUSEMENTS. 
One from Rev. O, B, FROTHINGHAM, on 
TWO RULES OF PERFECTION. 
One from E. 0. HavEN, President of Mich. University, on 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Once from Mrs. E, OAKES SMITH, on 


THE FAMILY, 


and more than 50 other articles written expressly for us. 
This magazine advocates the highest type of manhood, 


PHYSICALLY, INTELLECTUAL- 
LY, and MORALLY, 


and is now the best family monthly published. Try it a year. 

For 30 Subscribers at $2 a year, we give a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing Machine, worth $55; for 100 Subscribers at $2 
each, we give onc of Esty’s Grand Cottage Organs, worth 
$200. For 225 Subscribers at $2 each, we give a beautiful 
Colibri Piano, worth $450. These are Liberal Offers. 
$2.00 a year; 20centsa number, See December Agricultur- 
tst for full particulars, 


MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight St., New York. 

ss qa FIGMTING STING AGAINST Waong ~-G> 
and for 0 

Tur Goon, THe pF ond tas Brautirct.” (: 


Little Corporal 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ano 
Gincs ever published in this oa 

It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
EMILY HU NTINGTON MIELE. 
Volumes begin yu or Januai Back Nos, supplied. 
Terms, One Dolla ara year; bample copy ten cents, 
GREAT IND UCEMENTS ae de gaa to those 

























Yt wish to ra 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL 1. Publisher, 
(2) Cinca@o, ILL. \ 
rT aan "i | 





NEW VOLUME.—Look out for the 
January Pictorial number of the Hlus- 
trated Phrenological Journal for 1868, 
with Portraits of 12 Kings, Queens and 
Emperors of Europe; Patrick Henry, Ed- 
ward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and oth- 
ers; also, ** Signs of Character ;°? the Races 
of Men; Latvs of Life; Choice of Pursuits; 
Seience of the Soul; Social Relations, in- 
cluding Love, Courtship, and Marriage ; 
Education and Self-Improvement, with 
other matters all ought to know, found in 
no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 
30 cents a number. Address 4 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Do You Want the Best? 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


A $55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson 
or Grover & Baker, will be sent to any person sending us 
the Names of ErauTeEEN New S8vusscrisers to the NEW 
YORK OBSERVER, with the money ($63) for one year in 
advance. 

Sample Copies and Circulars sent free, 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





GRAPE VINES. 


PARSONS & CO. invite attention to their fine stock 
of Delaware, Ives’ rage Iona, Israella, Concord, and 
all the other desirable sorts of Vines. Dealers buying in 
large quantity will be henge 7 = Bs dealt with. 


or priced Catalogues, # 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. GREELEY. 


The publishers of Tuk New York Tnrisune having re- 
ceived many inquiries from time to time for a good likeness 
of the Editor, have made an arrangement with Messrs, 
Derby & Miller to furnish copies of Ritchie's engraving, 
from a photograph by Brady, which will be sent to such 
subscribers to Tig TRIBUNE as wish it on the conditions 
below. This is much the best likeness of Mr. Greeley that 
has been engraved. The print sells for $1. Each subscriber 
who sends us $10 for Tue DarLy, $4 for Toe Semi-WEEKLY, 
or $2 for Tut WEEKLY TRIBUNE, the paper to be sent by 
mail, and who requests the engraving AT THE TIME OF 8UB- 
SCRIBING, Will have a. copy carefully mailed, post-paid, to 
his address. One will likewise be sent to any person who 
forwards a club of ten or more Semi-Weeklies or twenty or 
more Weeklies, at our club rates, and asks for the portrait 
at the time of remitting. 








HE FARMERS’ CLUB of the AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE.—The full Weekly Reports of the Amer- 

a Institute Farmers’ Club, published ia THE NEW-YORK 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE, from which the Institute's official 

_ ort is made up, would each year make two large volumes 

over 500 pages each, if printed in book form. Two Dol- 
laze per year. For sale by all newsmen. 





of FRUIT GROWERS.—Fruit Growers will 
find the discussions of Fruit Growers published in 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE of great value, No 
Fruit Grower can afford to be without THE TR 
Price five cents. Two dollars per annum. For sale by all 
newsmen. 





EW YORK MARKETS.—THE NEW-YORK 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE contains full reports of the New 

York Cattle, Sheep, and Hog Markets, as well asthe Produce 

and Miscellaneous Markets, Price $2 per year. For sale by 
all newsmen, 





@TOCK RAISERS will find in THE NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE a vast amount of proiitable and 
interesting information, 





MuE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—Postmasters 
and others can obtain THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
gratis by forming clubs. See Terms in another column, 





O WOOL 
rominent feature in the A 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TI 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE : 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


GROWERS.—Wool- ‘growing is a 


oar Department of 





Mail Subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers....... $2.00 
do. CTE OE MUGS cos cc dccccavesecoceaciand 9.00 
Ten copies or oyer, addressed to names of subscribers, 

NO icisink sc cnandvensmanseasimsaiien idveteduaeeneienias e dea 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers. ieeee 34.00 
Ten copies, to ONE AGAreSs...,...2-cccccceccces pdasheootene er 
Twenty copies, to one address... ee Fatecetavecicssaseuesd 80.00 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 
SEMI-WEKKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail Subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers.......... $4.00 
do 2 copies, do. do. we decessce 7.00 


do. 5 copies, or over, for each copy....... 3.00 
Persons remitting for 10 copies $30, will receive an extra 
copy for six months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra 
copy one year. 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tae DaiLy 
TRIBUNE, 





THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is published every morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per 
year; $5 for six months. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1868, will be ready in 
January, 1368, Price, twenty cents; Seven for a Dollar. 
_——+o0-— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Schools, Real Estate 
Owners, those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, 
Dealers in Stock, Seeds, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in the City, 
will find it to their interest to ADVERTISE IN THE 
TRIBUNE. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
DAILY Trrnune 2 cents a line. 

WEEKLY Tribune $1.50 a line. 
Semi-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 25 cents a line. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office orders, payable to the 
order of Tae Tripune, being safer, are preferable to any 
\ other mode of remittance. Address 
{ THE TRIBUNE, @cw-York. 
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GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


This work has attained a larger sale in one season than any other book ever published on Gardening in this country. Its teachings are the experience of 20 years in growing garden 
products for the great market of New York, and are alike applicable to private or Market Gardening, Price, $1.50 by Mail, prepaid. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS is now ready and will be mailed to all applicants for 25 cts. Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of Nsw and 
RARE plants, price 25 cts, But to our customers of last season they will be mailed as usual without charge. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING’S SELECTED SEEDS AND PLANTS 
FOR MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


per ounce. per lb. 








Asparagus, Giant.............. epeacouye $ 10cts. $ 7% 
Bects, Early Bassano, Short Top Round 15 “ 1.50 
> Tson’ ne Appl on 
po en ' PS meer tons i? 2.00 
Cabbage, Early true Jersey Wakefield. .1.50 “ 16.00 
- Early Ox Heart, Winningstadt, 
OO TEE eae il Mieed 4.00 
“ (Late) Flat Dutch, Bergen, 
DPB, .o.ccccccscesse oe 4.00 
Carrot, Early Horn, Leng Orange...... on 2.00 
Caulifiower, Early Paris, Nonpariel.. 1.50 “ 16.00 
Celery, New Dwf.White, Boston Market. 1.00 wad 12.00 
sad White Solid, Red Solid.......... 30 “ 3. 
Cucamber, White Spine, Cluster, Long 
DE Uaconstneresanekss ae 1.50 
Egg Piant, New York Improved Large 
PUES. .c.cccvee corse . 145. * 12,00 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter, White Sum- 
, MRE, cacccsaobsonnssoocieess- 20. 4.00 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg, Skillman...... oe seas 2.00 
oad (Water) Ice Cream, Mt. Sprout, 
Black Spanish..... ......... 20 * 1.50 
Okra, Tall and Dwarf...............-+-+ a 2.00 
Onion, Large Red, Yellow Dutch, Dan- 
WOE kcrcnsepscpanwraencace ee ae 3.00 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled..... ..... cad 1.50 
Pumpkin, Cheese, Connecticut Field.. 10 “ ve) 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet.. 15 “ 1.50 
Salsify , White Oyster Plant, Scorzonera, 
Black Oyster Plant......... 20 “ 2.00 
Spinach, Round and Prickly........... ~ % 
Squash, White and Yellow Bush, Crook- 
BOCK. .00500 chLebeaceanee ee. ieond 1.50 
* (Late) Boston Marrow, Hubbard. 25 “ 2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... 3s 4.00 
Turnip, Red Top, White Dutch, Yellow 
Aberdeen..........+0. “oe 1.00 
Herbs, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram.. ose - 00 * 6.00 
= Sage, Summer Savory.......... Se lod 4.00 


per gt. per bush. 
Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Refugee, Mo- 


BAW. .ccestee ious esabchawe -$ 50 “* $12.00 

~ (ole), London Horticultural, 
Red Cranberry.....0......... 7% “ 15.00 
“ Large White Lima.............0. Os 16.00 


Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum, Evergreen 30 “ 6.00 


Cedar Hill Early Tomato, 





This variety (illustrated above) as tested by us and other 
Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New York, combines 
the qualities of 
EARLINESS, 

GOOD SIZE, 
SOLIDITY, and 
PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in a greater degree than any other variety, and consequent- 
ly we consider it superior to any other in cultivation, either 
for private use or for Market purposes. 
Price 25 cts. per packet; $2.50 per doz. ; $15.00 per 100. 


per qt. per bush 
Peas, (Early), Dan’l. O’Rourke, Ex. Early 


oo Re ete yt eit aS $3 “* $7.00 
** (Second crop), Champion, Napoleon, 
Blue Imperial............ Nedecesbes 40 “* 9.00 


PLANTS AND ROOTS. 
Onion Sets, Yellow Danvers, Yellow 





BPO ca cscccesasconese 40 * 6.00 

ue is We ncsccpncvaccecsescoesses 6 * 9.00 
per bush. per dbl. 

Potatoes, Early Goodrich............ +. $3.50 $ 8.00 
sed Gleason . 7.00 

- MMR eicGstwdtenseeckee scans t 7.00 

= BNO a ekasectcscsrosudeessees 7.50 15.00 
Asparagus Roots, (2 years old), $1.50 per 100; $10.00 


per 1,000. 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneeus, $3 per doz. ; $15 per 100. 
Cabbage Plants, (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 
100 ; $10.00 per 1,000. 
Hot-bed, 75 cts. per 100; $6 per 1,000. 
Caulifiower, “ & $2.00 per 100; $15 per 1,000. 


e be 


Horseradish Scts, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000. 

For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, and Implements, 
send for general Descriptive Catalogue. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN 
AND MARKET CARDENERS, 

67 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUE 


for 1868. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing to all appli- 
cants in January. 


THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 


IMPORTER & SEEDSMAN, 
516 Washington-st., Boston, Mass., 


WENDEL'S NEW CATALOGUE for 1868 of Flower and 
Garden Seeds will be ready to send out by middle of Janu- 
ary. It contains many new and rare varieties fresh import- 
ed from the most reliable houses in Europe. Sent to all 
who apply by mail post-paid for 5 cents, and a stamp. 

i offer fresh imported Pear Seeds at the following low 


pclse: 
50% $100.00 25% $50.00 
10% $ 23.00 1D $ 2.50 
free of charge on receipt of money or C. O. D. 
A List of Tree and Forest Seeds free on application. 
Address, THEODORE CH. WENDEL 
IMPORTER AND SEEDSMAN ” 
516 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


we UASH SEED. SQUASH 
Seed.—Send three cent stamp for 
a circular with engravings and descrip- 
tron of the five best varieties of fall and 
winter squashes, with full directions 
how to grow them, Address 
A. PANGMAN NORTON, 


P. O. Box 2341, and 117 Nassan-st., 








New Yo: 
Grower of and Dealer in Seeds. 


GOOD INVESTMENT. 


For $1, we will send by mail,and guarantee their safe 
arrival,12 Plants of Jucunda—Our No, 700Strawberry, which 
may be made to produce 1,000 plaats by next fall, worth at 
present price, $30. 

Order at once, and send 10 cts. for the New Edi- 
tion of our Small Fruit Catalogue. 

See Dec. No. of American Agriculturist, page 461. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














James J. H, Gregory, 
GROWER & IMPORTER OF 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
Marblehead, Mass. ; 


As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Mar 
blehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other choice _ veget- 
ables, Linvite the attention of the public tomy Seed Cata- 
logue for 1868, which will be sent free to all applicants. 
Those who sent to me for seed last year will receive it by 
writing for it. I make new and rare _ vegetables a specialty. 
I have cultivated on my three seed farms this season over 
fifty acres of seeds and seed stock. These farms are over a 
mile from each other, and the fields of two of them are much 
seattered, thus giving me ability to grow many varieties of 
seed of the same kind, while each variety is so perfectly 
isolated as to ensure purity. On these three farms I have 
raised over 100 varieties of vegetable seeds the past season, 
including nine varieties of Cabbage Seed, eighteen of Toma- 
to, five of Onion, six of Beet, four of Carrot, seven of Cu- 
cumber, fifteen of Corn, five of table Peas, nine of bush 
Beans, six of pole Beans, seven of Squash, four of Mangel 
Wurtzel, &c., &c. 

I can import or pee as chance offers, much of this seed at 

about one half of what it cests me to raise it, but I do so 
that I may know what I send out and be able to warrant it 
for purity and freshness. The great risk with all seed thata 
dealer imports or buys of others is, that the dealer knows 
only what is told him of the careful selection of seed stock— 
and the freshness and purity of the seed, while the person 
who offers it, though oftentimes reliable, may be careless, 
ignorant or dishonest, and if so, you who plant it have to 
suffer, as the dealer can only reaffirm what is told him; but 
if the seed dealer grows his own seed, then he is able to 
affirm what he himself knovs, as to its purity and freshness. 
He selected the stock, plated it, gathered the seed, and pre- 
pared it for market, and thus, you who plant it have this in- 
valuable guaranty from his own knowledge of it. Jt is that 
I may be able to ges this guarantee that I grow so many 
varieties at double what it would cost me to purchase many 
of them, while at the same time the public will not find my 
prices for standard seeds higher than those of other dealers 
of repute, There are many varieties which I have to pmpost, 
and others that I have to purchase from growers; with these 
I use my best judgment and experience for the security of 
my patrons. 
If. the public wish to encourage this enterprise (which I 
doubt not,) and procure their seed directly from the grower 
I invite a continuation and fair increase of the patronage 
that they have heretofore so liberally bestowed. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BEST EARLY TOMATO. 


Seeds Given Away.—Any one sending us four cents 
in somes before sores, 20th, will receive a packet of the 
KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO SEED 
and also our ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF SEED POTATOES, & VEG- 
ETABLE NOVELTIES. Address 


L. D. SCOTT & CO. 
Huron, Erie Co., Ohio. 








CABBAGE SEED, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK, 


The Earliest, Shortest Stemmed, and very 
best Drumhead yet offered. The Boston Market 
Gardeners all use it in preference to any other, and to show 
how highly it is esteemed in this market, we will state that 
it sold readily at $5.00 oe ounce the past season, and all 
were well satisfied that it is the best variety for either early 
or late planting; every plant produces a good head, when 
fully grown, weighing from 20 to 30 hs., and requiring only 
ordinary cultivation; the quality is excelleut. Mr. John 
Stone, of Marblehead, Mass., the or ginator of the well-known 
Stone Mason Drumhead, allows us to state that he considers 
it far superior to any Drumhead he has ever seen; he has 
raised good sized heads the past season in 85 days from plant- 
ing the seed. We warrant our stock the purest in the coun- 
try. For sale in 25 or 50 cent packoree. 

We have also to offer a small quantity of the Early Boston 
Market Tomato Seed, the best variety for market or family 
use, price 10 cents ap een By enclosing the amount 
of your order, we will forward the seed free by mail; send 
early, as our stock is limited. Send for Circulars, and Cata- 
logues of Seeds. A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 

; Seed Warehouse, No. 10 South Market-st., 
Boston, Mase. 
t#™ Correspondence in English or German. 28 


HOVEY & C0.’S. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


Flower and Vegetable Garden for 1868, 


Will be published in January, containing one hundred and 
forty pages, illustrated with 80 new and FINE ENGRAVINGS 
and & BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, with full descriptions of 
2,500 varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, and complete 
practical directions for their cultivation. Sent post-paid to 
all applicants on the receipt of 25 cents. Address 

HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 
Send for Our New Retail Catalogue 
OF 


Genuine Wethersfield Garden Seeds, 


growth of 1867. Packets, Oz., Pound, Quart, or Bushel pack- 
ages sent by Mail or Express to all parts of the U.S. 
MARKET GARDENERS SUPPLIED at the lowest rates. 
R. D. HAWLEY, Seed Grower and Dealer, 
Office and Warehouse, 492 and 498 North Main-st, 
Hartford, Conn., near Wethersfield, 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Seed, warranted true, 
of my own growing. Ter package, 15 cts.; per ounce, % cts. 
Sent post-paid and warranted to reach each purchaser. 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maes. 
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Superior Garden and Flower Seeds. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Nos, 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 
Late Office American Agriculturist. 
Also, 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 
IMPORTEKS AND DEALERS IN 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
Morticultural Implements & 
Garden Requisites, 


The attention of all who are interested in the culture of 
Flowers or Vegetables, is invited to our large and well 
selected assortinent of the above—comprising the newest 
and most approved varieties, both of Eurepean and Home 
production, the quality of which cannot be surpassed, For 
a list of which, see our 


New Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Guide to the Flower & Kitchen Garden, 


The Fourteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and 
improved, contains 124 pages of closely printed matter, 
Beautifully Illustrated with 100 Engravings, 
and a descriptive list of Twenty-five Hundred va- 
rieties of Flower, Vegetable and Agricultur- 
al Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, 
with explicit directions for their culture; also, a list of 


One Hundred and Twenty-five Varieties 
of French Hybrid Gladiolus, 


Embracing many new sorts now offered for the first time in 
this country—with many other Summer Flowering 
Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis, Tuberoses, Ti- 
gridias, Lilies, etc. To which is added ao list of the 
choicest varieties of Grapes, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, and other Small Fruits, Bed- 
ding Plants, etc., cultivated at our gardens, with much 
other useful information upon the subject of gardening 
generally. A copy will be mailed to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of 25cents. Our regular customers supplied without 
charge. Orders addressed as above, either to New York or 
Springfield, will be promptly attended to. 
B. K. BLISS & SON. 


CUCUMBER—GENERAL GRANT. 


The very best variety for forcing.—After three 
years’ experience we can confidently recommend this as one 
of the most desirable varieties in cultivation for stereo It 
also succeeds well in the open ground, It is perfect in for: 
solid and crisp, and of a most agreeable flavor, Our seeds 
are all saved from specimens averaging from 24 to 30 inches 
in length. 10 Seeds 25 cts. Also, all the leading English 
and Continental prize varieties of Cucumbers and Melons, 
at 23 cts. per packet, or five packets for $1.00. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, 
(Late Office of Agriculturtst.) New York. 


To the Seed Trade. 


J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Street, 
New York, 


Have just published their Wholesale List of Seeds 
for the Wholesale Trade only, for the season of 1868, 


Dealers supplied on application by mail. 


A Sixty Pound Cabbage!! 


As the original introducer of the Marblehead Mi th 











The Three Warrants!! 


ist.—I will warrant all the seed I grow to be fresh, reliable, 
and of the highest standard for purity, 2d.—I will warrant 
all money sent to my address to reach me, and 3d—I will 
warrant all seed ordered to reach my customers. I send out 
these warrants to give the public confidence in this new 
development of the seed trade through the mails, 

Iam aware that in taking these responsibilities [ shall 
incur some losses, for sometimes packages burst from care- 
less handling of P. O. Clerks and other causes, sometimes 
they are lost, sometimes stolen, or eaten into by mice, but if 
the public will stand by me by giving me a fair share of their 
patronage, I will stand by them and take these risks on my- 
self. Catalogue of over varieties of vegetable seeds (over 
100 of which are of my own growing) sent bony to any 
address. JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BUIST’S 
Wholesale Price Current of 
Garden Seeds, 


(For DEALERS ONLY,) 


is now ready. Those of our customers who have not already 
received a copy, will please notify us, and oblige 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
Seed Warehouse 922 and 924 Market-st., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


@END to GEO. A. DEITZ, Importer and Grow- 
er of SEED WHEATS AND GRASS SEEDS, Cham- 
bersburg, Pu., for a Circular and Price List of the best Seed 
Wheats; best Yellow, White and Sweet Corn; Potatoes; 
Clover-seed; Grass Seed; Spring Barley; Spring Rye; 
Oats; Buckwheat. 


Apple Seed. 


A few bushels prime fresh seed for sale by 
‘ms PreJAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


MPROWBRIDGE’S GRAFTING WAX, of superior 

quality, cheaper to buy than to make, ag up in large 

ackages for Kareerzre in smaller_parcels for retailing. 
Ranufactured by F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 

















OFFICE oF * Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 Front STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER = BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. J. should be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st.. New York. 


FARMERS and GARDENERS, 


Planters, Farmers and Gardeners, before 
urchasing manures or fertilizers for the com- 
ng season, are respectfully urged to send their 
address and get a Pamphlet and Almanac 
containing certificates of the astonishing re- 
sults of Double Refined Poudrette_ upon Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, Corn, Grain, and _Vegetables— 
sent free—address THE LODI MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 66 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


ALKALINE MANURES. 


A limited supply of fertilizers containing Potash and 
Magnesia, may be obtained of the undersigned. Some are 
speciaily prepared for particular crops; others contain alka- 
line constituents only. They are cheaper than ashes and 
much more effective. 

Early application is important to produce an effect the 
first season. Circulars giving information and directions 
for use will be sent to those we them. 

B. A. GOULD, Cambridge, Mass. 














Cabbage, I offer the public seed grown by myself from the 
choicest specimens of the purest stock. 

This Cabbage has been grown in nearly every State in the 
Union, weighing from 25 to 60 hs. For the past few years it 
has been the standard wonder at almost every Agricultural 
fair in the United States and Canadas, The public may rel 
upon my continued care to keep the seed pure from all ad- 
mixtures and fully up to its previous high standard. Each 
package has a fine engraving of this remarkable Cabbage— 
with very full directions for culture on it. Sent post-paid 
to any address for 25 cts. per package, five packages for $1; 
or 100 packages for $17.00, 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass, 


Early Goodrich and Harison Potatoes. 
Grown from the Original Stoek by the sub- 
seriber, by whom they were first sent out. 


Priced illustrated Catalogue on application, 
D. 8S. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


JUCUNDA — OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 


“The Prince among Strawberries. The fruit is cnormous- 
ly large, and the plant wonderfully productive. Fruit very 
solid, and the richest and most highly flavored of any straw- 
berry I ever tasted.” 








JOHN N. JENKINS, 


Full particulars of this wonderful Strawberry furnished 
in our Catalogue, for which send at once 10 cts. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fine Fruit Farm in Hammonton for Sale. 


20 Acres of good land. 534 Acres in Strawberries; 2 Acres 
in Blackberries; 1 Acre in Raspberries; 300 fine choice 
Fruit Trees; 4 Acres = sn Cranberry and muck land; 
2 Story House. Price $3,500. Send for a list of Fruit Farms, 
R, J. BYRNES, Hammonton, N. J. 





RANKLIN TRACT.—20,000 acres on railroad, 

- New Jersey.—25 miles south of Philadelphia, good soil, 

mild, healthful climate. Low prices; in lots to suit buyers. 

Some improved farms. Map and fall information sent free, 
Address MORRIS & CO., Newfield, Gloucester Co., N, J. 


CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


A few thousand genuine plants of extra quality for sale. 
Send for Circular. ‘ 

Hartford Prolific grape vines from single eyes, No, 1, $100 
er 1000; No. 2, $75 per 1000. Concord, No. 2, extra, $35 per 
000. Rogers’ Nos, 4and 15, $25 100. Tona, $20 per 100, 
Samples sent if desired. LYMAN BASSETT, No, Haven, Ct, 


ISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY, 28° 
below zero does not injure it, Berries 14 by 1X inches. 
Plants for sale in spring. Aliso, immense stock of Small 
Fruits lower than by any other party. History of Black- 
berry in Price List—rrez. Stamp3 thankfully received. 
Address JOHNSTON'S NURSERY, South Bend, Ind. 


130 ACRES SMALL FRUITS, Philadelphia 
and Clarke Raspberries, Early Wilson and Kitta- 
tinny Blackberries, 40,000 Peaches, Apples, Pears, and Cher- 
ries, Send stamp for Catalogue. WM. PARRY, Cinnamin- 
son, New Jersey. 


New and Rare Vegetables, 














fi I make new and_rare vegetables a specialty. Catalognes 
ree. 


JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





SMALL FRUITS BY THE MILLION. 


All of the best old and new sorts of Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, &c., &c. Those 
desiring to purchase largely to plant ont or to sell again, 
should send stamp for our WHOLESALE List. Those desir- 
ing to know how to plant, grow, market, &c., should send 
ten cents fer our 

INSTRUCTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

We have made Small Fruits our practical specialty, for 
the past sixteen years, and have endeavored to give our 
methods of culture, &c., in this work. Numerous parties 
have written us that they had received @ great number of 
Catalogues, books, &c.,on Small Fruits, but that ours was 
the best and most practical work of all. One prominent 
fruit grower writes us: “Any ] pereoe who has never grown 
@ strawberry or any other small fruits, can take your De- 
scriptive Catalogue and learn by it just how and what to do.” 
We speak of our last year’s (1867) edition. Our new edition 
= contess many itional valuable hints not found in 

hat for A 

Those desiring to act as our AGENTS for the sale of plants 
will do well to enclose a stamp for sample circulars, &c. 
|: a 100 to 300 ~~ cent. can be realized such. Address 

*"URDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind., or PURDY's FRUIT 
FARM, Palmyra, N. Y. 
EMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
The Best Juvenile Magazine. 

A Casket of Games, Fun, Frolic, Music, and Literary Ex- 
cellences, adapted forthe juvenile minds. - Every teacher 
recommends it, and every parent approves it. "t fail to 
see the splendid January number, and secure a valuable 
household treasure. Single —s 15e., mailed free; yearly, 
$1.50, with a good brass-mounted Microscope, or a good 





Knife, as a premium, Specimen copies, mailed free, 10c. 
Demorest’s Monthly and Young America together, $8.50. 
Agriculturist and Young America, $2.00; or to include’ the 
Month! Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


$4.50. e 
No. 473 Broadway, New York, 


JUCUNDA — OUR NO. 
STRAWBERRY. 


“A most remarkable point of value in this variety is the 
great number of extra large berries, I saw great quantities 
ten to twelve of which filled a pint.” 

Gro. M. Breen, Late Sec. Ind. Hort, Soe. 

Pint baskets holding 10 berries, brought in the New York 
market last season, 60 cts. 

Order at once, at least a dozen plants by mail, for $1, 
and send 10 cts. for Catalogue. 

J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RIZE POULTRY, OF THE HIGHEST MERIT. 
UFF COCHINS, of great beauty. 
GLREY DORKINGS. = 
EA and SINGLE-COMBED BRAHMAS. 
HITE FACED BLACK SPANISH. 
HITE-CRESTED BLACK POLANDS. 
FAPOUDANS, (French breed). 
(REVECEURS, (French breed.) 
GOLDEN & SILVER-PENCILLED Hausvnous, 
HITE CHINA and BREMEN GEESE. 
AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
OUEN DUCES. 
FRPONZE BLACK TURKEYS. 


8. M. SAUNDERS, Port Richmond, 
Staten Isiand, New York, 


POULTRY, 


Imported and our Own Breeding. 


Our stock having taken about twenty premiums at the 
late Poultry Exhibition, now stands confessedly superior to 
any in the country, the Judges who awarded the $25 
Silver Cup premium, (which was also taken by us), pro- 
nouncing them in their opinion, “the most superior collec- 
tion of fowls ever exhibited in this country by any one party.” 
We have also purchased a number of prize pens in addition 
to our own. To make room for a new and still finer stock 
shortly to arrive from Europe, we offer a number of our 
prize birds as well as our other stock, for sale. For Circu- 
larsaddress A. M. HALSTED & CO., Agents, 

68 Pearl-st., New York. 


mre WHITE HOLLAND TURKEY, White Su- 
matra Game Fowls and improved Ohio Chester Hogs aro 
bred and sold only by L. b. SILVER, Salem, O. Send stamp 
for Lithograph portraits, 


ASHMERE GOATS.—150 Cashmere Shawl 
Goats, selected in Asia, by, Israel S. Diehl, for sale, 
Address CHARLES 8S, BROWN. 
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80 Broadway, New York. 





WINE.—27 pages devoted to Breeding, Feed- 

ing, and the general management of swine, sent to an 
address on receipt of 25 cents. Worth ten_times its cost. 
Every farmer should have it. Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
M lton, Chester Co., Pa. 


Vo Agricultural Societies. 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and el bot gee designs, 
plain or in colors, ean be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be rc- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of tho preceding ,month. 


———s 





TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—$2 per line. 
Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 


EARLY ROSE POTATO. 


The most valuable acquisition of many 
years. 


For Sale only by B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, New York, 
Late Office of the American Agriculturist, 


———- 


Card to the Puablic. 


I have made an arrangement with Messrs. B. K. DLISS & 
SON to furnish them for sale a few of the 


EARLY ROSE POTATO, 


to be sold only by the coe I shall be unable to spare any 
more before the fall of 1868. 

During each of the three years that I have grown this 
new variety, it has shown points of superior excellence. It 
has uniformly ripened ten days earlier than the Early Good- 
rich ; produces less small tubers; is equally healthy and pro- 
ductive as that justly celebrated variety, and is its superior 
in table quality. Jt is the best early — that I have ever 


grown or seen, all things considere 
Utica, N. ¥., Dec. 5th, 1367. D. 8. WEFFRON. 





~~ 














Having seen and heard much of this celebrated potato— 
and being fully satisfied of its superior merits—-we have 
effected the above arrangement with Mr. Heffron, tliat we 
might disseminate it as widely as possible among those in- 
terested in the culture of this valuable esculent. The stock 
for sale being quite small, they will be offered in oné pound 
packages only—which will be mailed post-paid to any address 
upon receipt of One Dollar. Orders will be booked in their 
regular order, as received, and the potatoes forwarded as 
s00n as the weather will permit. As we have the exclusive 
control of allthat will be offered forsale the coming spring, 
purchasers are requested to be on their guard against spu- 
rious varieties, All orders must be addressed to 

B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5712, P. O.. New York, 
Or, 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 


For Marking Clothing, &c. 
PRICES: Single, 50 cents. Three for $1.00. 
Per dozen, $3.00. 
For Writing on Wood. 
PRICES: Single, 60 cents. Two for $1.00. Per doz., $4. 
Sent prepaid by Mail or Express on receipt of 
price. RECOMMENDED editorially by the Am. AGRIcUL- 
TURIST, N. Y. Eve. Post, GopEyY’s LaprEs’ Book, SCIENTIF- 
1c AMERICAN, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, 
THE ADVANCE, and most of the other leading Agricultural, 
Religious, Literary, and Political Journals throughout the 
land. MANUFACTURED and sold by 
THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CoO., 
Northampton, Mass., 
and sold by Stationers and Dealers in all parts of the land. 


EAGLE SEED SOWER. 


Best hand Seed Sower in use. Prices $6 to $18. The seed 
is distriuted by a Reciprocating Seed Box. There are no 
mechanical movements come the Box. Clipper Wheel Hoe 
for pulverizing the soil, and destroying weeds, Liberal dis- 
count to Trade, Send for Illustrated Circular. 

Address E. D. & O. B, REYNOLDS, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


muse DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 

FRANKLIN, N.Y., has full eqyipment, and offers a 

thorough business or scientitic educatfon, at low rates. 
GEO. W. JONES, A. M., Principal. 


SEED POTATCES 


Of all the leading varicties, among which are Goodrich’s 
justly celebrated Harison, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
son, Calico, Cuzeo, and Garnet Chili—Early 
Handsworth, and Sutton’s Racehorse, two of tle 
earliest varieties known. Early Sebec, or Boston 
Market, Extra Early White, Early Stevens, 
Dykeman, Jackson White, New White, Peach 
Blows, also, PATTERSON’S CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH SEEDLINGS, viz.: Napoleon, Victo- 
ria, Irish Blue, Scotch LBiuc, Skerry Bluc, 
Forfarshire Red, Regent, Seedling Rock, also, 
King of the Potatoes, Early Frame, Red Re- 
gent, British Queen, etc. Four Pound Pack- 
ages of either of the above varieties will be mailed to any 
address, post-paid, upon receipt of Ome Dollar. Six 
packages, $5.00; twelve packages, $9.00. Prices per bushel 
or barrel will be given upon application. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 














(Continued from page 40, which see.) 

Surpassing excellence for fruit and for wine is now so 
uniformly conceded to the Iona, that it is scarcely denied, 
even where prejudice and tle strongest adverse interests 
prevail. The difference between the Iona and the other kinds 
snot merely great, but is so radically great, that it may be 
said to have no competitors for table and for wine, except 
its companions, Israella and the Delaware. In quality, Dia- 
na follows next, but at as long distance behind as Delaware 
is behind Lona. 

Four years ago we said, “In hardiness of vine, constancy of 
production, and perfect ripening of abundant crops, it is 
not surpassed, and perhaps not — when under fair 
treatment, including good plants to begin with.” 

The history of the past four years has verified our state- 
ment by testimony from all quarters, and shown it to be in 
all respects the vine for general cultivation. 

For further aecount, see Pamphlet and new Price List for 
spring 1868, in which prices for vines of best quality are re- 
duced so low as to leave no profit to the producer. 

The great superiority of my plants is generally conceded, 
and my immense and unequaled facilities for propagation 
enable me to produce vines of best quality cheaper than can 
be done elsewhere. All of this great advantage, with my 
own diligent care and skill, I offer this season to purchasers 
of a without asking for remuneration in the form of 

rofit. 
ci Four years ago I offered a fine stock of Delaware plants 
under similar circumstances. The vines were all taken early 
in the season, leaving a large demand neg tees An op- 
—T, so favorable for the purchase of Delaware vines 
1as not been since offered. Such will be the case with my 
present stock of Iona and Israella plants. I hope in due 
time to offer another vine to the ey very distinct in 
character and worthy to be placed with the other three 


standard kinds, 
Cc. W. GRANT, | 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT ! 








On the commencement of its Nineteenth Year and Volume, 
January 4, 1863, 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


(The Best and Largest-Circulating AGRICULTURAL, 
HoOnTicULTURAL, LITERARY and FAMILY NEews- 
PAPER in America) will be greatly 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


THE RURAL employs the Best TALENT in all Depart- 
ments,—Practical, Scientific and Literary,—and cirulcates in 
both Town and Country all over the Union, Canadas, etc. 
Each No. comprises Eight Double Quarto Pages, printed in 
extra style—New and Clear Type, Book Paper, etc., with 
more and better ILLUSTRATIONS than any other Weekly 
of its Class. In brief, Moork’s RuraL is Ably Extited, Pro- 
Susely Illustrated, Neatly Printed—Practical, Scientific, Use- 
Jul—YMoral, Instructive and Entertaining ! 

TERMS—Only $3 a Year—less to Clubs, and Great Offers 
(Premiums, etc..) to Club Agents. Ask your Post-Master or 
News Agent about the [Iivra.; or, for Specimens, Show- 
Bills, Premium-Lists, etc., (which are sent FREE,) address 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PERRYS GRAPE VINES 
Are all that can be desired in size and abundance of healthy 
roots. Prices will be found upon application to be as low 
or lower than any advertised. Liberal terms are offered to 
those forming Clubs. Correspondence solicited. 

Address F. L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 








Twenty-two Varieties of Tomatoes! 


I can supply Farmers and Gardeners who wish to get their 
Tomato seed directly from the grower, with eighteen varie- 
ties which I have grown (each perfectly isolated,) on my 
three seed farms the past season. I do not market my carly 
Tomatoes, but begin tosave seed from the very first that 
ripen, a practice which (as experienced gardeners know,) 
tends to improve each variety. 

MAUPAY’s, Fiorp’s, Kryrs’, MamMMotm CHrmvanva, 
DwarF Scorcu, EARLY YorK, EvREKA, and Frencu Uv- 
RIGHT, each at 15 cents per package. 

VALENCIA CLUSTER, COOK’S FAVORITE, POWELL'S EARLY, 
LarGrk Rep, SmMootu Rep, YeELtow Fie, Rep Cuerry, 
TILDEN’S, MEXICAN, and LARGE YELLOW, each at 10 cents 
per package. 

_Also, the following four varicties, which are notof my own 
rowing, but were obtained trom reliable parties: LesTER’s 
ERFECTED, FEJEE, RED PLUM, and YELLOW PLUM, each at 
6 cents per package. Any of the above will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Nearly all of these varieties 
sold also by the ounce. (See Catalogue.) My general Cat- 
alogue, containing over two-hundred varieties of choice 
vegetable seeds, (over one hundred of which are of my own 
growing), will be sent gratis to any address, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SMOKERS ATTENTION!! 


Hazman’s Sezar and Cigarette Roller is the Smoker’s great 
friend. See advertisement on page 426, Nov. number Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The highest prize awarded at the Kair 
of the American Institute, Sept. and Oct., 1867. Sample ma- 
chine with 100 Wrappers sent for $1. Agents wanted. 

ddress H.C. WITT, 57 Cedar-st., New York. 








41 Park Row, and 151 Na st., 
(Late Ofice of Agriculturist.) New York. 
Also, 231 Mainest., Springficld, Mass. 
Fountain Pen, useful present. One filling writes ten 


hours; also other gold pens and cases. Send stump for Cir- 
cular. G. F. HAWKES, 61 Nassau-st., New York. 








@ —AGENTS.—N. B. The N. Y. Manf’g GCo., 
37 Park Row, N. Y., are still supplying Agents with 

the newest and best selling articles. Satisfaction gnaranteed, 

Descriptive Catalogue free. No stamps required: 





V ANTED, AGENTS to sell Boardman’s Patent 
Lamp-wick Inserter, and Cast Handle Knife. Samples 

sent post-paid on receipt of 40 cents for knife, and 10 cents 

for Inserter. W. Y. A. BOARDMAN, New Ilaven, Conn. 


GENTS, FARMERS’ SONS, CANVASSERS, 

fm ETC.—N. B.: The New York Publishing Company, 145 

Nassau-st., New York, have issued 2 Compendium of Facets 

worth knowing, adapte:l to all classes, trades, and profes- 

sions. 6000 sold in a few weeks, Price, £0 cents, pre-paid. 

send for Cirenlar_ of “Key to Honest Wealth and Guide 
to Dusiness Success.” 





JUCUNDA,— OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 





BD PR Ss pinwiesesens sons= Seceesea $1.00 
50 oT 
100 tf 
200 ee 
1,000 “ 





At the price per dozen and single hundred, we will send 
plants by mail when desired, larger quantities by Express, 
the purchaser paying Express charges, Orders will be en- 
tered as received, and filled In rotation, at proper season, 

An acknowledgment, and a circular with brief instruc- 
tions for cultivation, will be sent at once, to all parties 
from whom we receive orders accompanied with the Cash, 


ORDER EARLY. 
ail J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHERRY LAWN FARM. 
OUR CIRCULARS FOR 1868, 


of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, Veg- 
elable Plants, (Cold Frame, Hot-bed, and open ground), sent 
to all on application. 
Wholesale Circulars of prices to Nurserymen, Dealers, and 
Large Planters (only). 
All favoring us with their orders will be liberally dealt 
with in every respect. 
D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NOTICE 
e 

The New Edition of Our Small Fruit Cata- 
logue contains: Descriptions of all Grapes, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, &c., of any merit, Also Illustra- 
tions of the Concord and Ives Grapes,—Jucunda and 
Fillmore Strawberrics—Hornet and Philadelphia 
Raspberries—Kifttatinny and Wilson’s Early Black- 
berries,—Cherry and White Grape Currants ;—con- 
siderations that should influence the purchaser in the choice 
of Nursery Stock; Select Lists, both by Mail and Express ;— 
the secrets of our success in plant, vine and fruit growing; 
—Prices of Stock for Spring of 1868, and much valuable 
information in reference to Small Fruit Culture, 

We will inclose with the above Catalogue a directed En- 
yvelope and an Order List, giving the plainest instructions 
how to order, and forward to all applicants enclosing 10 cts. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, wa. 


The New Cabbage! 


Fottler’s Improved Brunswick Cabbage is a 
great acquisition, it being earlier and larger sized than any 
other hard heading drumhead variety yet offered to the 

ublic. The Boston Market Gardeners have adopted it, 
baying up all the seed they could find last season, at $3.00 
per ounce. Itisaboutten days earlier than my Stone Ma- 
son, and the head attains a diameter of from 12 to 18 inches. 
It is remarkably short stemmed, very reliable for heading, 
and thrives finely under ordinary cabbage cultivation. 
Give them a fair chance and hardly a plant to an acre will 
fail to mature a fine head. I have grown it for two years 
and fully tested it, 

My seed is from the stock of Mr. Fottler, the original 
grower, and is warranted pure. Price, sent age to an 
address, 25 cents per package, or five packages for $1.00. 
For sale by the package only this season; next year I shall 
have it for sale by the pound, as I have laid in a fine lot of 
heads, and shall grow it largely. Send for Seed Catalogue, 
I grow over 100 varieties of garden seeds and import many 
sorts from France and england. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 














150 Acres planted in Small Fruits. <A good stock of 
plants for sale, wholesale or retail. Send and get list of 
prices for spring 68. JNO.S, COLLINS, Moorcstown, N. J. 
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COTTON CULTURE. 


BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND ITS USES. 
BY J. Rh. SYPHER, 
CONTENTS, 
PART I. 
THE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, 


MENTS, AND LABORERS. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL AND PLANTING. 


HOW THE CROP IS TO BE CULTIVATED. 


PICKING. 


COTTON 


GINNING, BALING, AND MARKETING. 
THE COTTON PLANTER’S CALENDAR. 
PART IL. 


QUALITY, EXTENT, AND CHARACTER OF 
COTTON LANDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF COTTON. 
CULTURE, 


IMPROVED AND SCIENTIFIC 


VARIOUS KINDS OF COTTON CULTIVATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST FROM A CROP; 


IMPLE- 





THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


Kor 186s. 








A YEAR-BOOK 


EVERY HOME. 


The second number of this serial is now ready. It will 


FOR 


' : ; : ; 
| Contain a popular record of horticultural progress during 





THE UNION OF THE GROWING OF 
COTTON WITH ITS MANUFACTURE | 
INTO YARNS AND FABRICS. 


VALUE OF COTTON AS A PLANT, AND THE 
USES TO WHICH IT MAY BE APPLIED. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF COTTON; 
ITS HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO 
CLASSES OF PERSONS WHO PROPOSE TO 
ENGAGE IN COTTON GROWING. 


COTTON SEED OIL. COTTON SEED CAKE, 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE 81.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


VARIOUS | 


the past year, besides valuable articles from 
EMINENT HORTICULTURISTS, 
Among those who contributed to its pages are 
HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
PETER HENDERSON, 
THOMAS MEEWUAN, 
JOSIAH HOOPES, 
WM. 6. CARPENTER, 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR VAN KEUREN. 
DOCTOR JOHN A. WARDER, 
$s. B. PARSONS, 
JAS. J. HW. GREGORY, 
GEORGE SUCH, 
ANDREW §. FULLER, 
JOHN SAUL, 
JAMES VICK, and 
other well known pomological and floricultural writers. 
The engravings, which have been prepared expressly 


for the work, are numerous, and make it the 





THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL “ANNUAL 


18s6s. 


Kor 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 


This volume is now ready, and contains much of inter- 
est to every agriculturist. Besides the general record of 


agricultural progress, it will contain a valuable article on 
Factory Dairy Practice, 

By Garpner B. Werks, Exq., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association, in which he discusses the 
reasons for the best practice and the most approved ap- 
paratus, buildings, etc., fully illustrated, and is equally 


interesting to the practical dairyman and to the novice. 


Sewers and Earth Closets 


| In their rdations to Agriculture, by Col. Geo. E, Warne. 


Winter Wheat, 
Describing, with engravings, new and valuable varieties, 
by JosrPH Harris and JOHN JOHNSTON ;—one upon 


Scythes and Cradles, 


| By Joun W. Dovauas, (fully illustrated :) also articles on 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | 


work of its kind ever published in this or any other coun- | 


try. It contains Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Scedsmen, 
and Florists, and other useful matters of reference. Sent 
post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 73 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 


' AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 





Practical Knowledge. 
sy ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats: 


DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VEGETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
CRNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particularattention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - «+ + PRICE, $5.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 


| 
| 


| SENT POST-PAID, 





Horse Breaking and on Bitting Colts, by Sam’L 
F, Heavy. Exq., (Jlustrated ;) on Recent Progress 
in Agricultural Science, by Prof. 8. W. JoHNson ; 
on Commercial Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicine and 
Jurisprudence, Progress of Invention Affecting Agricul- 
ture, Valuable Tables for Farmers and others, ete. 

It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 
in the beauty of its illustrations, and in its adaptation to 
the wants of American Farmers, superior to anything of 
the kind heretofore published. 

In its general features it will be like the Agricultural 
Annual for 1867, containing an Almanac and Calendar, 
and there wlil be added a list of dealers in Agricultural 
Implements, Seeds, etc. Sent post-paid. Price, fancy 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway,New York. 





HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSEFRATED. 
CONTENTS. 

How to Breed a Horse. 
Ponies—Different Breeds. 
How to Breed Mules. 
How to Buy a Horse. 
How to Feed a Horse. 
How to Croom a Horse. 
How to Break a Horse. 
How to Physic a Horse. 
How to Shoe a Horse. 
How to Ride a Horse, etc. 
PRICE, $1.%5. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 
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Premium Circular of 


THE METHODIST: 


AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
Etelisious & LHiitorary. 





Terms to Maii Subscribers, Two Dollars and 
Wit fty Cents per Year, in advance. Postage pre- 

aid at the post-office where received, Twenty Cents per 

zar, Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers 
prepay postage. 


Office 114. Nassau-st., New York. 


PREMIUMS TO CANVASSERS ! 


Diishers of the METHODIST enter upon the canvass 
ubscribers for 1868, with the determination to make 
erest of all to engage in the work. As inducements 
e wis will engage in getting up clubs, they propose 
fing premiunis: 








1.—_PERIODICALS. 
Two Newspapers for §3. 
A PREMIUM FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

For $3 wewillsend THe Metaopist and The Riverside 
Magazine for Young People to any subscriber for One 
Year. 

For $35 we will send Tue Mrruopist and the Ladies’ —e- 
pository to January Ist, 1869. 

For $5 we will send Harper's Illustrated Weekly, Har- 
PER’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, or THE Bazan, and the Mrera- 
opIsT, to any subscriber for One Year. 

The above offer applies to either new subscribers or old 
subscribers renewing their subscriptions and sending direct 


his office. 
er 11.-BOOKS. 


For 3 Subscribers, at $2.50 each, Prayers from Plymouth 
Puipit, sent post-paid. 1 vol., cloth binding, beveled edge. 





Price, $1.75. 

For 4 Subscribers, at $2.59 each, the Resurrection of the 
Soul, and the Resurrection of the Body,in two volumes, 
by Rev. H. Mattison, D.D. About 400 pages each. 

For 5 Subscribers, the first vol. of McClintock & Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, a complete Biblical, Theological, Ecclesiasti- 
eal, and Biographical Dictionary of nearly one thousand 

1 with numerous illustrations. Price, $35 in cloth 

binding. 

For 6 Subscribers the same, in full sheep binding. Price, $6. 

For 8 Subscribers, the same, in half morocco. Price, 37. 
All the remaining volumes will be furnished on same 
terns as soon as published. 

For 8 Subscribers, at $2.50 each, Webster's New National 

Pictorial Dictionary, 1000 pages, and over 600 engravings, 
in sheep binding. 

Postage prepaid by us on all the above, except the Cyclo- 
pedia, That being too large to send by mail, will be sent 
by any Express Company indicated, at the expense of the 















persons receiving it. 
11.—CGOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 
FROM BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
yor 28 Subscribers, at $2.50, a Fine Solid Silver Hunting- 
‘ase Full-Jewelled Patent Lever Watch, Arnold Adams, 
neers Price, $32. 

For 40 Subscribers, at $2.50, an elegant American Wal- 
tham Watch. Solid Silver Hunting-Case, Expansion Bal- 
ance, Four Holes Jewelled, P. 8. Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For 6O Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold Full-Jewelled Hunt- 
ing-Case Lady's Watch, beautifully enamelled. Price, $5. 

For 110 Subscribers, an elegant Solid Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full-Jewelled, Patent Lever, Hunting- 
Case. Price, $100. 

These Watches are from the well-known establisiiment of 
Messrs. Benedict Brothers, keepers of the city time, and are 
put up ready for shipment, and guaranteed by them. The 
prices named are the lowest New York retail prices, and are 
much lower than the same styles retail at in many other 


cities. 
iV.-SEWINC-MACHINES. 
An Excellent Premium for any Family. 
All the machines are from the best makers, and direct from 
their manufactories. They are carefully boxed and deliver- 
ed to any railroad or express company in this city. 
For 25 Subscribers, at $2.50 each, a No. 3 Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine. This style will sew all kinds of fabrics. 
For 25 &1 oonap-eiene at $2.50, a No.1 Willcox & Gibb’s Ma- 
chine, with Hemmer and Feller. 
For 25 reese a Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine, 








No. 23. 

lor 2G Subscribers, at $2.50, a No.1 Florence, price, $63. 
Makes the Single Lock & the Single Knot Stitch, Price, $63. 

For 28 Subscribers, a Letter “A” L. M. Singer & Co, Sewinge 
Machine. 

For 28 Subscribers, a No. 24 Grover & Baker Sewing-Ma- 
chine, w ith Cover, Lock and Drawer. 

For 3% Subscribers, at $2.50, a No.2 Florence Sewing- 
Machine, with Drawer and Cover. Makes all four stitches 
—Single & Double Lock, Single & Double Knot. Price, $75. 

For 30 Subscribers, at $2.50, the Elias Howe Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Letter “A.” This Machine is perfectly adapted tor 
Yamily Sewing; also used extensively for Manufacturing 
purposes. 

For 30 Subscribers at 82.50 cach, No, 2 Wheeler & Wilson 
with Glass Foot, New Style Hemmer and Braider. 

For 40 so s, at $2.50 each, Willcox & Gibbs No. 4, 
Half-Ca Valnut, with Hemmer and Feller. 

For 40 | tate eanc at $2.50, No.1 Wheeler & Wilson 

Sewing-Machine. 



































For 45 Subscribers, at 82. 50, No. 3 Florence, Silver 
mounted, makes all four stitches, heavy Halt-case, Lock, 
and Drawer. 

For 535 Subscriber rs, at $3.50 each, 2 No. 5 Florence Sew- 
ing-Machine, price, > git. This style hasa beautiful heavy 
case, and is highly ornamented. 

For 75 Subscribers at $2.50 each, a No.6 Florence Sewing- 
Machine, in Full Case, Solid Walnut. This style combines 
beauty and convenience, making an elegant piece of Fur- 
niture when closed, and also securing the Machine from 
dust and improper meddling. Price, $115. 

For 100 Subscribers, a No. 6 Florence, in Rosewood Full 
Case. This is the finest style on the catalogue of the Flor- 
ence Machine Co. Price, $150. 

V.-ESTEY’S ORCANS. 
For Churches, Sunday-Schools, and the 
Parlor. 

For 50 Subscribers, at $2.50 each, a Four-octave Cottage 
Organ, Walnut Case, Price $100. 

For 65 Subscribers, at $2.50, a Four-Octave Double-Reed 
Organ, Walnut Case, one stop. 

For 75 Subscribers, $2.50 each, a Five-Octave Double- 
Reed Organ. Price 3139, 

For 95 Subscribers, at $2.50, a Five-Octave Double-Reed 
Organ, one stop. Price $160. 

Kor 115 Subscribers, at $2.50, a Five-Octave Organ, Wal- 
nut Case, with Harmonic attachment, 2 stops. Price $150, 

For 128 Subscribers, a No. 21 Estey Organ, Five-Octave 
Double-Reed, Walnut Case, Harmonic Attachment, and 
Manual Sub-Bass, three stops. Price $200. 

For New York city subscribers, served by carrier, 50 cents 
on each subscriber must be added to all the above rates. 

Subscribers in the Canadian Provinces must add 20 cenis 
to prepay postage. 















The way is now open. Commence at once. The better 
way is to send in the naines as fast as obtained, in order that 
they may be entered on our books and the papers forwarded 
tothem. Those who canvass for premiums will please state 
in their letters “ON PREMIUM ACCOUNT.” Those canvassers 
who prefer a commission in cash instead of a preminm, can 
avail themselves of our commissions, which are exceedingly 
liberal, and will be made known on appliéation by letter, 

Ce Premiums are forwarded on the completion of clubs 
and receipt at our office of money for the same. 

(3 Specimen copies sent free. 

[2 Be sure, in writing to us,to give the name of Post- 
office, County, and State. 

In remitting funds, send in draft, check, or Post-office 
money order. Make them payable to the order of 


The Publishers of 
THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New-York. 


CET aoe BEST 
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IP BNABRIPGED 

NEW ILLUSTRATED 
OVER 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


10,000 Words and Meanings notin other Dictionaries, 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 

the best English Dictionary ? 

“Superior, in most respects, to any other English Diction- 
ary known to me.”—Hon. George P. Mars 

* All young rsons should have a standard Dictionar at 
their elbows. And while you are about it GeT THE BEST 
that Dictionar ry is NoAn WesBsTER’s—the great work Unie: 
bridged. If you are too way save the amount trom off your 
be uc k to put it into your head.”—Phreno. Journal. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in 
some conspicuous place in the house to catch the stray pen- 
nies for the like purpose. It is a great labor-saver; it has 
saved us time enough in one year’s use to pay for itse If; and 








that must be deemed good property which will clear itself 


once a year."—Mass. Life Boat. 1,8i0 Royal Quarto Pages. 
Published by G. & cc MEE RRIAM, Springfield. Mass. Sold 
by all Booksellers. Also, just publis shed, WEBSTER’S NA- 
TIONAL PIC TOR IAL bic TIONARY. 1040 pages, Octavo, 


PRICE &6, 





Read—Popular Packages for Everybody. 


Package No. 1 contains—Guide to Correct Letter 
Writing, To Etiquette, ‘Io Conversation, To Behavior, To 
Speaking, To Courtship, To Bridal E tiquette, A Love song: 
ster, A Negro Songster and Joker, Ten Books, all for $1. 


Package No. 2 contains—A Photograph, Some Parlor 
Fireworks, A Patent Book Mark, A Caligraphic Mystery, 
A Magic Segar Light, An Invisible Photograph, A C “hee ker 
soard, A Magic Card, The Disappearing Picture Trick, 
Some Writing Paper, Some Envelopes, Some Ink Powder, 
A Pencil, A Pen Holder, A Golden Pen, all for One Dollar, 
Packages sent postage paid, by 
W.C. WEMYSS, 
575 Broadway, New York. 
Tr : v 
JSUCUNDA — OUR NO. 700 
cw : | 
STRAWBERRY. 
“TI consider it the most remarkable fruit of its class that 
has ever come under my observation.” 
Dr. JNO. A. WARDER, 
Author «f American Pomology. 
Plant the Rest.—Plant the Genuine.—Order 
NOW. 
Catalogue, Order List, and directed envclope, sent for 10 cts, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











KNOX FRUIT FARM & 
NURSERIES 


Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Goosebcrries, Currants, &c. 

Our present stock of Vines and Plants, » quanti 
ty, and quality, is unsurpassed, if equaled, in the count 
and cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to the purchaser, 
in growth and yield of fruit. 

Our prices will be found as low as the same quality ofa 
genuine article can be had anywhere. 

Send at once, 10 cts. for Descriptive and Illustrated Cata 
logue, and order early, Ox, 


J. KN 
Box (55, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our Young Folks 


Is the best and most attractive Juv enile Magazine now pubs 
lished. It is tilled with capital Stories, Tales of Adventure, 
Sketches, Historical and Scientific Articles, Charming 
Poems,—all profusely and tastefully illustrated. The vol- 
ume for 1868 promises to be unusually rich and_ desirable. 
Send 20 centsfor Specimen Number Se yng g Prospectus. 
TERMS; $2.00 a vear, Liberal disccunt to Clul 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Pubtis 


QUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


is one of the very best, cheapest and handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazines in the world! Volume XII come 
menees January, 1868. Korm Clubs now for 
new Volume. PREMIUMS FOR EVERY- 
BODY .—31.%5 a year. $1.00 toclnhs. Specimen numbers 
and full instructions to Agents, 10 cents. Agents want- 
ed at every Post-Office and School District in 
the United States. Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & 
CO., 424 Wainut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Profitable Employment for 
the Winter. 


From $5 to $20 per day can be made, taking orders for 
Jucunda—Our No. 700 Strawberry Piants, and 
other stock we offer. 

For particulars send 10 cts, for our Catalogue and Circular. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MPROTTING gRSES AND HOW TO TRAIN 
HEM. Now Ready: 

HORSE PORTRAITURE. 
EMBRACING BREEDING, REARING, AND TRAINING 
TROTTERS; PREPARATION FOR RACES [S$ 
MANAGEMENT IN THE STABLE; ON 
THE TRACK; HORSE LIFE, &c., &e. 

Including a life-life Portrait of Dexter, with an Appendix 
cont: ee the history of his performances, 

JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON, 

One crow We volume, tinted paper, beveled boards, green 
and scarlet cloth, gilt back and sides. Price $3. Published 
by W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, No, 431 Broome-st.. New 
York. For sale by all booksellers, and mailed free of 
pos stage. 


Journal of the F: AWE, 


A monthly paper of 16 pages, 
Devoted to the interests of BAUGH'S 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE and 


HIGH MANDRING, 
Price z Nie ( ie gx 


PHILADE i PHIA. 
ee This paper is worth its cost to any farmer. 


in yariet 























ers, Boston, 




















The Ladies’ Christian Monitor _ 


Commences its Seventh Volume January 1868. 

Terms $1.00 per annum. Specimen numbers sent free. 
Address MRS, M. M. B. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
UST PUBLISHED, “EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES.” 

@F A Book of New and Original first-class Dramas for ad- 
vanced speakers in Schools, Exhibition Rooms, Lyceums, 
&c. The best work of the kind ev or published. Cloth, near- 
ly 400 pages. Price $1.75. sARRETT & CO., Publishers, 
702 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 


SMUGGINS 


The most interesting and amusing game of the season. 
Adapted to allages, Price 50 cents. Sent post-paic * “on re- 
ceipt of price, by S. D. NEwooMs, No, 174 Broadway, N. 


4 — SEND FOR CAT 3 
CARPENTERS. LOGUE of New and 
Practical eieae ie Works, enclosing stamp. 

A. J. BIC KNELL, Publisher TROY, he 


Eon SEST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE WITIL 
additions and improve ments, 

The Jan. No. of this model monthly with an extraordinary 
array of useful, entertaining, and artistic features, including 
the only reliable fashions for the Holidays; orig inal stories 
and poems, by the best authors; new music, elegant engrav- 
ings, household matters, tull-size patterns and numerous 
other valuable novelties; universally acknowledged the 
model Family and Parlor ‘Mag ine. Yearly, $3.00, with a 

valuable premium, and very liberal premiums for Clubs, and 
low terms for clubbing with other pe riodicals ; only 20' suh- 
scribers secures the best Sewing Machine, a Whecler & Wil- 
son, or the Peerless Cooking Stove, with all the utensils. 
Sing gle, 30 cis., or specimen copies, 10 ‘ets., eee 3 mailed free, 
orsend for a Cireular. Address W. JENNINGS DEMO: 
REST, 433 Broadway, New Nork. Do not fail to see the 
splendid Jan. No., now ready. 

Young America, or the Agricalturist and Demorest’s 
Monthiy together, furnished for $3.50, for one year, or the 
whole three for $1.50. 























eee 


* and China or Silver Wash Sink; 
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‘A VERY DESIRABLE 
DWELLING 


Oniy 50 minutes from the center of business in 
New York City, easily reached 10 times a day. 

Has the advantages of the Country, and yet 
al 


ahi 


BATH ROOM; HOT and COLD WATER in 


1 the conveniences of a City House—GAS ; 


other rooms; Kitchen with Stationary Wash- 


tubs, etc.; fine Cellar; Coal Room; beautiful 


double Drawing Rooiy or Parlor; smaller Pa» 
loror Sitting-Room; Dining-Room with Closet, 
Hat and Cloak 
Closet in Hall; xine fine Sleeping Rooms, ete. 
All the House heated by Furnace. Plumbing 
and Heating Apparatus of first quality. 

Spacious Piazzas, Grape Arbor, etc. 

House erected during the Summer of 1867, 
and in first-rate style and workmanship, and of 
the best Materials, with many conveniences not 
usually found in houses of the same value. It 
is all ready for immediate occupancy. 

Location High and very Healthful—7 minutes 
walk from the R. R, Depot, with. good side- 
walks. In convenient walking distance of 
Churches and first-rate Schools. 

Lot on the corner, 100 feet on one street, 
and 117 feet on the other. 

Taken altogether, this is one of the most de- 
sirable residences around New York. 

Terms : $9,800, (no discount,) which a 


large portion may remain on Bond and Mort- 





+ 
= ae 





e for a term of years, 


Apply personally or by letter to 


Rev. B. B. DRAKE, 


at Office of Agriculiurist, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


PEACH GROWERS’ Co. 


@ ACRES HAVE BEEN SECURED— 

more, if wi inted—in improved Farms,with dwell- 
rdjacent to Ridgely, a Station on Mar yland & Dela- 
ware R. R., in Caroline C ‘On, Md., to be mainly planted toe 
choice Peach Trees, by 1 C company now organizing in NEV 
YORK, with a view to marketing the Fruit. ‘Yhe means ote! 
incipie ht measures are entruste d to gentlemen of indisputa- 
dic intecrity. Capital fixed at $100 per acre—not more—for 
Jand, culture and expenses, till productive: then expected 
to yield, at the lowest, $1 per tree; or $270 per acre, and pro- 
gressively more—a good and safe inv estment, large or small, 
in cily or country. ForSHARKS of $10 or explanatory Cir- 
cular, with references, if desired, apply to either of the fol- 
lowing ¢ gentlemen: 

ev. B. B. DRAKE 3, 240 ag pl ay, a Office.) 
iN. J. Life Ins. Co., 240 B'dway. 

dstrect. 











New York, Dee aabe r, 1867. 





MQXHREE or FOUR NOVELS for NOTHING.— 

The cheapest way to secure three or four of the best 
and latest. popular Novels is to subscribe for THE NEW 
YORK SEMI- WEE KL Y TRIBUNE, which publishes each 
year three or four of the best Novels. Price four dollars, 
The paper is richly worth the subscription price, so that 
subscribers really get the Novels for nothing, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








Short-Hand without a Master, by which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, Trials, 
etc,, may be attained in a few hours. Fitty et edition, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. Send orders to 

0, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York. 





JUCUND. A--OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 


“ The largest Strawberries seen in .uis market during the 
present season, and probably the finest ever sent here for 
sale in quantity, were some monstrous Jucundas, sent by the 

tev. J. KNOX, of Pittsburgh, Pa. They were extremely 
large—i2 to 15 berries filling a box—of a bright color, and so 
firm, after their journey of 400 miles, that they might readily 
be shipped as much farther.” 

New York Tribune. 

Send 10 cts. for Small Fruit Catalogue, giving 
full description, and see present No. of Agriculturist, page 
32, for price of plants. Order Early. 

J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE. 


TO 
“ALL MEN wiio USE PLANE IRoNs.” 





We hereby authorize all “HARDWARE DEALERs” to allow 
their customers to try our ‘ CLovER-LEAF PLANE Irons,” 
and, if not PERFECTLY SUITED, take them back, refund 
price paid, and charge irons over to us. 

WE WANT MECHANICS AND DEALERS TO RUN NO RISK IN 
BUYING OUR PLANE IRONS, 

See that our 


TRADE MARK 


Is on each Iron. 
REYNOLDS, BARBER & CO., 
STEEL TEMPERING WORKS, 
Austry, N. Y. 


THE MAHOPAC HOUSE 


For the Relief and Cure of Epiieptics 


and Paralytics. 

This Medical Institution for the treatment of Epilepsy, 
Paralysis, and other nervous diseases, is situated on the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Mahopac, and in one of the 
healthicst locations of the State. The House is fitted up 
with every convenience, including gas and modern im- 
provements, for the best comforts of the patients—and also 
provided with arrangements to administer the different 
kinds of baths, a room for gymnastic exercise, a billiard 
table, &c., and everything necessary to the successful treat- 
ment of the patients. Casesof Dipsomania or other nervous 
derangements induced by intemperance, are also admitted 
into the Institution. For further information address 

DR. M. GONZALEZ ECHEVERRIA, Medical Superin- 
tendent, Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


JIUCUNDA—OUR NO. 7OO 
STRAW BERRY. 
“Could corroborate all that others have said of its great 


beauty, size, and excellence of flavor.” 
M. B. Barenay, Sec. Ohio Pom. Soc, 








Send 10 ets, for Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue, and 


S81 for L2 plants by mail. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FINE CONCORD GRAPE VINE FOR NOTH- 
ING, WITH WHI!TLOCK’s HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER, 
ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
37 Park Row NEw York, 


“A PORTRAIT OF MR. GREELEY. 


The publishers of Tae TRIBUNE are sending a first-rate 
stecl-engraved portrait of Mr. Greeley to yearly subscribers 
to THE TRIBUNE, For particulars see advertisement. 


NHE CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUY TREES, 
L. L. Wuiriock’s ALL NURSERIES IN ON 
37 Park Row, 








New YorK. 
4 NE ‘DOZ. STRAWBERRY PLANTS & WHIT- 
LOCK'S HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER, ONLY 50 CENTS 


PER YEAR, 37 Park Row, NEw York. 


‘The Farmer’s Accountant,’? 


A book for keeping Farm accounts. Simple, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. When filled, asa book for future reference and 
record of experience, worth ten times its cost. 

Fach book is —s for three years. Published in two 
sizes. Price, $3.50 2,00. Sent free on recept of price. 
Liberal commmmlasion, 's Agents, and discount to Farmers’ 
Clubs. Address FRED, PERKINS, Chester, Mass, 


HE BEAUTIFUL NEW GRAPE IONA AND 
WHITLOCK’S HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER ONE YEAR 
FOR 50 CENTS. 37 Park Row, NEw York. 


Jersey Bulls for Sale. 


One two months old, price, ag © veering. price, $100. 
1 two years old (very ithe), pice moan Address 


ERMAN, Chicopee, Mass. 
ej END. FOR PREMIUM LIST OF L. L. WHIT- 
LOCK’s ALL NURSERIES IN ONE 
37 Par Row, New York, 














| BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
—_¥_——. 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by. 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 









































Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ...................06- $ 1 59 
Allen’s (2. L.) American Farm Book.. 1 49 
Allen's (I. L.) Diseases of Domestic Ahimais 10 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867. .pa., 50 cts. cloth i) 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867..pa., 50 cts..cloth 75 
American Bird Fancier.. an 39 
American Pomology, » by J 3 00 
American Rose Culturis 20 
American Weeds and RIMMEL PUAN. reds dor icacncs ede 145 
Architecture, by oe & Miller...........ecceecee 10 0) 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier .......9 ...c.ceeees eens RARE eA 80 
Bommer’s Method of Malkin Manures. idnudadin-2t> <ebte 23 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy............ssscecceseceee 1.60 
Breck’s New Book of Flow re EA «i 1%5 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director ul chb ane <eecwensdenenene 1 5d 
Buist’s F wnily Kitchen Gardener nin Wh aacedateere pecan eg 1 09 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's =e pice scanatndicGuueah eae » 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.............ccccesssececeee rf) 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Froit GONG So caledteeteceth 3 
CEN "VOURRINMINIMG 05 u:. <5 ce sudv gdceBer cel «sccacandisedes 5 
Cotton Planter’s Manual (Turner) 1 0 
Country Life, by R. } 5 00 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 1 59 
Dana’s Muck Manual............ 1 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's) 60 
Downing's Landscape Gardening. Fares 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. EW 1 50 
Hast Wood Gn OPN DEEEY 25 5 .ccce ns ceckecctesceeccusdedess 5 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide..............0008 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ........ccccsceerseeess 13 
Se ee re EO 
French’s Farm Drainage 1 50 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 1 50 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter 1 50 
Grape Vine, by Prof. F. Mohr. 1 00 
Gregory on Squashes 30 
Guenon on Milch Cows 75 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. 1 
ERO CONGO ios osreb ens ca scuys eens 40 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistr 175 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 150 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.............2....... 1 50 
POE CUR FW TITUS gic kc evectvcccseccuec deccnaenes 75 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. .........cccee.ssserenesceveess 1 25 
Norton’s Scientilic Agriculture . date ocnucssetaes ia 
ODIO, CUNRTO | cs ceinssscccacese 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres. . 60 
Pardee on Strawberry C ulture 5 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. § Wesdesiee ae 
Beara Cad MCMC 5 oc vesc ccs do cescodnceneaant 40 
pve 8s Mysteries of Bee keeping. 14 
Kkandall’s § Sheep Husbandry ES ee 1 5 
Randall's Fine Wool etd ees oe) Se 1 00 
Richardson on the D . «» paper 30 cents...... cloth 60 
oor Miniature Fruit Sc cS GRR aie i 00 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris.. was 3 
Rural Annual ‘(Har ris) 8 Nos., bound, 2 Vois 1) 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. — a . vr) 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Bool ieeouaunee 3 
Skillful Housewite .......... rh) 
Stewart’s (John) Stable BooK.... ............... eeceees 5e 
‘Thompson's Food of Animals....... dgandmecucerseneunes 1 @) 
‘Tobacco Culture ... ania menaced 25 
‘Todd’s (S._E.) Young Farmer's Manuai.. Mhierssebdns ae 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens............06..0.. 00008 150) 
Youatt and Spooner-on the Horse .. ee oe 150 
Youatt and M a on —— Seen sceoce ences 130 
Youatt on the Hog........... coccrece 100 
WOUNCR CE CNN concn ts skcans+<capstedeesiescasemaneeeas Tm 
O. J. & Co. pene in Stock the foliowing Books: 
Art of Saw pane... itis Racenauacsescustae 
GEE G Pie CORO sos cisnancapeensees scecedsasucesannes 
Bement’s Doulverer’ 5 Companion...... ene 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant...... 
Brandt's Age of Horses, (English or German) 
Burr's Vegetables of America.. Pe re 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book 2 OS eee 13 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide; with en- 
grav ings OP MUNRO acccrecrndcasee 











Downing’s Cottage Residences... ... 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit 4 
Downine’s Rural Essays 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grass 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 
a For esters Horse and Horsem 


8, 2 vols 
Frank. For Spa 's Field Sports, 8vo., tinted paper, gilt 
Cy eae re ee 7 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, Svo., gilt back, 100 























ae ee eee 5 50 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for Young Sports- 
Men, Crown BVO, SUC DAK, 2 .0ccccccccvcrcedeegceses 3 00 
Fuller's’ Forest ‘Tree Culturi 150 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. 1 3 
Gray’ 8 Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol. - £00 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Making............ 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4 4.00, col’d 5 vu 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter. . cove OCD 
Husmann’ a Grapes & Wine.......... ...cee--e ccccescees 1 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Eas a oo LS 
Jennings on Cattle................5- 175 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poul 1 75 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseas 1 5 
Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures 123 
Kathrina. By Timothy Titcomb.. 1 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ...csessecceees csaaee 2 00 
Mayhew’ $8 Illustrated Horse Doctor ................. 3 bu 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management ee 
Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do. GG © saesdinnatccngree 1 20 
McMahon’s American Gardener Pre he tS 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. ...........--sccccccssessees 1% 
BO UTNE ooh. cad ciontcecdgdo bus sacacasenes 175 
Parkman’s Boo = Roses. etpdeeeces naqeaaadsc | ava 
Parsons on the Rose...... austere <oaathae Sane 
Quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling 1 tthe te a te 13 
Rand’s Bulbs cocncrcoccece coe OOD 
Rand's Flowers tor Parior and Garden 22°22.07°72° 2.222 3:0 
Rand’s Garden Flowers.............000---5+ 3 00 
Register of Rural Affairs....(bound).. “4 Vols... each. 1 50 
RUIN RIO ae areca s vos cecncnancdesdeund iinet dcade cutese 175 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and aye = Medias eeu eeites 30 
eee ee o+< ake eee 
Rirona' se: Grane Cee eos v.ckcess ccevechcacewaseusnres - 300 
Ten Acres Enough. 130 
The Dog; By Dinks, May hew, and Hutchinson.--E _—_ 
by Frank Forester, Crown 8V0.......-.sceseeeeee + 3 00 
Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs.... 2c... ccccccce eee 30 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages... - 500 
Watson's American Home Garden .. ... . 200 
Woodward's Annual, 1867..... anenawee 1 00 
Woodward's Country Homes,.........cececsecceses 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies, etc..... 150 
Youman’s Household Science 225 
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Yactory at 
Melrose, Mass, 
General Agents, 
Messrs, WHEEL- 
ER, PARSONS 
&CO.,New Yerk, 
tht Messrs. BIGE- 
¥ LOW BROS. & 
¥ KENNARD, Bos- 
ton, and for sale 


AB 





by the trade ¢ 
erally. Every 





movement war- 





The TREMONT W. ATCH CO. manufacture ‘the eee DUsr?r- 
PROOF Watch movement in this country. They have a 
Dranch establishment in wags id, under the person: il 
superintendence of Mr. A. L. DENNISON, (the ORIGIN A- 
TOR of the 1erican system of watch-making), where they 
produce their B: wi ances and Escapements of a superior quai- 
ity. od cl ed labor of Europe, working thus on the 

! AN “EYSTE M, cnables them to offer a superior 
a low rate, 


com LIKE IT MUCH.”—This is what M. Quin- 

ysays of the nas - no tg BER-FEEDER. If you 

would saye your bees ove send 50 for six feeders. 
EDWAR D i ‘Alt ‘ ISON, Springfield, Ohio. 


























HE PE RPE TUAL (WATC H 
CHARM) CALENDAR—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by Ci 
body everywhere. Price by mail, 
troplate, plain, with enameled fig 
and letters, 50 cents, gold, with empblet vy, 
ditto, $1. 50. Address 
E. MADEN, 16! Broadway, 
Room 3, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
Active As gents w anted every where. | 

















ANBEIAx INSTITUTE Farr, Oct. 26, og Bae ARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New ¥ 
The only Premium Medal for the be _ SHE op SHEARS 
Pruning and Hedae Shears. T e SHEEP SHEARS are 
warranted to be far supe rior to x i “fikinson’ s” in durability 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses. 








Worth Your Attention. 


if you desire ti he controlling manufacture of the best cheap 
Fruit Box ever invent eda, new thing—address 
A.M. WARD, New Britain, Conn. 


SOL D ME D. AL § SEPARATORS.—Send for circu- 
¢ our Gold Medal Separator, Portable Farm 
vers, Portable Cireular Saw Mills, Drag 
sss “RoOBINSUN Macnine Works,” Rich- 







Best —" Burr Stone Mills, — 


At greatly reduced prices. J. l. DECATUR, 197 Water-st., 
\GE NT for Ga le’s Copper Strip Feed Cutter, 
and De 1 Agricultu Implements, Fertilizers, &e. 





pass 3S PA T ENT T THREE-MINUTE 








I AND: MASHER, 
For mixiug cake, be — wuce; also for mi Ashing xr potatoes 
and vegetables of all kinds. Something really us seful. Lib- 
eral terms to the trade. Sc . for circular, 
H. G.SUPLEE, No, 482 Broadw: iv, New York. j 








BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
ef W. BAKER & CO.’S 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 


: Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
—. Pe eee ot ghee Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
pod opencd. Cracked Cocoa, §c. 

VIESE Mannfactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
T have been awarded by the chicf Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent dict for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 

















Dorchester, . - Mass. 
VERY FARMERand HOUSEKEEPER should 
use MARL . LANGMAN'S Patent Liquid Bi-Sulphite 





of Lime. Sold by ail Druggists. Wholesale agent, W 
MARR, 12 Water-st., and 143 Maiden Lane, New York. 








The Standard Churn of our Country, 


JULIEN CHURN AND 
BUTTER WORKER. 


PAT. LADLE DASH. 
The Julien Churn Co. offers the above named Churn in its 
sizes to dealers and butter makers, as the staple 
C hurn of our country. It is now in practical use in various 





portions of the Union, and 
snonirnevaetid will find it to be 
Ist.—A perfect bt s maker, always producing the largest 
possible quantiiy of the very be st butter, leaving the butter- 
milk thin and blue. 
2d.—A perfect buiter worker and salter. ' 
3d.—Easily operated and cleaned; a child can work it. 
{th.—It is the strongest, 
handsomest, and most 
durable Churn in the 
market. 
PRICES. 
No, 2 holds 8 gallons and 
churns 5 gallons, $10.00, 
No. 8 holds 10 gallons and 
churns 7 gallons, $10.50, 
No. 4holds 13 gallons, and 
churns 10 gallons, $11.50, 





WM. C.CHAMBERLAIN 





Gen’l. Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
EASTERN BRANCH. 
C. PALMER & SON, 
Gen'l. Agents, 
Utica, N. Y. 





WHOLESALE ACENTS. 


Griffing & Co., 58 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 








Cupples, Marston & Peck. South Water-st., Chicago 
Cupples & Marston, North Second-st., St. Louis. 








ALBANY, Novy, 25, 1867. 
About opening a general AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
in this city, and wishing to deal directly with on parties, 
we request MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEME gi id a7 SEED GROWE Rt “7 to send their Cata- 
logues and Price Lists to PRONG & DOUW, 
593 enbees, Albany, N. x. 
eee) 
ws E 2LF- FEE DI NG CUTTERS. 3.—F or Hay, Straw, 
and Stalks, the simplest, fastest, most dur. able, ‘che apest, 
easiest operated. Sent to your nearest R. KR. station, lo be 
paid, for after” trial. Agents wanted. Send fox Tllustr: ated 
-EKSKIL L PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
GALE & b HAPIN, Chicopee Falls, Ma Ass. 


CORN SHELLER. 


The best in the World is the 
improved 
Burralls Patent Iron 
Corn Shelier, 
to be found everywhere, and 

of the Manufacturers. 
DOWNES & CO.’S MF'G. CO., 
8.8. GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 
WOOL PRESSES. 


INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW ERESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSE: 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 

for baling all kinds of material, on hi und and made to or 

Also, a practical machine for sawing down trees. rice $25. 

For price-list and ful 4 oa ition, callon or address the 

manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOU GHE RTY, Green- 

point, (Br ooklyn), N y. 




















PATENT 


Water Proof Roofing, 


BELTING 4 NARNESS PAPER, 
fend Stamp for Circular and Sample of 
> 


c. 3. FAY & CO, 


Sts., Cumden, N. Jer: 





24 & Vine 








GALE'S . Bi OPPER ‘STREP FEED 
KB CUTTER for hand or horse-power, acknowledged 
the FASTEST, EASIEST, and every Way BEST IN USE 
For sale by J. W. DOUGLASS, Dealer in Ag ‘ricultural 
Implements, etc., 381 Water-st., New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


The American Paint—For Roofs, 


Tin or Shingle, New. Old, or Leaky. Will not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no e ifect. Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by CHARLES DIMON, 181 P« webs New York. 

Send for Circulars. >, O. Box 4094. 











MPROVED 1 FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the ee tor the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for wate in ay PF: ula i 
. BAL DWIN, L aconia, N. i. 


[WANTED, good Agere to obtain orders in the Sten- 
cil business. Addres H. BERRY, Portsmouth, N. H. 








. a x A) 4 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Do not burn your fingers removing hot lamp chimneys. 
Buy Asmus’ Chimney Lifter, made of brass and cork, — 
and ornamental, Sample se ht for 25 cts., or 5 for $1. Agen ts 
wanted. Address 


AME Fae S 


H.C. Witt, 57 Cedar- st., New York. 











The most economical Crate and ‘Basket rn use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Age onts wanted in all the fruit growing districts. 

Orders for Wesiern New-York ‘direct to §. D. REDMAN, 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N. ¥. CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


JUCUNDA---OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 


“The plant is as thrifty, vigorous, and hardy, as any I 
know of; the stout, stocky fruit-stems bearing up a weight 
of fruit I never saw equaled. 

“In color, the fruit is brilliant scarlet, highly glossy, and 
bristling all over with golden yellow seeds, standing out 
prominently from the surface. Flesh, white, with pale 
salmon center, firm and solid to the center, of an excellent 
flavor, juicy, and rich.” 

A, W. Harrison, Sec. Pa. Hort. Soc. 

Plants furnished by mail at $1 per doz.; $3.50 per 50; 
86 per 100. Order at once. 

J. KNOX, 
_ Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘The Prospectus 8 for 1863 is irresistible."—Boston Com- 
PRL el Sy 


1868. 


JANUARY. 1868. 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE 
RIVERSIDE 

MAGAZINE: 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MOSsTt 
TALENTED AMERICAN ARTISTS, AND 
CONTAINS AMUSING AND IN- 
STRUCTIVE ARTICLES 
UPON 
History, Narratives of Travel, Adventures in various Coun: 
tries, Manners and Customs of Different Nations, 
Biographical Sketches, Natural History 
and Science, with Delightful Sto- 
ries for all Young Readers. 

A full-page Cartoon for eyery Number throughout ‘he Year. 

rr. uk ATTRACTIVE- 


S OF ITS GENERAL 
APPE ARANCE; 


BY THE ARTISTIC) MERIT 
OF ITS ILLUSTRATIONS; 


BY_ THE GREAT DIVERSL 
<ESS AND 


THE RIVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE HAS 


MADE ITS MARK 





The Publishers promise a steady improvement in the new 
volume, introducing many new and popular features. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
3.50; 5 copies, $10; 10 
20 copics, $35, and an 





$2.50 a year, in advance; 3 copies, 
copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis; 
extra copy gratis. 

Price to clergymen and teachers, $2 per year. 





Single copies, 25 cents. 
The River and Putnam's Magazine ($4 per annum) 


sent te 0 one ad 






et sery (a magazine for youngest 
readers, $1.50 per seething sent to one address for $3, 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 20 cents, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS. 


No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 
i full prospectus for Vol, II, announcing the 











*,* Send for < 
great plans for next year. 

*,* One thousand Ladies wanied immediately to canvass 
for this magazine. Very iibers terms offered. 
BOOK . AGENTS W. ANTE D FOR DR. 

WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE. Written by 70 of the most distinguished Di 
vines in Europe and Ainerica. Illustrated with over 125 
Steel and Wood Engr’ aving s. Complete in One Large Oc 
tavo Volume. Price, $3.50. We employ no General Agents, 
and offer Extra induce yee nts to Agents dealing with us. 

Send for Circular and terms 

J, B. BURR & CO 
Hartford, “Conn, 
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186s. 
PROSPECTUS OF 
aw, 





The Eventne@ Post, which began with the century, andis 
now sixty-seven years of age, does not intend to grow slug- 
gish and supine with the advance of years, but to rival in 
vigor, enterprise, vivacity and independence the most active 
of its contemporaries, Its editorial department shall be as 
ably organized and as energetically conducted as it ever has 
heen; our telegraphic reports, both by the Atlantic Cable 
from abroad and by the various domestic lines from Wash- 
ington, Albany, the East, the West and the South, shall be 
as full as they can be made; our city and country news shall 
be as varions and interesting as the events admit; our cor- 
respondence from Europe and the principal home cities will 
he improved and increased; while our agricultural, com- 
mercial, shipping, market and other reports shall be as 
trustworthy and complete as industry and the expenditure 
of money can make them. We have the means, through 
the generous and unabating patronage of our friends, of 
rendering our journal the equal of any in the world, and we 
have the ambition of doing so, as rapidly as the progress of 
business and the taste for newspaper literature will justify 
additional attempts. 

It is understood, we suppose, that while the EVENING Post 
aims to be primarily a newspaper in which the current 
events of world-history, political, commercial, scientific, 
social and literary, are recorded or glanced at, it is also 
emphatically a political paper. 1 cannot separate itself 
from the life of our times, and particularly from the life of 
our country, and it must discuss questions of public interest 
with all the earnestness, all the intelligence, all the force 
that it can muster and their importance may seem to demand, 

ITS CREED. 

What its principles in politics are, have been long known, 
They may be summed up in few words: National Unity; 
State Independence, and Individual Freedom and Equality 
of Rights. The perpetuity and supremacy of the Union, as 
the guaranty of our national strength and glory; the Inde- 
pendence of the States, in all their local affairs, as the guar- 
anty against an oppressive and dangerous centralization ; 
the Freedom and Equality of the Individual, without regard 
to birth or accident, as the rightful end of sll government, 
and the surest means of social development, personal happi- 
ness and national progress, 

These are our general principles, but in the application of 
them we shall insist upon the honorable payment of our 
public debts; the retrenchment of expenditures; the most 
rigid economy of administration; impartial taxation; and 
integrity and capacity, not partisan service, as the grounds 
of appointment to oflice. We hold that the supreme end of 
all government is to define, decree and execute justice 
among all itsmembers. All partial laws are iniquitous; 
all special privileges a wrong; all interference with the 
natural development of industry, and an unrestricted ex- 
change of the frults of that industry, an usurpation of pow- 
er and a pernicious impertinence. We believe, too, that 
every member of society, who contributes to its support or 
its defence, should be progressively admitted to a partici- 
pation in its political control. In other words, equal rights, 
impartial laws, freedom from unjust and unnecessary con- 
straints, and universal suffrage, are our mottoes now, as 
they have been our mottoes -in the past, and, as we trust, 
they will be our mottoes in the future, 

SEND AT ONCE. 

As there is usually a great crowd pressing to have their 
sudscriptions recorded about the first of January, some are 
necessarily delayed, but this might be avoided hy sending 


on the subscription in time. 
— 


Any reader of this paper having friends who may not be 
familiar with the character or merits of the EVENING Post, 
will be supplied with specimen copies without charge, by 
sending the request to the address below. 


THE EVENING POST, 
CLUB RATES, &c. - 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 
Evening Post—Semi-Weekly. 

BINBIE COP, 1 VOR. «oss sa ks secs ccassscscewecvctevercevesse $1.00 

Two copies, 1 year............. Oe; conn ; y 
Five copies or over, for each copy.. 
Evening Post—Wecekly. 











INES COPY, U YEU. .everccssadcsciarcceseceivesvccessscccosQeD 
Five copies.......... es Adiebecsatestdeesve Sue 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers........... 17.50 
Twenty copies, addressed to name of subscribers........ 34.00 
Ten Copies to one person’s address......... 15.00 


(2 Additions may be made to a club, at any time, at 


club rates. 
REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, by draft or 


Post-Office order payable in New York, 
tw POSTMASTERS and others desiring to act as agents 
will be furnished with Show-Bills and further terms by 
applying to us. Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO.,; 
Publishers of THe EVENING Post, 
41 Nassau Street, New York. 


Only 25c. 


For a whole year's subscription to HaNnry’s JOURNAL, 0 
neatly printed monthly paper for the Farm, Workshop, 
Store and Household. It is different from all other periodi- 
cals, and the price is so low that all can afford it without 
giving up any other paper. Its contents are mainly useful 
and valwable matter comprising New Arts and Discoveries, 
valuable Practical Recipes, Profitable Trade Secrets, Money 
Making Manufactures, Useful and Lucrative Employments, 
Helps tor Housekeepers, and curious, instructive, and enter- 
taining reading. Though not a large paper, we intend to 
cram each number so full of condensed and practical matter 
that it will amply repay the investment. We intend that 
every reader shall projit by his investment, An interesting 
department will be devoted to the exposure of Swindles and 
Humbugs, under the charge of the author of the celebrated 
and widely-circulated book, ‘Rogues and Rogueries.” Also 
an interesting and instructive series, “The Rich Men of the 
World, and How they Gained ther Wealth.” 

HANEY'S JOURNAL will consist of eight pages, neatly 
printed and moderately illustrated. Only 25 cts. 
2 year, single copy 5‘cts. Samples sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price—none free. We feel sure nearly ull will be 
pleased with HANEY’s JOURNAL, but possibly some will not. 

therefore we say—send along your subscriptions and if you 

are not perfectly satisfied on_receipt of first No.; we 
will veturn your entire subscription money. 
Or if you prefer send 5 cts. for sample before subscribing. 

ja Anong the Contents of January_No. will be 
found: How Bonner built up the New York Ledger; 
Queer Fishes—walking, leaping, flying, climbing, talking, 
&c., fishes; Modern Physical Degeneracy; Japanese Magic, 
the Butterfly Trick; Training for Health and_for Athletic 
Contests; How to Tame Birds; Cures for Intoxication; 
Yonatt’s Cure for Hydrophobia; Wasteful Advertising; Art 
of Weather Judging; How People see Ghosts; Maple Sugar 
Making; How to Make Delicious Liquid Honey; The Secret 
of “ Artificial Honey ” Making; Humbug Exposures; Kel- 








ley’s Weekly ; Gettysburg Asylum, &c., &c.; besides Reci- 
pes, Miscellany, &c. 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


in Cash, besides many Valuableand Attractive articles, such 
as Skates, Field and Parlor Croquet, Printing Press, Adding 
Machine, Conjuring Apparatus, Silver-Mounted_Rosewood 
Prize Bats, Toys, &c., &c., have been Distributed Freeamong 
those sending correct answers tothe Regular Monthly Prize 
Puzzle in 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY, 
and we intend to be equally liberalin fature. Competition 
open to all. The best illustrated family magazine of inno- 
cent recreation and amusement. Only 15 cts. a copy. 
f We willsend four different numbers as samples, 
JF~ post-paid, to any place where there is no news agent 
tor only thirty cents, (“half price,”) thus affording an 
excellent opportunity to secure a stock of good reading for 
a trifling sum. 
wer fv 

We also publish the following Attractive Books which we 

will send post-paid on receipt of price: 


Guide to Authorship, a practical and 
valuable aid to all who wish to engage in Literary Pursuits 
of any kind for pleasure or profit; with hints for securing 
sweceas, and preparation, value, and disposal of MS. Also, 
Art of Editing, Proof-reading, technical terms, estimates for 
publishing, &c. 50 cts. _ i 

It will save them asking a great many questions, or mak- 
ing a great many blunders.”—N. Y. Eve. Mail.—* Will be of 
great service to those who contemplate a trial of the pleas- 
ures and pains of a literary life,’—Godey.—* Useful to all, 
old and young, who write ror the press.”—Phren. Journal. 
—* Were the instructions in this little work carried out we 
should have more writers, and fewer scribblers.”— Yankee 
Blade.—" Gives some rather amusing details of the technics 
of literary handicraft.”—W. Y. Tribune. 





‘ 
F 











Secrets Worth Knowing, tells how 
to make medicine, perfumery, toilet and dental articles, 
cosmetics, soaps, dyes, vermin remedies, candies, wines, 
cordials, cheap and delicious temperance beverages, veteri- 
nary remedies, manufacturers’ secrets, and many articles in 
universal use, made at trifling cost and sold at large profits. 
25 cts. 

Rogues and Rogueries, new, revised 
and enlarged edition, exposing ail tricks and traps of cities, 
and all swindles and humbugs, Interesting and Instructive. 
Illustrated. 25 cts. 

Phonographic Handbook, for Self- 
Instruction in the modern, improved, and simplified art used 
by practical reporters, Easiest and best. 25 cts. 


Handbook of Ventriloquism, and 


how to make the Magic Whistle. 15 cts. é 

‘Really a valuable aid.”—Boston Wide World.—* Will en- 
able any one to produce the most wonderful vocal illusions.’ 
N.Y. A 





How to Make Bad Memory Good 
and Good Better, a new art valuable te all, teaching how 
the most wonderful feats of memory may be performed, and 
how all defects may be remedied. Useful to all, especially 
students (particularly when preparing for examination), 
teachers, clergymen and all professional men. 15 cts. 

Common Sense Cook Book, a 
reliable guide for the preparation of a wide range of dishes 
suiting all tastes and all purses. One decided attraction is 
the number of delicious but inexpensive preparations which 
are included in the work. It is free from those errors so 
common andso aggravating in many even high priced books, 
and the proportions of ingredients are carefully given, as 
well astheir manipulation and proper serving up. The book 
contains a very large amount of matter for the price, and 
even if you already possess a. good cook book, you cannot 
fail to find many things in this one amply worth the price. 
30 cts. 

Orpheus C. Kerr’s Comicalities, 
with 150 humorous illustrations. 25 cts. 


Grant Songster, new, humorous, and 
sentimental songs for clubs and the campaign, words ar- 
ranged to well-known ringing tunes, And adapted to solo 
and part singing. 10 cts. 

Handbook of Dominoes, including 
all the popular European games, and all the new ones. 
Illustrated, 15 cts, 

Home Recreations, a collection of de- 
lightful pastimes, games, puzzles, magical, optical, and other 
amusements, and numerous diversions for the home circle 
and juvenile parties. Illustrated. 2% cts. [In March.] 

te We have also published two charming stories, con- 
taining an amount of reading matter equal, by actual meas- 





ure, to ordinary 25 cent novels, liberally illustrated, which 





we sell at 15 cts. each, or both for 25 cts.—Carmie, 
the Creole Spy, a tale of Tennessee during the war.— 
Driftwood 5 or; he Swamp Specter, a story of the 
celebrated ‘Red River Expedition’ “{#™ Contain nothing 
of animmoral tendency. Good as well as Cheap. 





Make the annexed diagram with three 
| strokes of the pencil without rubbing 

out any lines or going over any line 
It can be done—try it. See so- 
lution in Merryman’s Mammoth 
Pictorial Puzzle Sheet, which also contains a selec- 
tion of our best Hundred Dollar Prize Puzzles, Pictorial Re- 
buses, Puzzle Pictures, Magic Webs, and the New Game of 
Castle Croquet. 15 cts. 


G2" The above are sold by the principal Booksellers and 
Newsdealers, and if there is one in your vicinity we prefer 
you should get them of the local dealer. If thisis not con- 
venient however, orders may be sent direct tous at any 
time (as we are permanently located), and they will be 
promptly forwarded. All orders must be accompanied by 
thecash. Dealers supplied by all Wholesale Dealers, or 
the AMERICAN News Co., New York. 

C2" We shall at any time be pleased to have persons call 
at our place of business and examine any of *our publica- 
tions rithout feeling obliged to buy if they do not desire to. 

¢#- Remember name and location— 

HANEY & CO., 119 Nassausst., New York. 


THE LADY'S FRIEND. — 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 








| | twice. 




















The DECEMBER number, which is a very beautiful one— 
containing three beautiful Stee’ Engravings—will be sent 
gratis to every new subscriber for 1868—making thirteen 
months in all. 

THE LADY’S FRIEND announces for 1868, the following 
novelets:-THE DEBARRY FORTUNE, by Amanda M, 
Douglas, author of “in Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” &c., A 
DEAD MAN’S RULE, by Elizabeth Prescott, author of 
“How a Woman Had Her Way;” &c., FLEEING FROM 
FATE, By Louise Chandler Moulton, author of “Juno Clif- 
ford,’ “This, That and the Other,” &e. 

It will give a SPLENDID DOUBLE PAGE FINELY 
COLORED FASHION PLATE—engraved on Steel—in 
every number, 

It will give a beautifully executed FANCY STEEL EN- 
GRAVING in ever number, 

_It will give a large assortment of WOOD CUTS, illustra- 
ting the Fashions, Fancy Work, &c., in every number, 

It will give a popular. piece of MUSIC, worth the cost of 
the Magazine in itself—in every number. 

It offers as Premiums a large variety of BOOKS, 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, SILVEL 
PLATED WARE, CLOTHES WRINGERS, CROQUET, 
APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIAS, &c. 

TERMS.—62.50 a year; Two copies, $43 Four cop- 
les, $63 Five copies (and one gratis) $8. 

It will give a copy of the new and splendid Prem 
STEFL Engraving—“ WASHINGTON Al’ MOUNT V 
NON *’—30 inches long by 21 inches wide—to every full 
($2.50) subscriber, and to every person sending a Club. 

0="Those desirous of getting up Clubs or Premium Lists, 
should enclose jifteen cents for sample Magazine, containing 
the particulars, Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

319 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 


THE 


WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 
FOR 186s, 


Will enter on its Forry-Nintu VoLvMe in its present en- 
larged form as an eight-page paper of the largest class, em- 
bracing, along with its ReLigrovs DEPARTMENT, one of 
AGRICULTURE; one of the fullest and most reliable Monr- 
TARY, COMMERCIAL and MARKET ReEcorpDs; REVIEWS OF 
THE WEEK, and of New Pusrications; Able current edi: 
torials on both the Religious and Miscellaneous pages, witlt 
a broad range of choice selected matter; Articles from 
FIRST-CLASS contributors and correspondents in all parts of 
the world, including a live weekly letter from Washington { 
Watcn NOTEs in each number, and other matter, from Rey. 
WILLIAM HAGveE, D. D., one of the editors, In breadth and 
completeness the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR is believed ta 
be unsurpassed in American Journalism, Its programme 
for 1868 includes more enterprise, more comprehensiveness. 
and larger outlays, every way, than ever before. 

Premium Offers.—DBesides Premiums already an- 
nounced, we propose to send to any person who shall for- 
ward us the names of two NEW Subscribers, with $6, and 
40 cents in postage stamps, that great work, just issued, 


Life of tho Late Rey. Dr. Wayland, 


in Two VotuMEs, by his Sons, Judge WAYLAND and Pro. 
fessor H. L. WAYLAND. The Work is 2 history of one of the 
representative men of our times, and is sold at $4.00, retail. 
For one NEw subscriber and $3 with 20cents postage stamps, 
Carpenter's most interesting Six Months in the White House 
with President Lincoln. 

Address JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., Watchman and 
Reflector, 151 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


GOOD OFFER. 


ium 
ER- 











For $2.00 We willsend by mail, 12 plants of Jucune 
da—Our No. 700 Strawberry, and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURISsT for one year. 

For 10 ects. The New Edition of our Descriptive 


and Illustrated Catalogue. 
ORDER NOW. 
J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New and Rare Vegetables. 


I make new and rare vegetables a specialty. Catalogues 
ree. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
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Just Published 


A NEW WORK ON APPLES. | 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCTETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


293 Lllustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 


into something like order. 


This vohime has about %50 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. <A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 


a fearfal amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 


Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The werk has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 














~ 


A NEW WoORK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 
Tllustrated. 


This is the first work on Markct Gardening ever pub« 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 


ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend iteeif, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different frota the 


old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
80 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 


conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetabies 
at the South for northern markets. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 


ecope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-heds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. P 
Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, angl Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 











~ SQUASHES ; | 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


By JAMES J. Hl. GREGORY. 
A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 
Selecting the Soil. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Pianting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Cathering. 
Storing of the Crop. 
Care During Winter. 
Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, . Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 
Either of the above-named books will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 
This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Jl/ustrations. 





GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jllustrationa. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Jdust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Ji. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Conyenient Methods in Use.—1 JUustration. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jilustrations. 

MNYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jlustrations. 


TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Cuiture tefore being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Zilustrations. 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 


STEM APPENDAGES.—SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jilustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, Row to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES.—?2 Jilustrations. 
TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Jllustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears,—1 Z//ustration, 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEF- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Seald.—i8 Lvs, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES, 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


SENT PCST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. ¥ 
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A NEW BOOK. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 





3x FREDERICK MOHR, 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 


Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and General Treat- 
ment of American Varicties. 


By HORTICOLA. 


This work is mainly devoted tothe most elementary 
matters. It explains the structure and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need be in doubt what to do with his vines. It has 
been well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American yariciies has been substituted for the original 
one On multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the struc- 
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| =A NEW WORK. 
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SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 
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By ANDREW 8S. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 
A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 


Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 


author can more thoronghly discuss his subject, and ge 


into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 


and emall fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ture of the vine to the vine dresser. In both cases itis | 


as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 
CONTENTS. 


Development and Structure of the 
Grape Vine. 

The Node; The Branch; Reasons 
for Pruning ; Pruning. 

Training on Frellises; Treatment 
in Summer; Plantations. 

Vines Trained along the Garden 
Walk. 

Trellises om Walls; Tree Trellises. 


Vines Trained to Trellises; Bron- 
ner’s Method. 

Time Required for 
Trellis. 

Manuring the Vine; Age of Vine- 
yard. 

The Rising Sap in the Vine; 
Grape Disease. 

Treatment of Vines 
Frost. 


Covering a 


The 


Emplements; Proper Time te Per- | 


form Work on the Vine. 

Censtituents of the Vine and their 
Distribution. 

Propagation of the Vine: By Lay- 
ers; By Cuttings ; By Grafting; By Inerching; By 
Seeds. 


Mybridization, 


American Varieties—General Man- 
agement; Planting; Pruning; Pinching ; Covering 
in Fall, 

SENT POST-PAID. - . - - PRICE, $1.00 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Injured by 


ConTENTs: INTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. StRaw- 
BERRY—III. RasppeRRy—IV. BirackBperry—V. DwarF 
Cuerry--VI. CurrantT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SHererpia—XII. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 


Froir. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr, Faller many 


enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 





without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given withont refer- 


ence to the persons who introduce them. 


While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 


Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 


is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now incommon use. The book is Very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Cultnrist, 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
2458 BROADWAY and 4! PARK ROW. 
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DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. F. WARING, Jr., 
ENGEVEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARE, NEW YORE. 


Rllustrated. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.—- 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 
THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drair.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious —Cracking of stiff 
Clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall._—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought.— Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil, 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.~— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains.—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 


Tools.—Marking the lines—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 


| HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 


Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing frnit | 


j 
| 
| 





AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram- 
pled while wet. 


WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last- 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy-—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches,—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tileand tile laying. 
5. Covering and filling.—6, Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY? 


Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac- 
co.)—Instances of profit—Benefit of draining in fuacili- 
tating farm work. 


HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


Materials —Preparation of earths,—Moulding tile ma- 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery, 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundatien from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.—Muskrats,—Riyers and Creeks,—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES, 


Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.—-Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr, Metcalf's Report 
to U. 8. Sanitary Commission—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
larial Fevers."—English experienee.—Reports to the 
British Parliament—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The tse of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.~Typhoid feyer.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Epidemie at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
246 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N. Y. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
PARP PAPAAADAADNEM ID 000" OOO OOOOOO*Y 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by ship George Shotion. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
triet of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
ey of flavor. P 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors, 

ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purchase of Teas, 

3d. The'Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many eases, 

4th, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speeulator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
tirocer in lots tosunithis trade, ata profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sclis it to the Retail Dealer at 
2 profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EtGHuT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has topay. And now we propose toshow why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, anda 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us, 

ly our system of supplying Ciubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
‘Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
np aClub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on the list asseen in the Club 
Order published below, and when the Club is complete send 
it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in sep- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribation— 
each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more, 
The cost of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-oflice Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send 2 complimentary package to tlre 
party getting up theCiu>. Our profits are small, but we will 
he as liberal as we can aiford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $39, 

Parties getting their Tcas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 








Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $t ? th. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), Sde., 90¢., $1, $1.10, ‘best 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $125 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., We., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, Dest $1.50 per pound, 














COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20¢., 25c., 30¢., 55c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 80c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. $8 and 3% VESEY STREET. 
Post-Oftice Box, 5643, New York Cily. 


EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL. 
Treasury Department, ? 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Washington, Dec. 1, 1865. y 
Inclosed herewith I send you our regular list for Decem- 
ber. It is now twelve months since we began the use of your 
Teas and Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that 
the satisfaction derived from the use of said articles by the 
members of this club, instead of being confined to individ- 
ual instances, is universal and, I think I may safely say, 
without exception. Thanking you for the many favors re- 
ceived at your hands, I am, sirs, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 
I.. CASS CARPENTER, 
Saxonville, Mass., May 6th, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
51 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 
Gents:—The order I sent you on 28d Apfil for Teas came 
safe to hand on the 1st May, and the amount, 39.15 was for- 
warded by M. U. Express, Every one seems delighted with 
the quality of your Teas. The information spread like a 
prairie on fire, from house to house, that Teas of excellent 
quality and delicious flavor were to be had for $1, and $1.25 
per Ib., and the enclosed order speaks more in praise of your 
teas than Iam capable of, knowing that only fourteen days 
have elapsed between the first order and the second, 
Many thanks for the complimentary package, and you 
will please forward this my second order for $62.50 soon as 
convenient, 





I remain, yours respectfully, 
JOHN HEMINGWAY. 





CLUB ORDER. 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Oct. 28, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen—Yours of the 9th came to hand in due time, 
and likewise the box of Tea and Coffee, I received in good 
order, and gives good satisfaction. After eleven months 
trial I have never heard one complaint about your Tea and 
Coffee. As long as you do as well by us as you have done, 
we shall never be sorry for finding out the Great American 
Tea Company. Inclosed please find an order for more Tea 
and Coffee, Many thanks for your complimentary package. 
Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER MASON. 













$s, Young Hyson........J. Waller.........! 

2 ee ee rere. L. Hurd af 

8 BMEDONIAL, 00000ccc0sc00 Mrs. Bei ett.....at 

1 Young Hyson........ Mrs. Me -lane..: 

1 0 ar ms 

2 hs Se .P, Cunn »-86 = 100.... 2,00 
3 ,..+ Young Hyson........ P. Kinne at 1235.... 250 
1 Young Hyson........ W. Smith, Enews See 
2 Gunpowder........... O. Pritcha: . Seo 
1 Young Hyson........ T. Heatheoat.. Latino SASS 
1 APOE: cnasnssonen seen - v 1.00... 00 
1 Java Coffee, ground ~ 4%, 

2 Young Hyson J. S. Craig... an sae 
z Young Hyson B. MeDearmote...at 1.25... 2.50 
4 Java Cofiee, ground.J. 

4 Young Hyson........ D. N 

2 Young Hyson........ J. N 

3 Pee vans 

1 Young Hyson........ . 

2 English Breakfast 

2 English Breakfast. . 

2 Java Coffee, grounc 

3 Java Coffee, raw..... 

* Imperial............ ° . ° 

4 Java Coffee, ground,J. B. Howard.. aes 

t - ve -T. Stodard........ at o- 

Lg Gunpowder........ ‘ was deebuun 1,50.. 1.50 


$62.05 
~ 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less), 


‘Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 3{ and 383 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. : 

















NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—TO QUERIES :— 
3efore admitting their advertisemem, we learned that a 
large number of our clerksand others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “there 
is no humbug about the establishment.” 


s 
fona, Israella and Delaware 
rs 
Vines, 

Of Iona, my stock is large and excellent for all planting, 
including superlative plants grown especially for Gardens 
and small vineyards for early abundant bearing. I have 
also a large stock of fine healthy plants of small size for 
nursery use to make two-year-old transplants, or for very 
eareful vineyardists, My stock of Israella is not large, I 
have Delaware 2 years old, also layers and single eyes. 

Iona and Israella holding rank in value far above all oth- 
ers, have received the largest share of my attention in prop- 
agation. Israella makes pure-flavored, red wine, with which 
that from Ives’ Seedling cannot stand in Comparison, én my 
estimation. It has more hardy and enduring roots than any 
vine that I have cultivated, appearing to thrive in every 
variety of soil, and has more strong points of excellence 
than any except Iona, 

There are a few points in regard to grapes that clearly and 
palpably demand special consideration at the present time, 
ofall who would choose wisely for planting as to profit and en- 
joyment, for vineyard or garden, for wine or tor table use. 
The point of profit has been reached and passed already by 
Catawba and inferior kinds for the table and for wine, the 
“uneducated million” are disappointing the expectation of 
those who_ planted for them ¢ a poor for their own 
eating, and the rate of profit is already a minus quantity. 

With grapes as good as the best of those of Europe, and 
hardy productive vines, the point at which large profit will 
fail cannot be reached in many generations.(Such is Tona,) 

Tons of good grapes like Iona will not satisfy the wants 
of families that would find a score of pounds of Concord 
more than enough, One bottle of Concord wine (?) would be 
quite too much for health and enjoyment where a cask otf 
Iona would be found to be too scanty an allowance. 

(Continued on page 82.) 


o> = PREMIUM in out- 
$25,' for agents to sell Ital- 
ian Bees.. “The American Bee- 
Hive” and “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text-Book,” revised and enlarged, 
7,000 copies in *67. 5th Edition, by 
mail, 75 cents. ** Hints to Bee=- 

eepers,” @ practical pam- 
philet of 28 pages in_neat pink 
covers. Sent Free, Write nov, 
not forget it.. Address 
H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio. 
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pimes vick, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., 
pee 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
OF 


SEEDS AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 

Is now published and ready to send ont. It makes a work 
of about one hundred large pages, containing full deserip- 
tions of the 


1.8 
Choicest Flowers and Vegetables Grown, 
with plain directions for: Sowing Seed, Culture, &e, It is 
beautifully illustrated, with more than one hundred fine 

wood engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS, 
Weil printed, on the finest paper, and one of the most bean- 
tiful as well as the most instructive works of the kind puhb- 

lished. 
02" Sent to all who apply, by mail, post-paid, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. ea 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


JUCUNDA — OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 

“Mr. Knox’s Farm at Pittsburgh is the headquarters of 
this variety. The show of this fruit upon his grounds was 
this year something wonderful tosee, To say that the crop 
was large, wonld not express it—it was immense, We neyer 
before saw berries run so uniformly large.’ 

Editor American Agriculturist, 

Orders for plants, by Mail or Express, entered as received, 
and filled in rotation at proper season, 

See present No, of Agriculturist, page 32, for prices, and 


order at once, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


Our Chromos are close fac similes of art paintings, and 
whoever loves good pictures for a moderate price should 
ask for them at the picture dealers, or send for our descrip- 
tive Catalogue, which is mailed free. 

PRANG & CO., Boston, fine Art Publishers. 
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New and Rare Vegetables. 
I make new and rare vegetables a specialty. Catalogues 
free, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbiehead, Mass. 
Vv APLE SUGAR ! COOK’S EVAP- 


ORATOR, saves Fifty per cent. 
Send for Circular, BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 






































